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REFLECTIONS ON PRICE 


The cost of mechanical polishing of tableware is a con- 
siderable proportion of the cost of the finished product. 
Savings can be made-and prices kept competitive—if 
chemical or electrolytic polishing (in solutions based on 
phosphoric acid) is adopted instead. The process can be 
used by industry on stainless steel, aluminium, nickel 
silver and other copper alloys, not only to replace or 
improve upon mechanical polishing but also to provide a 


smooth surface for electro-plating. FOR INFORMATION 
PLEASE WRITE TO: 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 
METAL FINISHING DEPARTMENT - 49 PARK LANE - LONDON WI 


Chemicals for Industry 
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South Africa? 
First Class? 










£200 


takes you to South Africa and back in Union-Castle 


luxury if you sail by 





Stirling Castle 
from Southampton on 6th Fune, 1957 


You can spend up to 15 days in South Africa 
and Rhodesia at the very best time of the 
year to see the Victoria Falls, the Kruger 
National Park, the Natal Coast and the 
Native Reserves. 


Ask your Travel Agent for full details of this and other fare reductions by 
certain sailings in 1957 or apply 3 Fenchurch Street, London EC3 


UNION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa 
every Thursday at 4 p.m. 
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wi nowledament to 
JOHN "BARTHOLOMEW 
& SON LIMITED 


Five years ago a firm making building components had an annual 
export turnover of under £2,000. But they had a plan for 
increasing this — and their plan included E.C.G.D. They saw 
the E.C.G.D. Man — took out a policy — and in their first year 
of insurance their turnover went up to £14,500. Figures for the 
next three years were: £92,000, £250,000 and £275,000. And 
then last year, £468,000 — a two hundredfold increase over their 
original turnover ! Give them all the praise that’s going for this 
remarkable expansion. But E.C.G.D. had a hand in it too, pro- 
viding for premiums of just over I§/- 

percent the security the firmneededto @ This is a true story, but 
build up this credit business —— much _ because business between 
of it on terms exceeding 6 months. E.C.G.D. and exporters is 
If you’re an exporter, the E.C.G.D. strictly confidential any 
man will be calling on you. It will details which could identify 
pay you to see him—and listen to the exporter have 
what he’s got to say. been left out. 


CGD 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. 
Its services are fully explained in the booklet-—‘Payment Secured’. 
Write for a free copy. 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRISTOL, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
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at each Area Gas Board you will find 


engineers with a surprising knowledge of it. 





Through a National Committee they 

pool their experience with their 
colleagues up and down the country. 
They have access to International 
information on gas for all purposes 
through a comprehensive Information 
Bureau in London. 

Behind them highly qualified research 

and development teams maintained by the 
Gas Industry constantly increase ie 
fundamental knowledge on the smokeless 

and efficient usage of gas. 

So it is that these Industrial Gas . 
Engineers at the Area Gas Boards do 

not walk alone !— 

You can benefit from this exceptional 


technical service organisation of which 


they are a part. 


A ROOST A OE WA OR Tt 


consult your area gas board 


MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.I 
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phenol 


Telephones of phenolic resin are 
more functional and durable, ply- 
wood adhesives for boats more de- 
pendable, quality of motor oils ims 
Proved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol, 


... Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
products for you. 


. — Though you won't always find Dow 

- ghemicals identified in the products 

you use each day, they are often 

the important basic ingredient that 

- makes possible higher quality and 

. Se eS lower price, Agricultural chemicals 

is = help the farmer*make his land more 

~<soproductive — help him in his fight 

‘ “against weeds and insects. Magne- 

sium by Dow is the lightweight metal 

. that ‘subtracts many pounds from 

power tools,:tuggage and ladders. 

These are but a few examples of 

w's contribution to progress 
through chemistry. 


















2 information about Dow 
le Giitect your representa- 
 Efigland, or write to Dow, 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LID., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan «+ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. » Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 













23 million people 


all over the world 
are better informed 
because 


they read 


of INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Available from all better bookstalls, 


Price One and Sixpence 


Newsweek 


Morris House, Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1! 





Newsweek 


The American Magazine 
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Through the RADIO TIMES you reach Mrs. Huggett, Mrs. Dale, 
Mrs. Archer, Mrs. Everywoman—thousands of them all over the 
country, with their husbands too. Nearly 9 million* households ta ke It 
every week. At least 19 million people read it every week. They re 
waiting to read your advertising—and willing to act on it when they ve 
read it. Time and again it’s been proved that every £ worth of advertis- 
ing in the RADIO TIMES brings in more replies and more orders than 4 
£ worth in any other advertising medium. That’s pulling power, ‘)' 


is! Do you want it to pull for you? Then get your advertising agent to 
put the RADIO TIMES on the schedule. 


raroucn tre RADIO TIMES 


Ail enquiries to 


% CERTIFIED A.B.C. WEEKLY NET SALES JAN.-DEC. 1955— 


6,800,715 


‘TOM HENN, HEAD O¥ ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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‘The contents of a gentleman’s cellar 
















should include at least a bottle or two of 


It was in 1821 that Mr. John Wm. Burdon 
first laid down the soleras from which 
sherry was regularly supplied to the Spanish 
Royal Household and from which now 
comes Heavenly Cream, a sherry ‘‘so well 


conceived as to be the master of all others’’, 


“The Sherry with the tassel” 
Bottles 27/6: Half-bottles 14/3 


Shipped by Coleman & Co. Lfd. 











No house 

coprrey p)avis 
from now on 

Europe’s first name 


need ever in Car Rental 
h LOW WINTER RATES 
| freeze up TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE whichever 


Plumbing properly planned or protected will continue to 
function in the worst of weather and if it is carried out in LEAD 


it will give trouble-free service for as long as the building 


es 


' stands, Nothing else is as economical in the long run. 


. 7 ECCLESTON STREET, S.W.1 9 -~ |) — 


HOUSEHOLDERS should write to The Lead Sheet and Pipe Council, 














tagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 4175) Tel : SLOane 0022 = — 
fora free copy of the British Standards Institution leaflet oo eho ot Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 GODFREY DAVIS 
FROST PROTECTION ADVICE TO HOUSEHOLDERS”’. (GLAdstone 6474) 39 Avenue de Neuwilly, 
F . Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
\ new CODE OF PRACTICE, “ Frost Precautions for the Water and Sanitary Tel : SABloas 98-12) 


Services in Buildings ’’, is available direct from The British Standards 
"tution, 2 Park Street, W.1., price 2/6d. net. Architects, Builders and all : SLL » 100 4 MOTOR OFL 
concerned with housing projects will find this publication invaluable. —WE USE EXCLYSIVELY SHEL 


S.W.1 
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I could present 
the facts much 
more quickly, 
Mr. Fraser, 


if we had 


RONEODEX 
VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


Loven 


Let’s call in Roneo 
and do the job properly! 


Keeping your finger on the facts 1s 


not easy in a modern business un!¢ss 

your records give you the information 

re you need. Roneo Visible Recor ing 

Methods are carefully devised in © 

operation with yourself to pres nt 

just the information required it 
the least possible expenditure of (¢ 


and effort. 


RONEO LIMITED * 17 SOUTHAMPTO? 
, 
LONDON - WCl- TELEPHONE : HOLBOR 7°22 
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The Chairman speaks ...on 


“What the shipping industry has been saying for 
years is now passing from the theoretical to the 
practically demonstrable stage, viz., that earnings, 
less taxes, cannot keep pace with the increased 
cost of replacing the older units of the fleet... 
One obvious “counter-measure” would be for 
British shipowners to take advantage of the 
protection afforded by suitable Colonial flags to 
build up their fleets by means which are denied to 
‘them through excessive taxation in the Mother 
Country.” Sir Ernest Murrant, Chairman of 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., in his annual statement 
published in The Birmingham Post, Sept. 4th, 1956. 


Companies wishing their reports and statements to 





SHIPOWNERS AND TAXATION 


‘Companies with their ships’registered under flags 
of “advantage” or “convenience” continue to 
thrive in happy and almost total avoidance of 
taxation, and will be in a very strong competitive 
position in the future. If Cunard had been able 
to work under a company registered under a 
flag of “advantage” instead of in Britain, their 
profits over the six years 1949 to 1954 would have 
been increased by over £14m. saved in taxation.’ 
Col. D. H. Bates, Chairman of Cunard Steam-Ship 
Co., Ltd., in his annual statement published in The 
Birmingham Post, April 23rd, 1956. 


reach a wide and influential market throughout 


The Birmingham Post 
Dirmingham Gazette 
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PROBING THE FUTURE OF AVIATION | No. 3 in aseries 


Hot enough 


to roast 


the Sunday Joint 





A 





Performance curves show the endurance of metals at the elevated 
temperatures of supersonic flight, Notice how aluminium loses its 
strength quickly at high temperatures; while titanium, both lighter and 
stronger, keeps its strength at these high temperatures. 

A. A titanium alloy B. A stainless steel. C. An aluminium alloy, 
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100 
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200 
TEMPERATURE *C 


A. V. ROE * GLOSTER * ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 


HAWKER 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING °* 


TEMPLEWOOD ENGINEERING * HIGH 


HAWKER SIDDELEY NUCLEAR POWER °* 
DUTY ALLOYS * and in Canada: 
CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT °* CANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
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Already aircraft are flying over 1,000 m.p.h. At this speed an 
aircraft begins to encounter the phenomenon known as the 
‘Heat Barrier’. This presents difficulties akin to the problem 
of climbing an ever increasing slope. At speeds of around 
1,500 m.p.h. the surface of an aircraft heats to a temperature o! 
about 120°C due to friction with the air. At 2,500 m.p.h. 
the temperature will be about 350°C. At such temperatures 
the metal in an aircraft begins to lose strength, the cockpit 
could become an oven in which one could roast beef. Finding 
an answer to this problem is one of aviation’s biggest headaches. 
New heat resistant metals (see diagram), means of refrigeration 
to keep the pilot cool, insulation—all these questions and many 
others are the unceasing concern of physicists and aeronautical 
engineers within the Hawker Siddeley Group. Men who in the 
short span of 50 years have progressed from speeds not much 
greater than that of a fast car to beyond the speed of sound. 
This effort must be applied to keep ourselves equipped and rea:l) 
to meet any threat to our existence. These problems are being 
faced not only because we cannot as yet assume that all men have 
learned the lessons of two World Wars and the Hydrogen bom), 
but because perhaps tomorrow we can apply our knowledge, °° 
hard gained, to the pursuit of peace, 


Research at 
Hawker Siddeley Group 


Pioneer...and World Leader in Aviation 
18 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 5S.W.1 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY * HAWh*! FY 
AVRO AIRCRAFT * ORENDA §F\\!‘!S 
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Salvage 


HEN Sir Winston Churchill told the House of Commons 
after Munich, “‘ We have sustained a total and unmitigated 
defeat,” it was still the prevailing notion that the agreement 
had been a triumph of statesmanship. As he noted in his memoirs, 
“ The storm which met me made it necessary to pause for a while 
before resuming.” But before long the truth of his words began to 
seep into the mind of the British nation, to good effect, hastening the 
pace at which the country ceased to rest on fancied success and set 
about repairing the damage, not quite irreparable, that had been done. 

Britain will be lucky if the damage done to its position in the world 
through the events of the past four weeks in the Middle East proves 

capable of being repaired. Once more this country has suffered a 
total and unmitigated defeat, and once more the voices of self- 
justitication urge the British to indulge their natural bent of supposing 
that everything really went very well—which, in turn, is met by a 
frustrated and useless carping in the Opposition, whose spokesmen 
harass ministers at question-time for admissions of collusion, or press 
them for promises of instant withdrawal from Egypt. 

The withdrawal of the British and French forces is unavoidable, but 
it will not wipe out the blunder of sending them in. Collusion 
is an intriguing subject. Parliamentary needling might in time 
succeed in attaching an imputation of prior consultation with 
Israel somewhere—perhaps on the leading men of the French govern- 
ment, leaving uncertain the extent to which their British colleagues 
were in their confidence. Let the journalists and the historians inquire 
into it; this is no work for Parliament just now. 

None of it might do much harm if Britain—not the Government, 
not the Opposition, but the nation—had not in fact suffered a reverse 
of the gravest character. The adventure in Egypt was ill-conceived 
in that it could never, with all success, have solved the problem which 
it was intended to solve. As it has turned out, it has not achieved 
even a local, temporary, or factitious success. The canal has not 
been seized. It has not been kept open, but has been very thoroughly 
blocked. President Nasser is still with us, and no likelihood has been 
established that, when he falls—as he will, one day—anyone better 
will follow him. The ill-will that has been created has blocked other 
channels of oil, besides the canal. Because of this, Britain has lost 
what freedom of action it had and is physically dependent on American 
goodwill, which it has lost. Backbenchers may still dream of a renewed 
bid for victory, but things have gone too far wrong for that. 

If great care is not taken, President Nasser will get away not only 
with the seizure of the canal but with the spoils of Israel's victory as 
wel! ; in that event, the Middle East—on which British and European 
dependence will not diminish, but will increase—would be more 
unsafe than before ; already it is more open than ever to Russian 
influence. All that can be done now is to pick up the broken china, not 


shuffle it-about. 
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Khrushchev on the See-Saw 


O-EXISTENCE has become anything but peaceful. 
The combined effect of recent events in Hungary 
and Egypt threatens to take the world back into a 
worse state of tension even than the cold war. Does the 
brutal Soviet intervention in Hungary mark the end of a 
chapter in postwar history, a return to the Stalinist 
method of ruling the satellites, coupled with a more 
bellicose attitude to the western world ? 

It may be premature to assume that such a fatal 
turning point has yet been reached. The balance of 
the conflicting evidence suggests rather that Moscow— 
bewildered, divided, and indeed in something of a 
panic—is still groping after a coherent line of conduct. 
Mr Khrushchev has candidly admitted that the Hun- 
garian crisis was thrust upon his government, which 
was caught unprepared and had to improvise an answer. 
The answer they chose was dictated partly by the fear 
that the fire of revolt would consume the whole edifice 
of communism in Eastern Europe, and partly by the 
Russian obsession with security. But it was an ad hoc 
decision in a specific case, a tragic expedient, not a 
stage in a calculated programme. 

Undoubtedly, Hungary had its effect on the Soviet 
handling of the Middle Eastern situation. Suez pro- 
vided the worried Soviet leaders with a golden oppor- 
tunity for counter-propaganda as well as for a show of 
strength. Rocket threats to London were a startling 
new departure for Stalin’s heirs, who, on taking over 
the succession, had promptly settled the Korean and 


Indo-Chinese entanglements so as not to risk a world | 


conflagration. But, although alarm over Hungary may 
have increased the violence of the Soviet reaction, it 
probably did not determine its substance. Having 
exerted great efforts over the last two years to get a 
foot in the Middle East, the Soviet Union could not 
stand idle watching an Anglo-French come-back. 
Inactivity would have meant loss of face in the Arab 
world and the loss of painfully won ground as well. 
The western divisions made interference safe. 
Marshal Tito, in his recent speech, mentioned the 
cleavage between Stalinist diehards and partisans of 
change within the world communist movement. He 
confirmed that the Soviet collective leadership is suffer- 
ing from a split mind. Symptoms of the disease are 
numerous, though none is more striking than this week's 
simultaneous blessing of Mr Gomulka, embarking on 
his “ Polish way to Socialism,” and cursing of Marshal 
Tito, who urged the Soviet leaders to extend the Polish 
precedent to other parts of Eastern Europe. Mr 
Gomulka had defied a most impressive Soviet delega- 
tion, argued calmly that his regime represented the 
last chance of keeping Poland communist without 
bayonets, and won. (Poland’s position is discussed 
in an article on p. 703). Other Russian rulers promptly 
used the columns of Pravda to publish attacks on 


Marshal Tito, lest Mr Gomulka’s success should be 
taken as a general licence for Titoism. 

The present Soviet leadership is not split simply 
because it is collective. It has to make its decisions 
now in a completely novel set of circumstances. Stalin 
sat at the top of a pyramid, from which orders were 
transmitted down and had to be applied ruthlessly. His 
successors not only destroyed the apex ; they have also 
been tampering with the whole complicated structure, 
Willy-nilly, they have encouraged the inarticulate 
Russian masses to play a larger part in the life of the 
country, and have encouraged the satellites to take the 
slogans of equality in earnest. In the Soviet Union, 
where the foundations of the communist society have 
been consolidated over nearly forty years, the dis- 
mantling of Stalinism may still, to a greater or lesser 
extent, be carried out in a slow and controlled fashion. 
In Eastern Europe, where a decade of breakneck 
industrialisation and Stalinist domination has utterly 
failed to provide the “revolution from above ” with a 
popular basis, it cannot. “ Their pace,” as a member of 
the Polish politburo exclaimed, “ will not do for us.” 
In Eastern Europe it is a deadly race to make up for 
lost time, a race against the clock, in which each delay, 
as Hungary has shown, can prove fatal. To keep the 
restless masses behind him a Gomulka has to make a 
show of independence, improve living conditions, and 
persuade his present followers that they have both 
a say and a stake in the regime. 


. 


Russians, brought up in the Stalinist school, could 
hardly realise from the outset the full implications and 
dangers of the movement they themselves had started. 
Only now are they beginning to grasp the loss. of direct 
control involved in exchanging pawns for partners and 
the economic sacrifices involved in helping such part- 
ners to gain a popular hold. From the very beginning 
Stalinist diehards—of whom Mr Molotov and Mr 
Kaganovich seem to be the spokesmen—resented 
reforms at home and the movement of liberalisation 
within the block, initiated by the reconciliation with 
Tito. But they had to put up with it so long as it 
paid dividends abroad and did not cause too great an 
upheaval. Even the Polish rebuff they had to accept, 
but the fighting in Budapest provided an opportunity 
to strike back. Alarmed army commanders sided wit! 
the diehards. Indeed, while control of the situation was 
passing out of Mr Nagy’s hands and the Russiams saW 
a real risk of losing Eastern Europe, probably nobody 
dared to oppose intervention. Did not both Marshe! 
Tito and Mr Gomulka, reluctantly, accept this sccond 
Soviet act in the Hungarian drama ? 


Such a rallying of communists to the system in the 
hour of danger did not prevent the split from reasset!- 
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ing itself on the morrow. Hungary in chaos, with 
numerous Soviet divisions bogged down trying desper- 
ately to restore order in a country paralysed by strikes 
and passive resistance, provided the reformers (whose 
probable leaders are Mr Mikoyan and Mr Malenkov) 
with a new argument, Against this background, con- 
cessions made to the Poles looked like a bargain for 
Moscow. Mr Khrushchev once again joined hands 
with the reformers and Mr Gomulka, who went to 
Moscow last week with apprehension, was given a 
smiling welcome. But the Stalinists remain both un- 
convinced and undefeated. 


* 


The reasons for Soviet determination to keep a grip 
on eastern Europe are twofold: strategic and political. 
Strategic considerations are obvious: advance positions 
are useful for attack and defence equally. Radar has 
given new substance to the old idea of a cordon sanitaire. 
The political balance-sheet is more complex, with assets 
or liabilities more evenly distributed. The Russian 
rulers have cause to fear that the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops might be followed by the collapse of the com- 
munist regimes, the substitution of unfriendly ones and 
a consequent loss in allies and prestige. But equally, 
they can well argue that nothing could be more 
disastrous than the Hungarian bloodshed, which over- 
night cancelled in the West the gains of three yerrs of 
“co-existence,” sowed unrest in communist parties and 
destroyed prospects of “popular fronts.” Believers in 
communism may very well argue that their creed would 
have more chance of success without the stigma of reli- 
ance upon Soviet armed force—which, indeed, as a 
method of repression may one day fail to work. Thus 
the whole concept of communism is at stake, though 
the test is deferred by the determination of the Soviet 
rulers, for quite other reasons, not to evacuate eastern 
Europe, at any rate without a military bargain in which 
Nato would have to pay a price. 

The immediate prospect, therefore, is one of 
unstable compromise. Within the Soviet block each 
case will probably be treated on its merits and the 
Russian rulers will be guided by events rather than 
guiding them. They may write off, temporarily, the 
possibility of communism spreading its influence in the 
West and pin their main hopes on Asia and the Middle 
East. 

7 


Within the Soviet ruling group, Mr Khrushchev is 
the man of compromise. As such he can be attacked 
by both sides in Moscow. Stalinist diehards will accuse 
him of indulging in dangerous experiments, explosive 
“ secret” speeches or risky negotiations with the J:1go- 
slav heretics, instead of leaving well alone. ‘The 
opposing faction will blame him for doing too little 
too late; for having bowed to the Poles only after 
damage had been done; above all, for a personal 
responsibility for what has happened in Hungary. 
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Mr Nagy’s fall in 1955 was merely an echo of Mr 
Malenkov’s disgrace. Who can say what results a 
Malenkov policy of reforms and concessions to the 
consumers might have brought in Hungary ? 

The new equilibrium is unstable by its very nature, 
and herein lies the chief danger for Mr Khrushchev. 
Liberalisation has its own momentum and cannot be 
isolated within, say, Poland’s frontiers. By blowing 
alternately hot and cold, the divided Soviet leaders 
may precipitate a second Budapest and in that case 
the army may step in to administer Stalin’s heritage. 
Mr Molotov’s appointment as Minister of State Control 
may even be a move in that direction. As long as the 
see-saw continues, however, Mr Khrushchev can sit, 
uncomfortably, on the middle of the plank ; but if it 
tips either way, he may fall off. 


Future Soviet policy is thus obscure and uncertain. 
It is the more important to try both to understand it 
and, if at all possible, to influence its course. The 
evident Hungarian hostility to Russia gives the West 
no ground for complacency. Events have shown that 
the Western powers lack any means, short of atomic 
war, of restraining Russian conduct. President Eisen- 
hower has reasserted that the east Europeans were 
never encouraged to start a hopeless struggle. His 
specialists in psychological warfare had not made this 
message clear in advance; disillusioned hopes now 
breed a bitterness in Hungary which gift parcels, how- 
ever generous, will not allay. What more the West 
is willing to do for them is only one of the many 
questions calling for an immediate answer. Should 
national communism be assisted, through economic aid 
and other concessions, though its limitations are only 
too plain? A settlement of the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
which would remove one Soviet justification for keep- 
ing troops in Poland, is one question about which the 
western powers ought to be thinking. Beyond it looms 
the great question: what price, short of the departure 
of American troops from Europe, could induce the 
Russians to withdraw within their own borders ? 
It is in the light of these questions that the Soviet 
disarmament proposals as well as Mr Khrushchev’s 
utterances have to be scrutinised and countered. 

The present time of tension and mutual suspicion 
could not be less propitious for a conference. Many 
consultations, probings or feelers and much thought 
are needed before it could even be contemplated. 
But the change of course in Poland and the revolt in 
Hungary have altered, potentially at any rate, the 
balance of power in Europe. There is a danger that, 
left to themselves, events may lead inexorably to a 
renewed building up of international tension. The 
pity is that the West itself stands at odds at a time 
when there is an urgent need for concerted action and, 
perhaps, great scope for new initiatives. It is one thing 
to decide that a return to the cold war, or even some- 
thing worse, is unavoidable. It is quite another to drift 
into it blindfold, or rather to stumble into it because 
one’s eyes were fixed on Suez. 
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Three Little Sins 


se so happens that three topics that have been in 
the news this week (two of which are discussed 
more fully on later pages) raise the same difficulty. 
They are all economic topics, concerned with restric- 
tions or protection, and the liberal in discussing 
them has to strike a balance between what is expedient 
in the world as it is and what would be sensible in 
the world one should want (that is, in a world where 
no frictions from established interests existed). They 
are all cases in which it may be right to connive at a 
compromise with the abstractly sensible, in pursuit of 
the politically possible or the temporarily wise. But let 
us realise what we will be conniving at in each instance. 

First, the Government is introducing an Anti- 
Dumping Bill in the House of Commons. The 
abstractly sensible course would be to introduce a pro- 
dumping bill instead. Dumping arises because foreign 
governments or foreign manufacturers decide to sub- 
sidise British consumers at the expense of their own 
taxpayers and consumers ; it is a bad thing when they 
offer these gifts in third markets where we compeie, but 
a good thing when they offer them to us. The reasons 
why Britain is nevertheless going to refuse, instead of 
encourage, these foreign subventions are: first, to 
avoid irritation to British workers who would have to 
move jobs out of competing industries (although the 
cost of movement, in a fully employed economy, 
would be slight) ; and secondly, because it is advisable 
to placate British industry at this time in order to per- 
suade it to accept with good grace the much bigger dis- 
turbance likely to be caused by the advance towards 
general freer trade in Europe. For these reasons, and 
because the anti-dumping bill looks like being a rela- 
tively mild one, it is probably impolitic to oppose it. 
But we should be clear what Britain will be doing: it 
will be turning away gifts offered to it by foreigners 
because the Government is chary of facing institutional 
and political friction at home. 

Secondly, the Government last week published its 
Shops Bill. There are certain features of this extra- 
ordinarily bad bill which will need to be opposed on 
every ground of moderation as well as of economic 
interest ; an article on page 675 discusses the amend- 
ments that every MP should be urged to support in 
committee. But the main economic blight upon the 
bill is that it continues a ban on enterprise first 
introduced into British shops legislation by a late 
amendment to the Act of 1928: an amendment which 
laid down that statutory shop closing hours should be 
compulsory even for small shopkeepers who employ 
no assistants. The reason for this restriction is that the 
majority of small shopkeepers who (quite sensibly) do 
not want to work until all hours of the night themselves 
are determined to prevent the minority who do want to 
work hard from gaining what they call “an unfair 
advantage.” Almost certainly, whatever the fate of 


more moderate amendments to the bill, Parliament wi! 
be tactically obliged to accept this restriction again 
But, once agaih, let us be clear what it will be accepting . 
it will be accepting the re-enshrinement into legislation 
of a compulsory restrictive practice. 


* 


Thirdly, and most immediately depressing, petro! 
rationing is to return to Britain next month. In a letter 
on page 682 the socialist economist, Dr Thomas Balogh. 
twits us for not opposing this, and for not supporting 
rationing by price instead. Now, there is an orthodox 
economic, as well as a political, riposte to Dr 
Balogh’s suggestion that the whole problem might be 
solved by an increase in the petrol tax: the maxi- 
mum amount of petrol that can be brought into this 
country is going to be suddenly restricted, demand has 
got to be cut to that level, and nobody can be quite 
sure what increase in price would precisely do the 
trick. One cannot experimentally move the petrol tax 
up and down each successive week. Nevertheless, there 
would be a way out of this dilemma: coupons equal to 
the amount of petrol that can be allowed for pleasure 
motoring could be issued, and sold (instead of allocated 
through the post office, to all comers and at a price 
which would be moved up and down to equate demand 
with varying supply. 

There would have been, in principle, no obvious 
economic objections to such a scheme. It would 
have been rather more equable than an ordinar 
rationing scheme because it would recognise th2! 
some people would be willing to incur financial 
sacrifice in order to get more petrol, while others might 
hardly be incommoded by the new basic ration of 200 
miles a month ; and it would have brought useful forti- 
fication to the revenue. The main objection to it, of 
course, is political: motorists are going to be so cross 
at having to put up with petrol coupons again that to 
ask them to buy those coupons instead of drawing them 
free would have been the last straw. That, one can be 
sure, is why such a scheme was never even considered : 
and all that can reasonably be asked is whether 
some limited thinking along these lines should stil! 
necessarily be excluded. For example, when one 
motorist sells a petrol coupon to another, both pre- 
sumably feel that they benefit and nobody else is hurt. 
so why should the new regulations be as fussy about this 
sort of transaction as they were last rationing time ? 

In all these three instances the liberal, when faced 
by the clash between public opinion and the logic of 
his own philosophy, is likely in some measure to run 
away. He need not be ashamed of this ; discretion is 
often the better part of valour. What is jmportant is 
that he should feel some slight guilt at running away, 
rather than any guilt at putting the liberal case. 
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A Plan for Sinai 


Fo a week the United Nations has played the lead 
on the Suez stage. Mr Hammarskjild has flown in 
and out of Cairo, and the first units of the Assembly’s 
task force have reached the Suez Canal. To avoid con- 
fusion of mind about what these international servants 
have to do, it must be recalled again that they are hand- 
ling two disputes. One is that between the Anglo- 
French partnership and Egypt over the canal; the 
other, that between Israel and Egypt, ranging over 
armistice and frontier topics that include the canal, but 
not at the top of the list. What are the UN objectives 
in both quarrels ? In neither will it do any good if, 
inhibited by legalism, it sets out simply to restore the 
status quo ante. To stop a fight only to put the clock 
back to where fighting started is to set the stage for a 
repeat performance ; it would be to forget the UN’s 
preventive role. Those who give the force its orders 
must weigh now what it must do at both points, on 
the canal and on the border of Palestine, so that trouble 
will not happen again. 

The canal is in Egypt’s sovereignty, but Egypt has 
violated treaties by blocking passage, and on a wanton 
scale. To deal with the task of clearance it has been 
induced to ask help with the job from Mr Ham- 
marskjéld, at United Nations expense. Those who will 
foot the bill of several million pounds sterling are 
entitled to insist that Egypt accept arrangements to 
guard against blockage in future, whatever the pretext. 

UN’s problem on the Israel frontier is less simple. 
Here items that must figure in the reckoning before 
the balance is struck are overlaid by confusing 
considerations—among them Israel’s victory in Gaza 
and Sinai and its later promise, under heavy simul- 
taneous pressure from America and Russia, to withdraw. 
The UN is bound to insist on the withdrawal. But to 
ask Israel, as the Egyptians demand, under cloak of the 
Anglo-French attack and cease-fire, to accept a return 
to an era of Egyptian commando strongpoints would 
be wholly unreasonable. 


* 


What course can the United Nations plot in this 
confused terrain ? Individual American and Australian 
delegates in New York have been canvassing for a 
demilitarised Sinai under Egyptian civil administration. 
This would be much better than nothing. But a more 
watertight and far more useful plan would be 
that briefly outlined in The Economist of August 4th 
(page 383) at the very outset of the Suez crisis, but 
not then amplified because, at the time, it appeared, 
perhaps, visionary ; it looks less visionary now, and its 
virtues look larger. 

This plan was for a permanent international zone to 
consist of the Gaza strip, plus a narrow strip of 
Egyptian Sinai running all down the frontier to the 


Gulf of Aqaba south of Israel’s Red Sea outlet at Eilat, 
plus the island of Tiran at the mouth of that gulf. The 
proposal was that this area should be permanently 
manned by a United Nations authority and should be 
available for the passage of oil pipelines, air and land 
traffic—in fact, all international communications agree- 
able to the United Nations. It would be a remedy for 
Europe’s Achilles heel—the Suez bottleneck. 

There are evident snags, always, in a venture that 
has no precedent, but this plan’s advantages can be 
plainly stated. First, the international authority could 
pay its way by leasing wayleaves for pipelines, air 
Staging posts and other amenities likely to reduce 
the dependence of Europe and Asia on the several 
precarious passages through unstable lands. The scheme 
would supply Arab exporting countries whose markets 
are in Europe with unchallengeable access to a free port 
on the Mediterranean—an outlet for Jordanian phos- 
phates, and for Saudi oil and natural gas ; these could 
cross the Gulf of Aqaba and arrive at a free port at 
Gaza without crossing the territory of any other state. 
Iraqi lines could cross either Jordan or Saudi Arabia 
to reach Gaza—precious alternatives to Syria. More- 
over, this buffer (as well as transit) zone would make 
it possible for Israel and Egypt to reduce their military 
budgets to a size compatible with their resources and 
welfare. Israel, in return for the occupied territory it 
would be giving up, would get a blockade-free outlet 
to the Red Sea. 

This does not exhaust the credit balance. The works 
undertaken and the installations put up by investors 
would give employment to many of the 200,000 Arab 
refugees in the Gaza strip. The enterprise would open 
the Gulf of Aqaba to all traffic, as it should be opened, 
instead of only to that acceptable to whatever power 
controls the mouth of the gulf. Unlike most territorial 
transfers, it would displace no settled nationals of any 
country. The building of a second canal is not worth 
including, now, in the list because of the difficulty 
of the terrain ; but it, too, is a project that might not 
be visionary for ever. 

The essence of the continuing crisis at the world 
crossroads in the Suez area (and what has happened 
since President Nasser’s seizure of the Canal Com- 
pany’s rights and properties has made matters worse, 
not better) is that the right of passage can be denied 
whenever a transit country is minded to exercise its 
right of sovereignty. What is needed is an arrangement 
by which along at least one line of communication these 
two rights are never in conflict. In an international 
zone, law and power can be on the same side. 

The scheme has practical drawbacks. The area is 
almost waterless ; the international authority might 
have to distil water from the sea. The coastal waters 
off Gaza are shallow, and long jetties would cost money 
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—yet they need not be as long as the jetty that the 
Saudis have already built to the horizon at Damman 
on the Persian Gulf. Egypt will protest loudly at the 
“surrender ” of territory—but the noise may well be 
offset by welcoming sounds from the oil-exporting Arab 
states beyond Suez, who for the first time would have 
untrammelled access to their best markets. Israel has 
said that it will not surrender Gaza or Tiran to Egypt 
—but it would probably surrender both to a United 


Operation 
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Nations authority to hold in permanence, if only to 
recover the ground lately lost in United States and 
world opinion. The Soviet Union will dub it a new 
manifestation of old colonialism—but only because it 
will upset Russian plans for keeping the tempers in the 
Middle Eastern vacuum at boiling point. All told 
such an arrangement promises vastly more assets than 
liabilities. 'Who, and the question is crucial, is now 
ready to champion it in New York ? 


Musketeer 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CYPRUS, PORT SAID AND ISRAEL 


O doubt the lessons to be drawn from the conduct 

and outcome of the allied expedition against 
Egypt are more political than military. But there will 
also have to be a military post mortem on Operation 
Musketeer ; the generals will have to ask themselves 
why, in the event, they were unable to give the allied 
governments the military instrument they needed to 
carry out their policy (whether right or wrong). In the 
end the timetable of operations simply did not fit the 
demands of the political timetable. If the reason why 
is found to be more political than military, Operation 
Musketeer will merely prove to be yet another example 
of a war (or armed conflict) which the politicians con- 
sidered far too serious a matter to leave to the generals. 


At present only a tentative appraisal can be made. 
The public is asking four main questions. The first is 
why the seaborne landing could not be made until seven 
days after the Prime Minister issued his ultimatum 
to Egypt and Israel, and three months or so after 
the first determination to use force, if need be. 
The second is whether the bombing of Egyptian air- 
fields and military positions, prolonged over five days, 
was really necessary, since, despite the care in its direc- 
tions, it was politically disastrous ; or whether it was 
intended as a substitute for landings, or whether indeed 
it was simply a way of filling in the time-interval. The 
third question is why, after all the incubation, it took 36 
hours for the allied forces to get 25 miles down the canal 
The fourth, inevitably, is how long it would have taken 
to reach Suez if the allied governments had ignored 
world opinion and threats of intervention by Russia 
and decided once they were in to finish the job. 

These questions are asked in the light of the situation 
produced by the Israeli attack in Sinai ; but it is worth 
remembering that the Anglo-French military planning 
began a long time before in quite other circumstances, 
The first plans must have been made immediately after 
the nationalisation of the canal, and they had to take 
account of the likelihood that Britain and France would 
have to act alone. The scale of the mobilisation of 
specialists (REME, signals, RAOC, etc.) from the 
reserve and the preparations made in Malta and Cyprus 
suggest that the chiefs of staff had two main possibilities 


in mind : first, that “ very quick” action might have 
to be taken at any time—for example, if British lives 
in Egypt were endangered—in which case airborne 
forces would have to be thrown in at short notice, what- 
ever the risk ; second, that, if the canal itself was to 
be taken and held (the original motive), a very large 
force, of between two and three divisions, and possibly 
more, would have to be landed by sea. The nearest 
base at which such a force could be embarked, and 
held for a long period in readiness, was Malta. 

At an early stage, the idea of an attack on Suez based 
on Aden was dismissed as impracticable ; so also was 
the idea of an attack on Alexandria from Libya—though 
it looks as if President Nasser had wind of the latter 
plan since he sent his best armoured brigade to 
Alexandria on October 30. Cyprus is the nearest base 
to Egypt, and the chiefs of staff are insisting that it is 
vital, but its harbour, Famagusta, is inadequate to 
handle more than a few small ships ; these facilities 
were not increased after the canal zone was evacuated 
in 1954; and the navy was prepared only to use it for 
subsidiary operations. ; 

As soon as plans were made for a seaborne landing, 
based on Malta, the timetable imposed itself. So, too, 
did the problem of the effectiveness of the Egyptian 
airforce, equipped with Russian MiGs and Iluyshins 
and widely reported at that time to be partly manned 
by Russians. It takes four days for tank landing craft 
to sail from Malta to Egypt ; one day for any ships that 
could be sent from the limited harbourages in Cyprus ; 
probably seven days for any ships carrying French 
armour from Marseilles. Upon arrival, the position 
would be that there would be virtually no air cover for 
the armada, except from obsolescent carrier-based air- 
craft. Hunters operating from Cyprus would hardly 
have ten minutes’ flying over the canal zone. With the 
experience of Salerno in mind, the military planners 
must have seen in the period which the transports and 
LST’s must be at sea the logical time to smash the 
Egyptian airforce by bombing from Malta, Cyprus and 
carriers. (Cyprus had not even enough airfields to 


mount the whole air operation.) 
These plans had to be adapted to the circumstances 
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created by Israel’s attack on Egypt—which was brought 
forward swiftly to take advantage of Russian involve- 
ment in Hungary. If there was foreknowledge, or 
at least well-founded anticipation, of Israeli plans, 
there were now two new factors to take into 
account: first, that a large part of Egypt’s army 
and air force would be drawn off to Sinai (in fact, it 
was already poised there) ; second, that it was possible 
to think about dates. Israel in fact mobilised on 
October 25, and even a limited degree of “ construc- 
tive” collusion would have enabled the allied command 
to make final plans then-and start final embarkation. 
Full collusion would have permitted the Malta-based 
seaborne forces to have been on their way when the 
Prime Minister issued the ultimatum—either to Port 
Said or to a rendezvous off Cyprus. 


* 


Either the allied command made no use of the advance 
warnings which knowledge of Israeli intentions might 
have supplied, or they were not passed on. Some of 
the seaborne force left Malta the night of the ultimatum, 
but much of it followed two days later, and could not 
have hurried on the way. The two days were prob- 
ably taken up in planning, embarkation, and last-minute 
reorganisation. When it was at sea, the completeness 
of the Israeli victory became clear; perhaps half 
President Nasser’s army was destroyed, though not 
his large guerilla formations in the canal zone. The 
timetable was, however, adhered to. The heavy air 
attack continued and the seaborne force landed on 
November 6th. The airborne landings were advanced 
one day, the paratroopers and commandos successfully 
reaching Port Said with only air support. 

It looks, therefore, as if, on the timetable, the allied 
forces were unduly slow in arriving. But it also seems 
that there was no attempt to consider a quick change 
of plan, whereby the air attack would have been cur- 
tailed and the Cyprus-based forces flown in earlier— 
say, on November 3rd—taking a calculated risk on the 
break-up of Egyptian morale. Israeli forces had already 
stopped on the ten-mile line indicated in the allied 
ultimatum when the Anglo-French airborne formations 
created their bridgehead and took an airfield (November 
5th). But neither they nor the seaborne forces, which 
landed on the beaches on November 6th, were able to 
exploit this initial success. Time had then become 
precious, as the governments well knew, though the 
allied command was not told so. 

Obedient to their instructions to take every care to 
keep both allied and Egyptian casualties to the mini- 
mum, the allied commanders negotiated for the 
surrender of Port Said for nearly twelve hours, and in 
the end had to take it by storm ; it fell finally soon after 
4 p.m. (GMT) on November 6th. Armour was coming 
ashore from 7.30 a.m. The town’s resistance did not 
entirely hold up the advance southwards, but, allowing 
for the time taken in disembarking, there was very little 
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time to win a good position to renew the offensive at 
El Kantara before the cease-fire at midnight. The allied 
commanders, however, had no idea that there was any 
need to put on speed ; the order to cease fire at midnight 
came over the tape as a complete surprise to them some- 
time around 6 p.m. (GMT). 

Mr Head, the Minister of Defence, flew to Cyprus 
on November 3rd, so that the decision to stick to the 
original plan must have been made then—to “take 
police action” despite the fact that it could not begin 
for another two days, even by sending the paratroopers 
in a day ahead. At that time, too, the period needed 
for its completion must have been discussed. It is most 
improbable that the allied command ever promised 
to reach Suez in 48 hours from landing. All 
the indications are that they expected to take five 
to seven days to complete their occupation of the zone— 
which involved holding 100 miles of exposed flank 
and the occupation of three large towns as well as the 
destruction of the enemy’s forces. In the first thirty- 


six hours they had not yet deployed to face the main 
body of the enemy. 


* 


These plans were all along agreed with the govern- 
ments, and the only way in which the Anglo-French 
expedition could have reached the canal sooner would 
have been either (a) by starting sooner from Malta—a 
political decision—or (b) by taking the risk of trying 
to use the airborne forces several days in advance of 
the seaborne force. It may be doubted whether the 
paratroopers and commandos in the numbers landed 
(there was one French battalion undropped), and un- 
supported, would have got much farther down the 
causeway in the face of the Egyptian resistance actually 
met on the ground. It is, however, almost certain that 
they would not have been incommeded from the air. 
Though the allies put out statements that Egypt’s air 
force outnumbered theirs by two to one, against the 
Israelis the Egyptians never got more than twenty 
MiGs in the air (and never in formation) or more than 
ten Ilyushins—not because of the allied bombing, but 
for lack of personnel of which the Egyptians made no 
secret. 

There seem, on a first and no doubt incomplete 
assessment, therefore, to be two conclusions to be 
drawn. The original military timetable, even if a day 
or two could have been shaved off it, was doomed 
politically in the circumstances. A sudden airborne 
seizure of the canal—or points on it—depended on 
taking risks of much bigger allied casualties, a truer 
assessment of the Egyptians’ air potential, and a quicker 
appreciation of the Israeli achievement. Perhaps if the 
allied command had had another parachute brigade 
they might have risked it. But the strange fact emerges 
that the existence on the ground of 300 or 400 Russian 
planes which the Egyptians could not fly was a decisive 
factor in frustrating the allies’ aims. 
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Notes of the 


Week 











Overstrain 


VERYBODY will sympathise with Sir Anthony Eden for 
his overstrain, not least those of his critics who have 
been increasingly worried at the mounting obviousness of 
the overstrain itself. The political consequences of his very 
necessary holiday in Jamaica cannot easily, or sensibly, be 
assessed. It comes at a time when the Conservative party is 
seething again—not against Sir Anthony, nor indeed directly 
against any of its other leaders, but mainly against the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations ; Mr Hammarskjéld 
has taken over from Mr Dulles and Mr Gaitskell as the con- 
venient bogeyman of back bench mythology. Whatever 
decisions are taken about the phasing of the British with- 
drawal from Port Said, the important point to make to the 
Government is that the back bench Tories in the 1922 
committee are certainly in no fit condition to influence them. 
The ruling emotions of back bench Tory MPs at the moment 
are an amalgam of all the emotions that make the worst coun- 
sellors—hurt national pride, the desire for party unity by 
members who never wanted Britain to go into Suez but 
who are now inclined to agree with the militants that there 
would be even more danger in getting out precipitately, the 
desperate urge of the militants themselves to prove that the 
operation has in some way been a success. It is not sensible 
to try to speculate what sort of “ compromise ” the leaders 
might be able to sell to a party in this condition ; according 
to the reactions of the moment, and to the temper of the 
speeches made then by particular excited individuals, almost 
any compromise might have an equal chance of success— 
and a more than even chance of failure. 

The Prime Minister is not likely to ask Mr Butler to 
incur the odium of dealing with this party situation, 
although some other politicians would ; any decisions that 
ar: made are likely to be made before he leaves for Jamaica 
or after cabled consultation with him there. That is one 
reason why the possible personal consequences of the 
Jamaica interlude cannot at this stage usefully be brought 
up for discussion. But the Prime Minister’s enforced rest 
does bring into the spotlight what has been one of the most 
worrying features of the whole crisis: namely the way in 
which decisions have had to be taken by very small groups 
of men who have driven themselves, by sheer devotion to 
duty, into a physical state that would be regarded as a bar 
to adequately filling any other job save apparently that of 
running the country. This sense of overstrain has been 
apparent not only in the Prime Minister, but in some other 
politicians and in some of the very few high officials who 
have been at the centre of policy-making in the last few 
critical weeks. Sir Anthony should be urged to do as little 
work as possible while in Jamaica, for his health’s sake ; 
when he comes back he should also be urged to spread more 
of the work around. 


New Light on Policy 


ow that airliners have resumed normal flights through 
N the Eastern Mediterranean, mailbags are pouring 
into London from beyond Suez and bringing tales of 
incredulity and dismay from the British citizens at work 
there. Merchants, contractors’ men, technicians workin: 
on development for foreign governments, missionaries, 
schoolmasters, even—in their more discreet way—govern- 
ment officials all say the same: they write from among 
the ruins of goodwill. They tell of the work of years 
smashed in a week by what amounted to taking sides in 
the Palestine conflict. From too many places the story is 
of boycott and the probable loss of contracts and trade. 

All writers admit that Egypt needed curbing, but all ask 
the same question: who chose the method ? Who weighed 
its consequences in Asia, and particularly among the thin 
layer of friends gathered into the Baghdad Pact? So: 
letters add that once the cabinet knew it had gone 
far, it might as well have gone to the limit and on to Suez 
What did it expect to retrieve out of what it did ? 

These people write in ignorance of the still prevailing 
complacency in this country, and of the degree to which 
the form chosen for the Labour attack caused an upsurg 
of party feeling that has diverted too many Conservativ: 
from the facts of life in Asia. Till now, members of th 
House of Commons, busy shoring up the party keep, hav« 
not had time to heed any distant evidences of national! 
disaster. An exchange of their views with those of British 
friends working anywhere between Baghdad and Colombo 


would be profitable. The greater the knowledge, the greate: 
the disquiet. 


Quandary on the Jordan 


T HE Syrian delegate who interrupted the UN debat 
on Hungary in order to read out a cable from hi: 
government about “imminent aggression” by Britain. 
France and Israel unwittingly gave away the degree to which 
rumour and confusion of mind prevail in Damascus. A 
country sealed off from the world by army censorship is 
unaware of the effect such yarns will have on outside ears 
Even gullible delegations had their doubts about a story 
so out of keeping with the current efforts of the alleged 
culprits to recapture American goodwill. 

In fact, there is evidence that the Russian penetration 
of Syria has been exaggerated ; it comes even from Iraq 
(which has no reason to damp down the stories). It is 
true that at the recent Arab conference in Beirut, during 
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which the fear of Soviet penetration that fills many rulers’ 
minds imparted a “ stick to America” slant to the discus- 
sions, the Syrian delegate differed from his colleagues. But 
even he was not for all-out dependence on Russia. He 
merely advocated keeping in with Moscow because the 
Bulganin letter had “saved” the Arabs. What is clear is 
that to use the phrase “ Syrian opinion” is misleading for 
the present, because country and army are both riven by 
conflict as to how far they can bear left without falling 
under a new foreign domination. 

On the immediate border of Israel every state is in the 
same dilemma. In an effort to solve it, the Jordan parlia- 
ment has unanimously approved recommendations calling 
for the establishment of relations with Russia and China, 
and for abrogation of the British treaty. It will probably go 
through with this operation regardless of the help which 
Jordan may have received from the British warning to Israel 
of October 14th against attacking Jordan. From the British 
angle, the treaty is now a liability ; at least its cancellation, 
now that Jordan has become irrecoverably unstable, will 
save {10 million or so a year. 


No Clues at Chester 


HE result of the Chester by-election was very much the 
s sort of result one would have expected if the Suez crisis 
had never occurred. As the accompanying table shows, the 
extreme swing against the Conservatives in the Tonbridge 
by-election last June, which most people now agree was due 


BY-ELECTIONS SINCE TONBRIDGE 





| % Swings to 


Constituency and Date | _—_——__ _____ merges 











| | ‘on- 
Labour | : - | Other 
servative 
Tonbridge, June 7th........ | +8} —84 -- 
Newport, July 6th ......... +24 | -—6} + 3}* 
Chester-le-Street, Sept. 27th | 4} | —4h ome 
Chester, Nov. 15th ......... | 4} —5 + $f 
* Welsh Nationalist. + Liberal. 


to rather special factors, narrowed considerably at subse- 
quent by-elections at Newport (in July) and Chester-le-Street 
(in September). Now the predominantly conservative con- 
stituency of Chester has recorded a very similar swing as 
the predominantly socialist mining constituency of Chester- 
le-Street did two months ago. 

One plausible guess at the reason for this is that, although 
differences of opinion about the Suez issue have been wide 
and have cut across party lines, they may not have been 
differences of the sort that cause the ordinary man (as distinct 
from the occasional sophisticate) to change party allegiance : 
the ordinary man, on this view, still votes for whichever 
party he feels is promising to make life economically easter 
for him. If this is true it could be depressing for the Con- 
servatives, since the main economic consequences of Suez 
are still to be felt ; it is, however, even more depressing 
for the country. Whatever assumptions one makes, Chester 
should probably be regarded as the datum line from which 
to measure post-Suez effects on British politics, not as a 
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result that has itself incorporated any of those effects. To 
make this datum line clear: the Chester swing (of between 
43 and § per cent to Labour) would, if spread evenly across 
the country, return Labour to power at a new general elec- 
tion with a majority of between 70 and go in the House. 


Less Than Four Hangings a Year? 


T is now almost certain that Mr Silverman’s bill to abolish 
| the death penalty will not be reintroduced this session. 
The Tory abolitionist who drew fourth place in the ballot 
for private members’ bills has decided not to substitute it 
for her own measure, and although Miss Alice Bacon, having 
drawn eighth place, has agreed to reintroduce it, her chance 
of being able to do so is remote. 

It is thus important to look more closely at the Govern- 
ment bill, which received an unopposed second reading last 
week. If it goes through as it stands, the effect merely of 
limiting capital punishment will be, according to the Home 
Secretary’s rough estimate, to reduce the number of death 
sentences passed from an average of 25 a year to 6, and of 
executions from 13 to 4. As the bill also allows wider 
grounds for reducing a conviction from murder to man- 
slaughter, the future number of death sentences and execu- 
tions should be lower still—unless, of course, the judges 
make havoc of the bill’s intentions by interpreting these 
provisions too narrowly. Thus Mr Lloyd-George is keeping 
all the machinery for executions, including the training of 
the hangman, for use perhaps two or three times a year ; 
and for a few years only, since, as Mr George Benson pointed 
out in the second reading debate, the next Labour Govern- 
ment will abolish capital punishment altogether. If Labour 
comes back in 1959, what Parliament is now being asked 
to legislate for is the right to take the lives of probably 
less than a dozen murderers. 

Does Mr Lloyd-George really believe that this right ts 
essential for the preservation of law and order—the criterion 
he has adopted in his bill for distinguishing between “ capital 
murders ” and “ life sentence murders” ? Does he think it 
is worth the cost of sponsoring this anomalous, vagarious 
measure, which the law lords will almost certainly ridicule, 
even if, with an eye to the future of the Upper House, they 
do not seek to amend it ? The Homicide Bill does not settle 
the death penalty controversy. On the contrary, it will stir 
up the old agitation and debates every time a future Heath 
or Christie or Straffen tries to establish a defence of 
“ diminished responsibility,” every time, in fact, that a 
person is on trial for his life ; that the number of such trials 
will be fewer once the bill is law will only intensify the high- 





Oil and Petrol 


The effects of the serious shortage of oil and petrol 
in Britain and Europe, and the restrictions which are 
being applied, are discussed in a leading article on 
page 666, in Notes of the Week on page 674, na 
message from our Paris correspondent on page 697, 
and in Business Notes on page 711. 
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light on them. The controversy cannot be settled except 
by complete abolition, and it is a thousand pities that Mr 
Lloyd-George, who has performed so many changes of 
opinion on this subject, could not bring himself to go back 
to the views he held in 1948. 


Kadar’s Taxis 


HE spirit of the Hungarian people continues amazingly 

high in spite of bitterness at the failure of the outside 
world to come to their rescue and despair at their future 
prospects. In spite of everything their* sense of humour 
keeps breaking through. The people of Budapest have 
now christened the Soviet tanks “ Kadar’s taxis.”” The other 
day one Russian tank crew were surprised to find themselves 
loudly cheered by the bystanders ; the reason was a large 
notice fixed to the back of the tank which read, in 
Hungarian, “We are Russians and we must go home.” 
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Unfortunately, the Russians are not taking the hint and in 
the absence of any sign that they intend to go, the far- 
reaching verbal concessions made by Mr Kadar at the end 
of last week seem to have made little impression. The 
same obstacle seems to have thwarted his efforts to make 
his government more attractive by bringing in Mr Nagy 
and some non-Communist politicians. In his desperate 
efforts to break the general strike, Mr Kadar’s tactics have 
ranged from violent threats of deportation to a bland admis- 
sion (in the official newspaper) that the strike was not the 
work of terrorists and counter-revolutionaries, but arose out 
of the workers’ determination to reform the country’s 
economic and political life. 

A more potent weapon than verbal threats or blandish- 
ments is the regime’s attempt—it is not yet clear how 
successful it is—to control strictly all food supplies and use 
them as a bait to bring the workers back to the factories: 
there is evidence that even Red Cross supplies are being 
diverted to this end. There was a very partial resumption 
of work early this week. The estimates by independent 
observers of the proportion who went back varied between 
10 and 30 per cent ; and it is generally agreed that few of 








NDER the Charter, the Secretary- 

General of the United Nations is 
administrative chief; Mr Trygve Lie 
after seven years in the job described it 
as impossible ; according to Mr Ham- 
marskjéld’s own way of thinking, his 
functions are “to find and to keep alive 
and to broaden whatever is the common 
denominator in the foreign policies of 
the nations.” As with many of Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s statements, the precise 
meaning of this is ambiguous, but the 
general idea plain. The function of the 
Secretary-General, as he understands it, 
is not to initiate policies or to strike 
attitudes, but to search for and 
strengthen points of agreement among 
the disunited. 

Over the last few weeks he has been 
doing this on a more public stage than 
hitherto in his four years of office. The 
pressure has been greater and the issues 
more momentous, but his methods have 
not basically changed. In the white heat 
after the news of the Anglo-French 
ultimatum, the Secretary-General an- 
nounced that his impartiality must not 
degenerate into expediency ; ultimately 
the aims of the Charter must determine 
for him what is right or wrong (senti- 
ments which, loosely interpreted, might 
mean that he was going to stand no 
nonsense from Britain, France or Israel). 
Having stated his position, Mr Hammar- 
skjOld wasted no further breath on 
pronouncements. 

He was commissioned by the General 
Assembly with two main tasks in the 
Middle East imbroglio. Within 48 hours 
he was to design an international police 


Secretary-General on the Stage 


force ; and in 12 hours to effect a cease- 
fire in Egypt. The terms of reference 
for the force, produced on time and 
confirmed by the Assembly, are a perfect 
example of Mr Hammarskjold’s inspired 
woolliness. While the United Nations 
is safeguarded against employing a fight- 
ing army, the functions, areas of 
authority, life-span and composition of 
the force are left open to interpretation. 
But the vaguer the definition, the more 
likely the force would be to be accepted 
by warring parties, attract contingents 


round the world and not be held up by | 


debate in the Assembly. Mr Hammar- 
skj6ld has now the exacting task of 
making interpretations conform. 

The Secretary-General’s second brief 
was to stop the war, and here again he 
went after essentials at the temporary 
expense of details. As an experienced 
civil servant he knows when he can, 
without reproach, exceed his powers, and 
for the greater chance of success, on 
his own initiative extended the time limit 
for a cease-fire. The peace when it 
came was an untidy one: the one war 
was over, the other half-finished, and 
the conditions for peace barely matched 
even on paper. The timing and extent 
of the withdrawals were unsettled ; the 
work and placing of the force in dispute ; 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s deliberate vague- 
ness, together with a pile of over-hastilv 
drafted resolutions, is food for months 
of international controversy. But the 
Secretary-General seized upon what 
pieces of agreement he could find: if 
they do not fit, at least the intricate 
jigsaw has been started. 








In bleak contrast to his achievements 
in the Middle East, Mr Hammarskjild’s 
methods in Hungary have yielded little 
Characteristically, he has concentrated 
on what he calls the operative parts of 
the Assembly’s several resolutions on 
Hungary: he has found out which 
specific items of relief Hungary most 
needs and he has appointed a group to 
investigate (from outside) the situation 
caused by Soviet intervention. He has 
also tried to get United Nations 
observers to Hungary and to supervise 
relief distribution in Budapest, but in 
both cases has been rebuffed. But how- 
ever strong Mr Hammarskjéld’s persona’ 
feelings, he sees nothing gained by pro- 
nouncements of policy or judgment: it 
is significant that instead of beating for 
Soviet withdrawal on what was bound 
to be a stone wall, he has knocked firmly 
on a door already cracked open for relief 
—though still closed to observers. 

The Secretary-General has shown 
what he can do in one of the most com- 
plicated crises of our time. In Hungary 
this has so far been very little. In the 
Middle East, where the principals are 
less intransigent and their motives 
multiple, he has achieved a lot. Stage 
one is over: Mr Hammarskjéld has his 
“common denominator” of a cease-fire 
and the establishment of an emergency 
force. In stage two, his powers will be 
tested in “keeping alive and broaden- 
ing” the meagre points of agreement. 
But on the issue of immediate Anglo- 
French withdrawal he showed on Wed- 
nesday that he will not compromise on 
the Assembly’s basic requirements. 
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these did anything more than stand about and talk after 
they had clocked in. A new general strike was called on 
Wednesday night, initially for 48 hours, in protest against 
attempts by Russian and Hungarian troops to prevent a 
meeting of the national council. The council has issued a 
far-reaching list of the conditions on which it is prepared to 
negotiate a full return to work with Mr Kadar. If it sticks 
to these, the Soviet Army may fall back on fresh repression. 
Bitter resentment at the deportations by the Soviet Army 
has stiffened the workers’ resistance. Freezing weather and 
shortages of food, fuel and shelter, together with the con- 
stant nagging fear that they too might find themselves 
sealed up in an east-bound box-car, may force some, at least, 
of them to give in. But the Hungarian resistance is still 
quite unbroken. 


The Hungarian Deportations 


HE UN Assembly has interrupted its general debate to 
f condemn the mass deportations of. Hungarians by the 
Russians. It could hardly do less. Strong and prolonged 
pressure by world public opinion may or may not eventually 
prevail on the Russians to abandon this inhuman weapon of 
repression, or otherwise to alter their course in Hungary. 
But there would be no excuse at all for the free nations 
adopting a defeatist attitude ; the heat must be turned on— 
and it must be kept on. 

The charges, set down in a Cuban resolution, of forcible 
deportations of men, women and children by the Soviet 
army have been indignantly denied by the Soviet delegate 
at Uno and by Mr Horvath, a former supporter of Mr 
Geré ; his presence in New York as their country’s repre- 
sentative is bitterly resented by the Hungarians. But there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the deportations are taking 
place. Budapest radio virtually admitted them (although it 
later denied them). So did Mr Kadar when he told a 
workers’ delegation that had come to protest about them 
that “ the Russians were not likely to be deflected from their 
purpose.” The commander of the Russian forces in 
Budapest denied direct responsibility for any deportations, 
but admitted that “individual units have arrested and 
deported people on their own initiative.” In Debrecen an 
official news-sheet said that the townspeople had been 
agitated by the trainloads of deportees passing through the 
town ; it attempted to reassure them that this would not 
happen again. There are also the scribbled notes thrown 
by the victims from their trains, and the incident, confirmed 
from several different sources, in which freedom fighters and 
peasants succeeded in stopping a train and rescuing about 
a thousand deportees. There is also the first-hand testimony 
of those who had actually been rounded up for deportation 
and somehow escaped. 

Mr Hammarskjéld renewed on Wednesday his offer to 
go in person to Budapest. Such a visit, if it achieved little 
else, would at any rate give immense psychological en- 
couragement to the Hungarians. It is unprecedented for 
a member of the United Nations to refuse entry to the 
secretary-general in person. Until the Kadar government 
mends its ways at least in this elementary respect, the 
Assembly should surely mark its displeasure by refusing 
Mr Horvath the right to speak and vote at its debates. 
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Closing the Ranks in Belgrade 


| gen party officials who sought in Marshal Tito’s 
Speech at Pula some clear-cut guidance on the inter- 
national situation must, on the crucial point of the Soviet 
army’s intervention in Hungary, find themselves just as 
confused as they were before. Marshal Tito had no diffi- 
culty in condemning the first Soviet intervention as “ absu- 
lutely wrong.” But when he came to the second he said 
it was an “ error,” but that if it “ saves socialism in Hungary, 
then, comrades, we will be able to say, although we are 
against the intervention, that Soviet intervention was 
necessary.” One suspects that the comrades may have 
wanted a detailed exegesis of this passage. 

Although he did not hide his sympathy for the Hun- 
garian people, Marshal Tito’s insistence that their “ justi- 
fied” revolt against the “ Rakosi clique” had been taken 
over by reactionaries, and his support for the “honest” 
men in the Kadar government, have made him extremely 
unpopular in Budapest. On the other hand, he was sharply 
and even contemptuously critical of the Russian leaders— 
or rather of the “ strong” Stalinist element among them— 
for their “wrong and defective views” on Poland and 
Hungary and for their failure to realise that the Stalinist 
system itself must be destroyed. He is angry at the 
way communism has been “ compromised” by events in 
Hungary. He hopes that “a little light will reach the eyes 
of the comrades in the Soviet Union ” and that all the east 
European leaders will realise that their apparatus of control 
is “ worth nothing if they do not change the methods they 
have used and if the people revolt.” It is not surprising 
that this outspokenness should have been attacked by 
Pravda and by its faithful echo in Prague, Rude Pravo. 

Mr Djilas’s arrest on a charge of spreading hostile propa- 
ganda may well be a by-product of Jugoslavia’s impaired 
relations with Moscow. For some months Mr Dijilas had 
been publishing highly critical articles about Russia in the 
western press ; he was left alone, although at the time 
the official line was to think the best of the Russians. But 
divergencies which may seem harmless when things are 
going smoothly tend to take on a menacing tone when 
things begin to go badly. Whether intentionally or not, it 
looks as if Marshal Tito has ruptured his entente cordiale 
with the Russians ; Borba’s firm, if restrained, reply to the 
attack in Pravda suggests that he fully intends to stand his 
ground. The arrest of Mr Djilas may be intended as a 
warning to all party members that in the difficult days that 
may lie ahead, they must all close their ranks behind the 
Marshal. 


Misuse of the House 


wo depressing incidents in the past week raise the 
ceaia whether some people in active political life 
have any conception of what Parliament is supposed to be 
and be for. One is the decision of the Wednesbury Con- 
stituency Labour party to call for the resignation from the 
Commons of Mr Stanley Evans, who has supported Sir 
Anthony Eden’s policy in Suez. Mr Evans, for principle’s 
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sake, should never have acceded to this request. The score 
or so people in a small back room at Wednesbury have no 
more right than the 43,000 other adults in that constituency 
to decide whether Mr Evans should go—and the time for 
those 43,000 electors to pass their decision should be at 
the next election. In their protest at what they regard as 
the rape of Egypt, the Wednesbury Labour party have 
raped the British Constitution. The best that can be said 
of this incident is that the methods used to get Mr Evans 
out seem to have been slightly less horrifying (on the plane 
of personal calumny) than those used—although not directly 
by the Melton Conservative Association—to get Mr Anthony 
Nutting out of his seat on the other side. 

The other depressing occasion was the Commons debate 
on Wednesday of last week, in which a group of Con- 
servative MPs accused the home services of the BBC of 
being too partial (and its overseas services of being too 
impartial) in their treatment of the Suez issue. No doubt 
these critics were sincere in their belief that the Labour 
case has been given too favourable a share of the stick ; 
Labour members are equally sincere when they make—all 
too frequently—similar charges about alleged unfairness to 
themselves. But what is surprising is that men as intelligent 
as some of last week’s Conservative speakers usually are 
should not realise that charges of partiality against the BBC 
should be referred direct to the Governors and Director- 
General of that organisation, and should never be debated in 
Parliament. Decisions about the interpretation of the BBC’s 
Charter require the same sort of consideration as decisions 
that are made in a court of law. And the House of Commons 
must be one of the worst courts of law in the country ; other- 
wise, and rather obviously, it would not be a good House of 
Commons. 


Off-colour 


OTICE should be taken of Lord Mancroft’s statement in 
N the House of Lords on Tuesday that the Government 
is “ satisfied that, if the necessity arose, it would be possible 
te devise legislative and administrative measures which could 
be put into operation at short notice ” to arrest the immigra- 
tion of West Indians into Britain. Lord Mancroft was care- 
ful to sandwich his statement between assurances that the 
Government realises that any such move would be repugnant 
te British traditions—and that the immigrants are fine, 
acceptable people doing decent jobs—but he left the way 
open for the excuse that the barriers might be put up in the 
West Indians’ own interests. This was an unfortunate con- 
cession to noble lords who plainly felt that coloured im- 
migration was thoroughly undesirable just because it was 
coloured, and recklessly declared that the West Indians 
brought in undesirable habits, undesirable diseases and 
caused undesirable marriages to take place. It was also a 
concession that happens to be untrue. 

West Indians are coming here—along with migrants from 
the “white dominions” and elsewhere—because there is 
employment here, at better pay, than they can get at home. 
This is likely to be the case for a long time to come. Lord 
Mancroft’s reference to the situation that would arise if 
unemployment grew in Britain was frankly puzzling. The 
Government has been trying to cut down demand for 
labour so that it does not greatly exceed the available 
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supply ; if this is then taken as an excuse for cutting down 
the supply of labour in turn, Government policy will be 
standing on its head. As was pointed out in the debate, 
the colonies tend to send Britain their best workers ; and 
this increases income here. If the argument is that Britain 
should forgo this advantage for fear ,of miscegenation— 
“poorer but purer ”—it should be candidly stated. If i: 
is that Britain, for social reasons, can take a few coloured 
people but not many, the percentage should be defined and 
defended. What is worrying is that irrational attitudes are 
now being dolled up in specious reasoning. 


Oil through OEEC 


RISES and a sense of weakness have often been the 
C most effective inspiration for European integration in 
the past ; today the fuel shortage which has exposed so 
nakedly Europe’s economic dependence on the outside world 
is forcing forward new efforts to co-ordinate Europe’s fuel 
supplies. The OEEC, already strengthened recently by its 
role in the development of the free trade area, may take 
on new functions and importance. It contemplates setting 
up a special oil group, containing representatives both of 
governnients and of the large oil companies. If accepted 
by governments, this will organise and co-ordinate supplies 
and if necessary introduce an allocation scheme, giving to 
the schemes of the oil companies a political sanction most 
valuable when the claims of various countries have to be 
weighed up. 

Such a scheme would obviously be valuable to Europe 
as a whole. Smaller countries, like Denmark, whose econo- 
mic life is specially dependent on oil, may benefit a great 
deal from an equitable European supply and distribution 
scheme worked out between the oil companies and govern- 
ments. But the scheme should be welcome above all to 
France and Britain. Anxious to avoid political and 
economic isolation, and to persuade the United States to 
overcome its political doubts and supply them with oil under 
the emergency arrangements, they have naturally sought to 
show that the oil crisis which has followed their Suez inter- 
vention affects not only them but Europe as a whole, and 
must be dealt with on a European scale. Whatever their 
doubts about the independent action of the two powers in 
Suez, their European neighbours seem to have accepted the 
view that its consequences must be dealt with co-operatively. 
The United States has not yet agreed to let the emergency 
oil arrangements go forward. But once it does, OEEC’s 
new job may give it more prestige and importance. 


Britain and the Community 


‘Se shortage will of course increase demand for coal in 
the six-nation European Coal and Steel Community 
as well as in Britain. Last week the council of association 
between the Six and Britain considered how big the increase 


might be and how they should co-operate if shortage 
became acute. 


So far it is not clear how far substitution 
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will go if the crisis is prolonged, but the council suggested 
that furnaces which can use either oil or coke might quickly 
require additional coal at the rate of 5 to 6 million tons a 
year. This could be easily bought in the United States ; 
neither the Community nor Britain has yet decided to intro- 


duce any new form of coal rationing. 


In the Community, however, rationing is once more a live 
topic. Rising imports of American coal, which may reach 
some 35 million tons in West Europe next year, have for 
some time aroused requests that something be done to share 
the burden of its high cost between consumers who buy it 
and those lucky enough to receive cheaper European sup- 
plies. The High Authority hopes to do this by some sort of 
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price equalisation scheme, but, if shortage becomes acute, 
all round price controls and a system of rationing, sanc- 
tioned by the declaration of a “ state of shortage” by the 
High Authority, might have to come. 

It would not be introduced, however, the representatives 
of the Community promised last week, without prior con- 
sultation with Britain—a welcome concession. 
return, though unable to grant the continental request for 
larger exports next year, will certainly take no steps to 
reduce them without prior consultation. 
and in the council of association, the British Government 
is thus making welcome efforts to co-operate with Europe. 
It must be hoped that this spirit will outlast the emergency. 


Britain, in 


Both in OEEC 








HE Shops Bill, which was published 

last week, is one of those untidy 
pieces of legislation—like the original 
Copyright Bill in the last session—which 
liberal-minded MPs should be encour- 
aged to put up a fight about in com- 
mittee. The bill is intended to be a 
“ codifying ” measure for existing Shops 
Acts, and also an instrument for effecting 
the welfare recommendations made by 
the Gowers committee on closing hours 
of shops as long ago as April, 1947. But 
there are three points of principle in the 
bill, the second and third of which are 
answered unsatisfactorily ; paradoxically, 
if the first point looks at present as if it 
might be answered more satisfactorily, 
this is because one part of the bill (its 
fifth schedule) could have consequences 
which the bill’s draftsmen may not have 
completely foreseen. 

(1) This first point of principle con- 
cerns early closing days. ‘The proper 
liberal point of view on this matter 
seems clear. It was put to the Gowers 
committee by the witness who argued 
“that, since every shop assistant must 
be given a weekly half-holiday, there is 
no need [for each local authority] to 
compel all shops [in its area] to shut on 
a particular day and so create incon- 
venience to the public.” The committee 
(which, appointed in 1946, could not 
unfairly be described as a rather heavily 
Labour-represented committee) did not 
seem to be over-concerned about incon- 
venience to the public ; but it did show 
some sympathy with the liberal point 
of view, because it was worried about the 
untidy effect of the exemptions at 
present allowed to early closing. The 
most dispensable of these exemptions 
concern things—such as tobacco and 
sweets—that are sold in places of enter- 
tainment and licensed premises (which 
are not affected by early closing regula- 
tions) as well as in shops; the law’s 
theory has been that it would be unfair 
to oblige shopkeepers to lose trade to 


Shop Shutters 


competitors in this way. The Gowers 
committee believed, however, that these 
exemptions were bringing the law into 
contempt because many mixed shops 
(grocers, stationers, etc.) sell sweets, 
“with the result that the sale on those 
premises of other commodities after 
closing hours . . . has become frequent 
and almost undetectable.” The com- 
mittee therefore recommended that these 
exemptions should be “ drastically cur- 
tailed,” but added that if these 
curtailments “prove unacceptable, we 
feel strongly that the abolition of 
compulsory half-day closing should be 
seriously considered.” 


The Government’s new bill does not 
curtail these exemptions as drastically as 
the committee recommended (it leaves 
the law about afternoon sales of tobacco 
and sweets unchanged), but there is no 
evidence that the abolition of com- 
pulsory half-day closing has _ been 
seriously considered. It is here, however, 
that an odd feature of the bill intrudes. 
As the bill stands, all local authority 
orders nominating the early closing day 
in their area would appear to lapse ; the 
local authorities would have to fix new 
half-days (or confirm the old ones) by 
going through the usual machinery of 
traders’ polls. The new regulations for 
these polls, laid down in the fifth 
schedule of the bill, are surprisingly 
rigid: all retail traders in the area would 
have to be entered on a register, and 
50 per cent of those on this register 
would have to approve of any order. If 
the intention is to hold a poll on all 
these orders in all local authority areas 
between the date of royal assent to the 
bill and the appointed day of operation, 
this would represent the biggest trade 
general election in British commercial 
history ; and past experience suggests 
that, in some districts, the aim of getting 
50 per cent of traders on a register to 
agree to anything (or even to vote at all) 
is going to be extraordinarily difficult to 





achieve. Yet, in districts where this aim 
is not achieved, compulsory half-day 
closing would apparently lapse, and 
individual traders could then presumably 
take their half-day on any day they like. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
Government’s intention in this bill is to 
do good by stealth ; or whether it has 
merely fallen, through over-meticulous 
draftsmanship which it may seek in 
committee to amend, into the danger of 
doing good by mistake. 


(2) The second point of principle con- 
cerns evening closing hours. Here the 
bill is completely restrictive. It provides 
that shops should be closed at 7 pm 
(8 pm on one day each week) instead of 
8 pm (9 pm on the late day) as at 
present ; and that most of the present 
exemptions to this rule (as criticised by 
the Gowers Committee) should be with- 
drawn. It is going to be very important 
to try to introduce some flexibility into 
this part of the bill in committee. 
Experience in America has shown plainly 
that, as a country gets richer, the natural 
tendency is to move towards late night 
shopping—although, of course, with a 
five-day week and longer staggered holi- 
days to shop assistants as compensation. 
The door should not be incontinently 
slammed on future experiments. 


(3) Finally, the bill continues the bad 
old practice of making all these restric- 
tions apply even to individual shop- 
keepers who do not employ any 
assistants ; they are not to be allowed to 
work as hard as they want to. For 
reasons discussed in an article on 
page 666, any hopes of wholesale reform 
of this restriction are probably imprac- 
tical politics, but one need not be so 
impassive about the new regulations for 
“mobile shops.” Is it really necessary 
that the bill should make clear (what 
was previously unclear) that even for 
barrow boys conservative freedom must 
now not be allowed to work ? 
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Universities’ Bulge and Trend 


HE universities have got to do their homework 
cL again. When the vice chancellors and principals were 
asked, earlier this year, what they thought they ought to 
do about the population “bulge” that is now begin- 
ning to burst the walls of the secondary schools, 
they jointly replied that the universities should take 
in all those who, at present standards of entry, would 
qualify for a university education. But when they 
sent the University Grants Committee their separate pro- 
posals about what their own universities should do, thes: 
did not add up to anything like the total that their first 
premise required. They have proposed to increase the total 
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number of students from 84,000 at present to 106,000 in 
ten years, an increase of 26 per cent. This, it is true, would 
be more than enough to deal with the Bulge alone, which 
is expected to add 15 per cent to the number of university 
candidates by that time. But there is also the 
Trend. The Trend is the tendency to stay at school 
longer ; in the last five years the number of sever teen- 
year-olds at school has increased from 31,000 to 
45,000, an average annual increase of § per cent. 
This is far more important than the Bulge in increasing 
the number of potential university candidates. By 197 
it is expected to have increased them by 70 per cent ove: 
the present level. 

Another reason for judging the universities’ proposals 
to be inadequate is that they could not provide the extra 
scientists and technologists who will be needed. Of the 
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EXT week, unless the international 
crisis causes further delay, the 
Government is expected to announce a 
new system of guarantees for British 
agriculture. Before judgment can be 
passed upon their suitability, it is right to 
ask some fundamental questions. Why 
and how should British agriculture be 
supported at all? Four reasons are 
usually put forward for supporting it, 
and two of them are not now very good: 
(1) As an insurance against the danger 
of war, the present system of subsidies 
is excessive and largely pointless. It is 
supporting large numbers of livestock 
(particularly pigs and poultry) which in 
a war would have to be destroyed, and 
a level of cash cropping which, if any- 
thing, is reducing the land’s capacity to 
get in a sudden burst of increased pro- 
duction. The most that strategic con- 
siderations warrant is a little selective 
aid aimed at keeping fixed equipment 
in good repair and the land in reasonably 
good heart. 

(2) This recipe would also satisfy the 
various aesthetic arguments in favour 
of preserving an attractive, well-kept 
countryside—although, if the protection 
of rural beauty is the prime aim, it is 
not subsidies but a revision of estate 
duties which is really needed. 

(3) The third argument for supporting 
British agriculture is the need to safe- 
guard the nation’s balance of payments. 
This is a respectable argument, even if 
one does not agree with it. At an 
admirable special agricultural confer- 
ence, organised last weekend by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Professor 
E. A. G. Robinson suggested that home 
demand for food may increase by 
15 per cent in the next two years. If (as 
he contended) any likely expansion of 
exports will be fully offset by an in- 
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creased demand for imported fuel and 
raw materials, it follows that the extra 
food will have to be produced in this 
country. Not everybody would accept 
Professor Robinson’s calculations ; he 
was quite wrong in some earlier esti- 
mates about the extent to which British 
manufactured exports could be expected 
to increase just after the war. But 
obviously there is an “insurance case” 
for trying to keep up agricultural pro- 
duction and, if it can be done reasonably 
economically, to expand it—just in case 
he is right. 

(4) This third argument, therefore, 
merges into the fourth and best argu- 
ment, which is quite frankly the argu- 
ment of disturbance. At present, the 
subsidies are equivalent to at least two- 
thirds of net farm income. Their com- 
plete removal would cause intolerable 
rural upset as well as a sharp fall in 
production. Many farmers would go 
bankrupt, many others would reduce 
their commitments and make do with a 
lower standard of living in preference 
to risking their capital under adverse 
conditions. But this, to repeat, is what 
would follow a wholesale scrapping of 
the subsidies. It is an awkward political 
fact that a cut in them would not, purely 
from the point of view of efficient pro- 
duction, be nearly so disastrous ; it might 
even—by ending the present excessive 
security of tenure, and eliminating many 
of the worst farmers—have a beneficial 
effect. 


* 


That, as soberly and realistically as 
possible, is the economic and social case 
for supporting agriculture. However 
strong the emotional case for empha- 
sising Britain’s dependence on foreign 
food, the economist’s job is to point out 








that that dependence is very far from 
being absolute or unconditional. What- 
ever view one holds about the future of 
the balance of payments, it still remains 
wasteful to put resources into home pro- 
duction if the difference in relative costs 
and efficiency between the home and 
imported product is very great. Judged 
by this criterion, the support given to 
milk, pig, and egg production is already 
excessive. In these cases the import sav- 
ing (which is, in any case, reduced by a 
substantial consumption of imported 
feeding stuffs) is handsomely outweighed 
by the burder placed by price support 
upon the whole British economy, includ- 
ing the export trades. 

Again, British agriculture ought not to 
be supported at the expense of disrupt- 
ing highly advantageous trading relation- 
ships. The farmers’ demand for protec- 
tion against the periodic dumping of 
subsidised imports is as reasonable as 
any other argument against dumping ; 
but it is another matter to try to 
squeeze out Danish bacon and eggs or 
New Zealand butter and lamb. These 
countries have always catered with great 
efficiency for the British market, and 
adopted a consistently helpful attitude 
towards the solution of trading difficul- 
ties. It would be folly to deny their 
producers the opportunity to win a larger 
share of the expanding British market. 

Thus the conclusion is that British 
agriculture must continue to be sup- 
ported—but preferably at a less expen- 
sive level than hitherto, and certainly not 
by rigid quota or tariff or monopoly 
protection. The support should be 
channelled in ways which will increase 
the efficiency of British farmers vis-a-vis 
their overseas competitors. It is by these 
standards that the Government’s new 
measures will need to be judged. 
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Self interest or public spirit? 


Taking care of number one is nothing more than the instinct of self preservation. 


It’s only human nature after all—but it can be enlisted in the public interest. 


Consider the man who assures himself of a comfortable retirement—and looks after his 
family—through Life Assurance. Money he pays in premiums is invested by his Life Office 
and helps to provide much-needed capital for British industrial expansion. 


In the past four years, the annual amount paid in Life Assurance premiums has increased by over 


a hundred million pounds. The motive may be self interest, but the effect is to the benefit of all. 


* 
Life Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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22,000 extra students proposed by the universities, about 
15,000 would be reading science or technology—an 
increased output of between 3,000 and 4,000. But the 
Government, the Lord President announced in the House 
of Lords on Wednesday, regards an extra 10,000 scientists 
and engineers a year (over and above the 10,000 now 
produced) as the minimum target for 1970; it has, in fact, 
accepted the estimate of the committee on Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower, whose report was published last 
month. And in the light of this estimate the universities’ 
first proposals are certainly meagre. 


* 


It is true that the greater need is for technologists rather 
than pure scientists, whose supply is on the way to becoming 
adequate. But that does not mean that the task can be left 
to the new colleges of advanced technology. Last year the 
universities produced some 1,750 engineering graduates, 
while the technical colleges produced about 500 graduetes 
and 2,850 professional engineers with other qualifications. 
But it seems that even if the technical colleges double their 
output, the universities will have at least to treble their 
engineering departments if the Government’s target of an 
extra 10,000 is to be achieved. No doubt they will be 
willing to make more generous proposals now that the 
Chancellor has told them that they can have £34 million 
for building over the next three years—enough to double 
the present rate. Excessive humanist fears of being 
“swamped by scientists” should not be allowed to stand 
in the way. 


Chiang’s Chair 


F the United Nations Assembly had voted last week in 

favour of considering the replacement of delegates from 
Formosa by delegates from Peking, it would have instantly 
multiplied the difficulties that already confronted it. Sheer 
horror at the idea of piling new problems on top of existing 
ones may indeed have helped some delegations to make up 
their minds, and robbed Peking of their marginal votes. In 
the light of recent events, particularly of the closing of Asian 
ranks against the West and of the communist block’s ardent 
championship of Egypt, there seemed at one moment a 
possibility that over thirty delegations would support the 
motion in favour of a change, which this year was tabled 
by India instead of Russia, and that, given a certain number 
of abstentions, the race might at least be close run. In the 
event, only 24 favourable votes were cast, against 47, with 
eight abstentions. a 

Analysis of the voting indicates that on this issue 
neither anti-communist nor anti-colonial solidarity held the 
field. Profuse as Communist China has been in its support 
for the Arabs’ cause, it got only four of their eleven votes ; 
altogether only ten Asian and Arab countries joined with the 
ten communist delegations and four Scandinavian states in 
siding with Peking, while six abstained and nine voted for 
indefinite postponement of any discussion. “ Neutrals 5 
were found in both lobbies, as were also members of Nato. 
The Peking government must have been disappointed at its 
failure to get the support of a number of governments whose 
heads it has lately wined and dined. For the United States, 
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which has so much at stake in the matter, the voting must 
have come as heartening evidence that Asians and Arabs 
do not regard it as tarred with the same brush as Britain and 
France—despite the intensive propaganda campaign waged 
by Moscow and Peking in recent weeks to brand America as 
the master-mind behind the Anglo-French action in Egypt. 


China at the Cheese 


HILE the rest of the world is loudly condemning 
W aggression China has been nibbling away at Burma 
in an atmosphere of such peaceful cordiality that it might 
almost be supposed that Burma enjoys being eaten. U Nu, 
the former Prime Minister of Burma, has just returned 
from a visit to China with the news that the Burmese “ have 
no right, as the Chinese have” to possession of northern 
Kachin, it was un- 
justly taken from 
China by the British 
in 1913 and it ought 
to be given back at 
once. The Kachins 
themselves have not 
yet consented to being 
handed over in this 
fashion ; they are a 
tough hill people who 
enjoy local autonomy 
under Burmese rule 
and provide some of 
the best soldiers in 
the Burmese army. Their leaders are now in China, 
where the vulnerability of their position and the justice 
of the Chinese cause will no doubt be explained to 
them. If they prove amenable, and probably if they do not, 
the boundary agreement will be signed when Chou En-lai 
visits Burma next month. Chinese troops in Kachin will 
probably stay there until the district changes hands—they 
will be useful in quelling any popular protests there might 
be. But Chou En-lai has promised (not for the first time) 
to clear the Wa state of his soldiers, who have served their 
purpose as a threat and a bargaining point. 

















* 


The cession of northern Kachin, by itself, would not be 
a great material loss to Burma, although it might cais= a 
popular storm. But there are signs that China has only 
taken its first bite at the cheese. Weil indoctrinated 
“ refugees ” from China have been entering Burma in con- 
siderable numbers. The majority of the Chinese community 
in Burma is now communist. Also there have been ominous 
hints from China of the desirability of a “great Kachin 
state,” embodying all the peoples of the same racial stock 
on both sides of the border—of course under Chinese 
suzerainty. Burma can do nothing to protect itself without 
definite backing from India, and this, in spite of repeated 
requests, India has found itself unable or unwilling to give. 
There seems a very real danger that between the comraunist 
Chinese within, Chinese pressure on the borders, and 
increasing dependence on trade with the Soviet block, 
Burma may find itself sucked into the communist camp. 
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Storm in a Fish Kettle 


OUR years ago the Icelandic government announced that 
F it had extended its territorial waters frofn three to four 
miles, measured not from the low water mark but from 
headland to headland ; only line fishing, not trawling, was 
allowed within these limits. The British trawler owners 
replied by imposing a boycott on the landing of all unpro- 
cessed Icelandic fish in Britain, and there the matter stuck. 
In 1954 the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion tried to settle the dispute, and it was on the point of 
arranging an agreement last spring when the Icelandic 
government fell. Now the British have at last agreed to 
raise their ban in return for a promise from Iceland not to 
extend its territorial waters any farther until the UN 
Assembly has discussed the International Law Committee’s 
report on sea law. This is hardly an equal bargain, and it 
is uncertain what will happen if the report condemns the 
Icelandic action—or what other repercussions there will be 
if it condones it. 

But no one seems to mind much what the British trawler 
owners decide. British domestic prices for fish are unlikely 
now to be much affected. The Icelanders have taken to pro- 
cessing two-thirds of their fish. This they can sell to 
England without incurring the ban, or to the communist 
countries, with which they have developed a flourishing 
barter trade. A new agreement has been signed with Russia, 
which now takes about 28 per cent of Iceland’s fish (it was 
7 per cent in 1952) and the Icelandic government has made 
ii clear that it cannot undertake to supply the British with as 
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much fish as they used to get. Certainly it will be nice for 
Iceland to know that it now has an alternative market if the 
Soviet Union tries to exercise economic pressure through its 
trade agreements, but so far Russian influence seems to have 
been tactfully and persuasively used. There has been no 
suggestion that the settlement of the dispute will modify 
the Icelandic government’s determination to close down the 
Nato base at Keflavik—although the increase in interna- 
tional tension and the fate of Hungary may provide more 
effective arguments. 


Ho’s Shaky Republic 


T would be an over-simplification to see a direct con- 
I nection between the Hungarian uprising and the relatively 
minor disorders reported in the communist half of Vietnam. 
But there is an indirect connection: in one communist 
regime, as in another, there seems to be a breaking-point at 
which repressed discontent erupts into violence. Few details 
are available yet ; those that are, come from official Viet 
Minh sources and would tend, it must be assumed, to mini- 
mise the incidents. The official version is that “a group of 
reactionaries ” had. used the mistakes made in agrarian 
reform to whip up dissatisfaction, disturb order and wreck 
property. Catholic villagers a few miles north of Vinh, the 
principal Viet Minh port in Annam, had manhandled troops 
and local party officers and stolen firearms. There had been 
a few killed and wounded; in several other regions 
“ saboteur elements ” had also disturbed order. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about these disturbances 
is that they took place on November 13th, more than a fort- 
night after the changes in party leadership reported in The 
Economist of November roth. The discontent revealed by 
the changes appar- 
ently goes deep. In 
replacing Truong 
Chinh, the “Stalinist” 
party boss, by Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh, 
and in dismissing 
several other leading 
communists, the cen- 
tral committee blamed 
them for mistakes in 
land reform. One of 
the most serious of 
these mistakes seems 
to have been the 
failure of the party 
rae branches to dis- 
tinguish between landlords—who, it is claimed, have been 
abolished asa class—and rich peasants, towards whom the 
policy is to “ reach an understanding.” Excessive estimates 
of crop areas and land yields bore hardly on poor and 
landless peasants. 

The policy of collaboration with rich peasants was laid 
down in September, 1953—that is, at the height of the Indo- 
China war—because these peasants were then regarded as 
allies against the French, and it was carried on after the 
armistice of 1954. In practice, however, the phat-dong 
system of denunciation of landowners, and their trial by 
people’s courts composed of landless peasants, were bound 
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to confuse the dividing line between rich peasants and land- 
lords. It is too early yet to say whether the return of 
Ho Chi Minh to the active direction of affairs and the 
measures discussed by the Lao Dong (communist) party to 
“strengthen democratic legality” will halt a trend which 
could rock the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and which 
is already of great propaganda value to President Diem’s 
Republic in South Vietnam. 


A Leaving Certificate ? 


HE question of an examination for secondary modern 
schools has been arousing an increasing amount 
of discussion. When universal secondary education 
was started in 1947 educational opinion was very down 
on examinations ; all the emphasis was on “ freedom” 
from their “tyranny.” But the experience of teaching 
without them has caused many teachers to change their 
minds. Parents, for their part, have never had 
much sympathy with the educationists’ opposition to 
examinations, and would prefer their children to have a 
piece of paper to show for the years of schooling. Employers, 
too, like some tangible evidence of attainment. 

This lack is not felt in the grammar and technical schools, 
whére the General Certificate of Education is part of the 
course. But the usual age for taking it, at the lower or 
ordinary level, is sixteen. An increasing number of 
secondary modern school pupils—28,000 in 1955—do stay 
on after reaching the leaving age of 15 in order to take the 
GCE. An increasing number too take the examinations of 
private organisations such as the Royal Society of Arts and 
the College of Preceptors (the latter mainly in shorthand 
typing). But the vast majority of children (the secondary 
modern schools contain three-quarters of the total) leave 
school without a national certificate of any kind. 

In a circular to local authorities issued in July 19§5, 
Sir David Eccles welcomed discussion of this problem, 
and gave it a lead by setting out the disadvantages of a new 
national examination, especially the danger to standards of 
providing a soft option to the GCE. Sir David said 
firmly that he would not alter the grant regulations by 
which schools cannot enter pupils under sixteen for any 
examination other than the GCE. He did, however, 
welcome experiments (as in Lancashire) whereby an external 
examination is organised by a group of schools for them- 
selves. But the Secondary Schools Examination Council 
has had to take notice of the continuing demand for the 
new examination, and Sir David would now be wise to 
accept its recommendation to refer the question to a special 
committee with direct experience of the problem. 


The Nigerian Emirs Win 


HE victory of the government party—the Northern 
People’s Congress led by the Sardauna of Sokoto—in 

the elections in Northern Nigeria was expected. There were 
ne direct elections, except in nineteen urban areas, and the 
party was well entrenched. It has governed the region 
reasonably well and taken good care of its strong regional 
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and separatist susceptibilities. Although the opposition has 
gained some seats (complete returns are not yet available), 
even in the urban areas, the NPC won the majority of seats 
—eleven to the eight won by the main opposition party, 
the Northern Elements People’s Union, whose leader lost 
his seat. , This is a setback to the prestige of the 
NEPU, whose main platform is the rapid extension of 
direct elections and the ending of the “ feudalistic” regimes 
of the emirs. The NEPU is just as strongly regional as its 
rival, and, so far as it is anything, is a left-wing anti-Nasser 
muslim party—it has been complaining that the Sardauna 
is preparing to sell Northern Nigeria to Colonel Nasser. This 
cry has not produced much response. It did not deserve to. 

The opposition will, however, be strengthened if the 
alliance between the NPC and the Action Group in the 
Northern Region disintegrated because of the big victory 
won by the Action Group in Ilorin. There, the Yoruba 
vote of 250,000 put four highly tribally-minded Action 
Group members in, and their demand is likely to be the 
transfer of Ilorin from the Northern Region to the Western. 
This the Sardauna’s government cannot be expected to 
approve, and is certainly strong enough to prevent for the 
time being. But it may emerge as a difficult side-issue at 
next year’s constitutional conference on Nigeria’s future. 








The New President 


It seems certain that Mr Buchanan has been chosen 
President by a large majority. This is no more than we 
have expected for several weeks. But it is also affirmed, 
and we fear correctly, that the Congressional elections 
will give to the same party a preponderance in the House 
of Representatives as decided as that which it possessed 
last year in the Senate. The whole result—it is useless 
to blink the truth—is a triumph, more complete than either 
friends or foes anticipated, of the Southern States, or 
rather of the Slave-holding Oligarchy of the Union 
reinforced by the Democracy of the North and West. It 
is the victory of the Party whose principles of policy are 
the extension of Slavery, the acquisition of fresh territory 
in order to aid that extension, and the destruction of the 
few remdining restraints on popular tyranny which the 
wisdom of the founders of the American Constitution had 
established. . . . But this is not the worst feature of the 
affair. The success of the Slave-holding and Democratic 
Party has been achieved in spite of every consideration and 
of every influence which ought, and might have been 
expected, to render that success impossible. It has been 
achieved in the face of the fact—proclaimed by the one 
Party and felt by the other—that this contest was to be a 
deliberate and conclusive trial of strength . that in all 
likelihood it would decide for a long series of years if not 
for ever, all the vital and agitating questions which are 
under litigation between the two sections of the Union. . . . 
It may chance that Mr Buchanan and his advisers—alarmed 
and sobered by the state of internal discord which late 
eveats have brought about . . . may take advantage of their 
success to adopt more moderate counsels and to avert the 
danger by some admissible compromise. This—the only 
remaining hope—is possible, no doubt. . . . But every fact 
we observe and every recollection we recall point in a 
different direction. . . . Moderation has not for a genera- 
tion back been a characteristic of amy section in the 
United States ; and it is not now, when mutual animosity 
had been inflamed almost to madness, that we can expect 
either victors or vanquished to learn so difficult a lesson. 


Che Economist 


November 22, 1866 
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Letters to the Editor 








The Alliance 


Srr—The shrillness of tone of your 
attack on the Prime Minister and the 
obsessional recurrence to the theme on 
almost every page of recent issues are 
strongly indicative of a not uncommon 
psychological malaise. Psychiatrists have 
a name for it. They will tell you sadly 
that another symptom is inability to 
appreciate the point of view of others. 
This, in your unfortunate case, has led 
to a vivid appreciation of the evils 
attending the Government's acuon, but 
a traumatic inability to state the dis- 
advantages which would have followed 
from failure to act in the way they did— 
the likelihood of a general war in the 
Middle East the probability of Russia 
Atervening with volunteers, the possi- 
f th ig to a world war, the 
cast in each of these circumstances m 
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more, necessary than ever for British 
and French statesmen to act with 
wisdom and foresight. It is also sug- 
gested that American shock at the in- 
vasion of the canal zone springs from 
pique at seeing the lead taken away from 
us. Yet it is precisely those Americans 
who, like the writer, have been most 
dissatisfied with our own policies in the 
Midcle East who have also been most 
horrified by the Anglo-French move. 
The danger now is not that Americans 
will resent losing the leader’s role, but 
that a dangerously large minority of 
them may once again desire to abandon 
that role for pood, and retire behind the 
walls of Fortress America. 

Meanwhile, the Russians have scored 
immensely at no cost whatever to them- 
selves ; the uncommitted nations have 
had Egvpt to take their minds at least 
partiy off the much greater horrors of 
Hungary; the oil situation is close to 
catastrophe ; and Mr Nasser has been 
made that most dangerous of political 
her a living martyr. By any 





} t, leaving aside the emotional 
release of twisting the eagle’s beak, how 
can a policy that has led to all these 
evils be considered anything but dis- 
astrous ?—Yours faithfully 
S:. Lows, Mo RicHarp W. LyMan 

o 
Smr—The first arncle in vour number of 
November 17th suggests that England 
has mo alternatve but to follow the 


reign icv of the United Srates. 
Since we cannot join in Presidential or 
Congress S, you suggest that we 





ould represent our views by bringing 


cmmcaism to bear on the American 
Foreign Secretary, if we do not approve 


of his poucy Do you seriously consider 
that our criticism of Mr Dulles in the 
last few months pi eadieatad America 
to look at the Suez Canal question 


eg the Tr uman administration 
Amenca had a foreign policy in which 
we re proud to join. Aid to Greece 
urkevy, Marshall Aid, the Berlin 
airliitt amd Korea were all different 
ons of the most imaginative, 


courage foreign policy 
hat the known. But 
since 104 und the ramparts 





. . ding back into 
sslanomsm. With a mixture of bluff 


amd appeasement it has be 


en reverting 


aS POSiNaN of Twenty vears ago. 

I: seems add that a paper, hitherto 
spurmtec and progressive, should now 
semmousiy suggest that. for better or 
worse, we ally ourselves with a Republi 
can mght-wing policy of imaction and 
ppezsement—Yours faithfully, 

Boars Hil, Oxtord = Cecr_y Goovnart 
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No Ordinary Crisis 


Sir—I was interested to observe that no 
protagonist of the subtle operation of 
the price mechanism advocated a rise 
in petrol prices sufficient to stifle 
demand. Yet, surely, in this particular 
instance they ought to be able to say 
much in favour of relying on this 
method. Petrol is used in considerable 
quantities for pleasure-and convenience 
and public transport could easily be sub- 
sidised. Thus if the increase in price 
benefits profits it could help in financing 
a permanent increase in tanker fleets. If 
the increase is operated by raising excise 
duties the increase in revenue would 
help in general disinflation. This failure 
of the advocates of the price mechanism 
seems strange if we contemplate their 
vocal support for the rise in rents, and 
milk and bread prices,—Yours faith- 
fully, 


T. BaLocu 
Balliol College, Oxford 


Help for Hungary 


Str—A_ Staff-Student Committee has 
been set up to raise a fund to assist the 
Hungarian refugees to be granted asylum 
in this country. Among these refugees, 
there are likely to be a number of 
students—for students played a promi- 
nent and heroic role in the struggle for 
liberation. Accordingly, the primary 
aim will be to maintain at least one such 
student at the School until graduation. 
For this purpose approximately £1,50¢ 
is likely to be needed and this is the 
first target that has been set. 
Contributions should be sent to: 
Hungarian Students’ Appeal Fund, 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, 
W.C.2 
Any money not used for the primary 
purpose will be utilised by the com- 
mittee in their discretion for general 
purposes of refugee relief, giving 
pniority, so far as possible, to assisting 
Hungarian refugee students whether 
graduate or  wundergraduate.—Yours 
faithfully, 
B. C. Roserts, Hon. Treasurer 
London School of Economics 


* 


Str—A Hungarian Student Scholarship 
Fund has been opened with the backing 
of the heads of five Oxford colleges and 
has received wide and spontaneous sup- 
port throughout this University. The 
Warden of St Antony's College has 
already flown to Vienna to investigate 
selection problems. 

We are urgently in need of funds. 
At least £1,200 will be required to sup- 
port each student for three vears. An 
account has been opened at:— 

Hungarian Student Scholarship Fund, 

Barclays Old Bank, 
High Street, Oxford, 
and contributions may be sent directly 
to this address.—Yours faithfully, 
REx JAMIESON 
Merton College, Oxford 
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What other industry 
can make this claim? 
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Prices kept stable and low 
tale leoe during five years of galloping inflation. 
| ah Quality of the product steadily improved 
wy 


and supplies stepped up. 





3 Vast capital investment in new cost-reducing 


equipment in spite of penal taxation. 


Wages notably increased without 


yr industrial strife. 
ene The public provided with an abundance 
= of the cheapest first-class food money can buy. 


These are hotable achievements — achievements any other industry will find it hard 
to beat — achievements which make the British Distant Water Fleet without doubt 
the premier fishing fleet in the world. 

However, this supremacy is threatened. Rising costs, dearer fuel, wage demands 
unrelated to productivity — all these combine to sabotage our hard-won success. 
The Distant Water Fleet has achieved great things, but there are limits. It cannot 
go on absorbing these mounting expenses indefinitely. 

Fish is the cheapest first-class food money can buy — we want to keep it that way... 
the cheapest first-class food money can buy. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


THE BRITISH TRAWLERS’ FEDERATION LIMITED 
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@ For new ideas in business... 











Tell me more 
about Transcopy 


NAME 


REMINGTON-RAND LTD - 


WANT SOMETHING COPIED? 


Just slip it in here 


Copies of reports, documents, books, drawings, translu- 
cencies — how much time and cost it usually takes to 
get them! Transcopy makes photo-perfect, accurate, 
permanent copies in minutes, for as little as a quarter 
of the ordinary cost. 

Transcopy is a Remington Rand photocopying 
technique developed after long research into every photo- 
process system. It is available in various forms: Transcopy 
Duplex — the compact secretarial models: Transcopy 
hand or electric developers with their associated Remflex 
printers. 

Transcopy is merely one of the many modern methods 
devised by Remington to streamline the day-by-day 
efficiency of business operations. The Man from Remington 
Rand will glady call upon you to discuss their application 
to your own problems — without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


Tick which you prefer 


Arrange for your represent- 


ative to call by appointment literature, free 


LJ U CL) 


ADDRESS 


esnips dpuimsen antisense 


Send me informative 


1-19 NEW OXFCRD STREET - LONDON, WCI 
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CAR HIRE SERVICE. You save time 
and trouble when you are met at the 
station by a French Railways Self- 
drive Hire-car. This special service 
for French Railways passengers 
operates in Paris and 115 other towns 
in France. Make arrangements for 
our Renault or Simca hire-car when 
ooking railway tickets in this 
country 
NEW DIESEL RAILCARS. Ideal for 
businessmen! New diesel railcars 
offer travellers high speed with noise- 
less running and complete comfort on 
many long-distance non-electrified 
runs between large centres. 


“TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
-20 Ce cute! 


OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. You can leave in 
the evening, travel from 500 to 60c 
Km., stay the night at an hotel, de- 
vote most of the following day to 
ur affairs and return that night 
Esomples: Over-night return trips 
from PARIS include Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, St. Nazaire or Zurich. 


DAY TRIPS. You can leave in the 
morning, travel from 350 to 500 Km.., 
have several hours in which to 
conduct your business and return 
the same evening, in comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Book through your Travel Agent 





CVS-138 





“A most welcome gift! 





Ligue Ltt 


BRANDY 


A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. Liqueur 


Cognac Brandy with two brandy glasses 















OTARD 


in a presentation pack at the normal 


price of the brandy only. 








Ci. 
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COMPLETE 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR 
WINE MERCHANT 
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Politics of the Centre 


THE UNADJUSTED MAN. 
By Peter Viereck. 
USA: The Beacon Press. 348 pages. $5. 


ie would be a pity if the highly un- 
systematic, indeed at times almost 
chaotic, preseniation of Mr Peter 
Viereck’s important thesis in this book 
seriously reduced the number of readers 
prepared to give it a full hearing. The 
chaos is largely incidental—the price paid 
for having gathered together a collection 
of essays, articles and lectures and given 
them chapter numbers. But the thesis 
is a sustained one and almost provides 
the unifying frame which, one feels, 
would have been apparent if Mr Viereck 
had given us a book and not a sheaf of 
his occasional writings. 

The important point, however, is the 
theme. To some extent it is becoming 
familiar on both sides of the Atlantic 
as a response to the disillusions of the 
thirties and forties during which time 
men saw totalitarianism reached with 
equal deadliness by way of either Left or 
Right. Whereas in the thirties, under 
the shadow of the depression, men of 
liberal conscience were tempted to be- 
lieve that “economic democracy” was 
more vital than the checks and balances 
of political freedom, today the new mood 
tends towards a constitutional centre, t 
politics of moderation, to the belief that, 
confronted by totalitarian extremism, 
“ ethical parliamentary capitalism (when 
tempered by social humaneness) and 
ethical parliamentary socialism (when 
tempered by anti-statist safeguards) 
stand on the same free side.” Mr 
Viereck calls this realisation of a 
common constitutional framework the 
“ new conservatism.” But he would also 
agree that it is, in a sense, an old and 
venerable conservatism. It is, in fact, 
the same outlook as was evoked in 
Europe in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century by the excesses of 
the French Revolution. It is in the 
political philosophies of such men as 
Burke in England, John Adams in 
America, de Tocqueville in France, 
Burkhardt in Switzerland or Cortés in 
Spain, that we first find the systematic 
defence of rooted, inherited freedoms 
against the abstract rationalist freedom 
of the Jacobin revolution. These men 
realised how easily the entrenched 
safeguards of individual liberty in society 
could be overridden in the name of the 
perfect society, conceived in abstraction, 
embodied in a general will and in fact 
at the mercy of manipulated mobs. They 
saw that reality under Robespierre. A 
later generation has seen the same dire 
phenomenon under a Stalin or a Hitler. 

A particular merit of Mr Viereck’s 


study is to present this struggle for a 
constitutional centre against radical ex- 
tremes in the context of recent American 
history. There is, for instance, the 
disturbing resemblance between some 
New Dealers’ indifference to constitu- 
tional safeguards when businessmen 
were being smeared and pilloried by the 
Nye Committee and the McCarthyite 
gibes of two decades later. 

This ambivalence has deep and 
curious roots. Much of the reforming 
ardour of the New Deal was drawn from 
an older tradition—that of the Popu- 
lists and of the Progressive movement 
sponsored by the La Follettes in 
Wisconsin. The protest was not simply 
against the gross injustices of a pluto- 
cratic industrial order largely dominated 
by eastern finance. The western and 
middle-western movements resented, 
too, what they took to be an educated, 
aristocratic tradition, entrenched in 
existing institutions—in the Supreme 
Court, the judiciary, the Senate, the 
older universities. The radicals were 
also levellers. La _ Follette secured 
direct voting for the Senate because he 
believed that progress depended upon 
the people’s direct will. He also sought 
an elective and recallable judiciary. 
When President Roosevelt attacked the 
“nine old men” of the Supreme Court 
as protectors of privilege, he was draw- 
ing on the resentments of five decades. 

The New Deal and postwar economic 
expansion have reduced American 
poverty to so marginal a problem that 
economic levelling is no longer an 
emotional mass issue. But what has 
survived from Populism to spark the 
McCarthyite Right is resentment at 
status, education and established tradi- 
tion. Once again, judiciary and Supreme 
Court are attacked, the older universi- 
ties decried, intellectuals denounced, 
checks and balances in the constitution 
opposed and appeals made, over the 
elected Senate, to an aroused mass 
opinion. The attack is based now on 
inflamed nationalism. Before it sprang 
from embattled poverty, but its drive is 
the same—to undo the built-in defences 
of society in the name of direct popular 
emotion. It is no coincidence that 
Senator McCarthy came from 
Wisconsin, He lacked La Follette’s 
generous sympathies, but he inherited 
the suspicion and the levelling mood. 

What, then, are the safeguards against 
the extremes of radical mass 
emotionalism, whether of Right or Left? 
In part they are the old familiar defences 
—the rule of law, the independent 
judiciary, the separation of powers, the 
plural society. But these defences fail 
if men do not cherish them. Freedom, 
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as Judge Hand has said, will not survive 
in constitutions if it has died in people’s 
hearts. The defence of freedom therefore 
must include the ability of men and 
women to know and savour their own 
freedom. Mr Viereck’s most eloquent 
pages denounce the dangers of accepted 
conformism, of spontaneous group 
adjustment driving freedom from its 
last defence—the free human spirit. This 
is the basis of his argument for the 
“unadjusted man,” for his passionate 
attack upon the politics of manipulation, 
hucksterdom and mass conditioning. 

It would, in fact, be quite false to 
suggest that he has written anything like 
an academic exercise on freedom. His 
illustrations from past history are simply 
an effective part of his polemics. He is 
a strong partisan. He wants: to stir 
people to passionate disagreement. 
He waves his theories under their 
noses—and tweaks their noses, too. 
Like many expounders of liberal con- 
servatism, he perhaps underestimates 
the dynamite needed to break down the 
inhumanities and encrusted injustices of 
any traditional social order. He could 
invite to himself Tom Paine’s scorn 
for Burke’s reactions to the French 
Revolution : “He pities the plumage 
and forgets the dying bird.” Equally, 
however, he could claim that we are 
not short of treatises on dynamite. They 
have been the staple reading of this 
century. He does no more than redress 
a balance in suggesting we should be 
very careful what we blow up. 


Wooing the Indian Princes 


THE STORY OF THE INTEGRATION 
OF THE INDIAN STATES. 
By V. P. Menon. 
Longmans, 511 pages. 45s. 

N the eve of independence, India’s 

territories were criss-crossed by §54 
princely states. Since paramountcy was 
not to pass to the new dominions but to 
revert to each state, the sub-continent 
was menaced with balkanisation on a 
scale never achieved in the Balkans. The 
stage was set for intrigues between the 
states, the two hostile dominions, and 
foreign powers fishing for trouble. The 
stability of south-east Asia had been 
weakened by the emergence of three 
successor states in Pakistan, India and 
Burma: the emergence of 557 would 
have created a power vacuum with world 
repercussions. It is therefore beyond 
dispute that the Indian government was 
right to exert itself t») mop up the milky 
way in which it threatened to drown. 


The task was formidable and hazardous. 


A civil war was raging over norfmern 
India. The army, police, the adminis- 
tration itself, were all at sixes and sevens 
in process of being partitioned and 
reorganised. The princes had but to 
display unity and resolution and keep 
dry the powder of their considerable 
armed forces to maintain their pullulat- 
ing sovereignties. 

That in these extraordinary circum- 
stances the Indian Minister for States, 
the late Sardar Patel, and his vigorous 
aide, Mr V. P. Menon, succeeded in 
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Chester Bowles 


American Ambassador to India 19§1-19§3, 
makes a plea for a reappraisal by the 
Atlantic 


and 


Powers of their African, Asian 
Middle Eastern policy. 


THE NEW DIMENSIONS 
OF PEACE 


““He argues cogently, drawing 
freely from history. He can gen- 
eralize from his own experiences 
in India and Asia. 
Almost everything he says impels 
support.’’ THE TIMES 


south-east 


Illustrated 26s 





‘It is nearly 20 years since M. 
Maurois first published his HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND (2¢5.) and 
during those years nothing has 
quite superseded it, so that this 
new edition, with its extra 
chapters bringing it up to the end 
of 1954, provides a most welcome 
reappearance. 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
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Introduction to 
Keynesian Dynamics 
By KENNETH K. KURIHARA 


A coherent and compact study of 
macro-dynamic analysis in general 
and particularly of the two outstanding 
“ post-Keynesian ” developments in 
this field—dynamic theories of cyclical 
fluctuations and secular growth analysis. 


2\s. 





Theory and Working 
of Union Finance 

in India 

By R. N. BHARGAVA 


An original contribution to the study 
of the problems of public finance 
in a federal state. 30s. 





Industrial Structure 


of American Cities 
By GUNNAR ALEXANDERSSON 


A geographic study of urban economy 
in the United States. 
11 x 8. 40 maps and figures. 40s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 








cajoling, bluffing and bullying the princes 
into accession without firing a shot (save 
in the walk-over action against Hydera- 
bad) is one of the most remarkable 
strokes of realpolitik in modern times. 
Its justification was expediency. But in 
this Age of Principles and of the People, 
expediency is abhorred as immoral, 
inadmissible. Consequently, Mr Menon 
feels compelled to describe his statecraft 


- not in frank and ringing Palmerstonian 


tones, joyously defying the world, but 
like a sucking Khruschevian dove 
liberating the Hungarian people. An 
exciting, dramatic and well told tale is 
smothered in smug, Orwellian double- 
speak. Crowds which come out in sup- 
port of India are, of course, “the 
People” ; those which challenge India 
are “mobs” instigated by “ unscrupu- 
lous agitators.” Mr Menon shows how 
prince after prince was coerced by 
intimations that autocrats could have no 
chance against agitations that could be 
engineered in their states if they were 
unco-operative, and by promises that 
their individual incomes and status, and 
in many cases the separate identities of 
their states, would be guaranteed and 
respected. To read page after page of 
such assurances, given in the most 
solemn manner in the name of demo- 
cracy, induces a wry smile when one 
reflects that not one of the states of 1947 
survives and that revision of the privy 
purses guaranteed nine short years ago 
is now being debated. 

Mr Menon’s book is an important 
original documentary source for his- 
torians of India and a document that 
should not be overlooked by historians 
of our times. 


A Learned Art 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
ACCOUNTING. 

Edited by A. C. Littleton and B. S. Yamey. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 403 pages. 50s. 


HIS collection of 23 essays, tracing 

the history of accounting from the 
Greeks and Romans to the Companies 
Act of 1900, makes an important contri- 
bution to the re-establishment of 
accounting as a learned art. This it was 
in the curriculum of Oxford at the end 
of the thirteenth century, even though 
it has no place in the twentieth century. 
The essays provide a fascinating his- 
torical survey because of the constant 
interplay of two opposing themes: the 
slow progress made in the conversion 
of the business world to the Italian 
invention of double entry perfected 
somewhere between AD 1250 and 1350; 
and the ingenuity of the non-Italian 
world in running its business affairs 
quite efficiently with very primitive 
book-keeping _ techniques. Professor 
Raymond de Roover shows that by the 
middle of the fourteenth century the 
Italians had all the refinements of book- 
keeping—balanced books, prepayments, 
accruals, reserves, depreciation pro- 
visions, management accounting ; 
accounts were being filed for tax pur- 
poses as early as 1427 and, a few years 
later, tax was being avoided by the 
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preparation of special accounts for the 
revenue authorities. 

Yet Mr Rudolph Robert can trace the 
history in England of wooden tallies 
notched to form primitive receipts which 
were not finally abandoned until 1826 
and were last heard of in quantity when 
they were responsible for the burning 
down of Parliament in 1834 ; Mr Harold 
Pollins makes it clear that the theory of 
depreciation baffled many boards of 
railway companies throughout the Vic- 
torian era ; and, according to Mr J. G. C. 
Jackson, a rational system of teaching 
double entry without pages of rules or 
mythical personages such as Mr Chest 
and Mr Box did not get into a standard 
textbook until 1949. A reader of this 
book is forced to ask both how this could 
have happened and whether we are sure 
that we have not still got things to 
learn from Luca Pacioli writing about 
AD 1493 or Hugh Oldcastle writing in 
English in 1543. The essays on Pacioli 
himself and early English books on 
book-keeping show that instructional 
treatises were available from these dates 
and had demonstrated that despite the 
difficulties inherent in making any calcu- 
lations with Roman numerals good 
accounting could be an aid to manage- 
ment. Indeed Mr de Ste. Croix in a 
scholarly study of Greek and Roman 
accounting makes one wonder why one 
of the Greek notational systems did not 
make the arabic system superfluous. 
We can draw comfort only from the last 
essay by Mr Nishikawa in finding that 
even Japan, a country which assimilated 
much of the western heritage quickly 
and profitably, took only reluctantly to 
double entry. 

The essays contain much more than 
a mere history of the spreading of double 
entry. Some are essentially learned, well 
provided with notes and throwing out a 
challenge to scholars to study and pub- 
lish sources known to exist but not yet 
adequately studied ; others are frankly 
anecdotal though demonstrating the 
delightful incidental bits of history to be 
derived from a man’s rough or not so 
rough accounts ; in this category comes 
the depressing joint disclosure by 
Messrs Edey and Panitpakdi that in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
The Economist could not decide for or 
against the compulsory publication and 
filing of accounts. 

This book can be recommended to all 
those who recognise accounting as a vital 
part of modern business and wish to 
know what put Italian business on top 
five centuries ago and produced an early 
but very successful tycoon. 


Poet’s Prose 


THE PROSE OF RUPERT BROOKE. 
Edited by Christopher Hassall. 
Sidgwick and fackson. 254 pages. 15s. 


i: reputations of some writers may 
have been heightened by an early 
death: not so Rupert Brooke’s. It was 
clear, from the moment of his death, 
that he would be the legend of his time. 
Everything conspired towards it: his 
beauty and his charm ; the circumstances 
of his death ; the widespread emotional 
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response to his famous sonnet ; and the 
fact that, as Henry James said, “ while 
he is still in the highest degree of the 
distinguished faculty and quality, we 
happen to feel him even more markedly 
and significantly ‘modern’.” Alms, the 
modern of one day is on the shelf the 
next, and his lasting merits were over- 
laid by his aptness to a passing time. 
But we are far enough from him now to 
disinter them from these overlays of 
fashion and out of fashion, and to recog- 
nise in him a serious poet of consider- 
able merit, 4nd a steady developer who 
had the bad luck to die before his prime. 

Mr Hassall’s texts, which he intro- 
duces with sympathy and knowledge, 
are in the nature of mémoires pour servir 
to the revival of Rupert Brooke’s 
memory. As the editor says, “ his com- 
ments are entertaining and often illu- 
minating in themselves, but their special 
interest lies in their being the opinions 
of the young man who wrote the poems 
and was one of the originators of the 
Georgian movement.” Mr _ Hassall 
draws from Brooke’s travel letters (ex- 
cellent, these) and from his dissertation 
on Webster, which have both already 
been published in book form, and for 
the rest he quotes reviews, articles and 
so forth. Brooke died when he was 
twenty-seven, leaving no prose writings 
behind him except his dissertation and 
some ephemera ; so the field’ of choice 
is rather thin and Mr Hassall has to rely 
on much that Brooke himself, no doubt, 
would not have republished. But a clear 
enough picture emerges of a talented 
and perceptive Cambridge man, one of 
the setters of a good and long-lasting 
tradition in his college and university. 

We should be grateful to Mr Hassall 
for bringing one aspect of Brooke to 
light. It is time that his work should 
be reassessed, and this book helps. The 
next move is for more of his letters to 
be published, since those that have 
appeared are delightful and revealing. 
One hopes that his literary executors will 
soon arrange for this. 


The Seaman’s Secrets 


THE HAVEN-FINDING ART. 
By E. G. R. Taylor. 

Hollis and Carter. 307 pages. 
30s, 


Illustrated. 


O write a good history of the art of 

navigation one must be geographer, 
historian and mathematician combined. 
No wonder few such books exist, and 
none before this which explains in such 
confident detail the unrecorded mysteries 
of the old voyagers, ancient Greeks, Irish 
saints and Viking explorers of the dark 
ages. The most abstruse utterances of 
the schoolmen do not deter Professor 
Taylor from lucid descriptions of the 
beautiful but baffling instruments used 
in the later middle ages. Even if the 
layman cannot follow her among the 
mathematical problems of those Renais- 
sance scholars who introduced latitude 
sailing and the use of the true chart, he 
can appreciate the contributions made 
by the Arabs, the Portuguese or those 
mathematical practitioners of whom the 


author has only recently compiled an 
erudite dictionary. 

Dr John Dee has always been her 
favourite, and here he towers above his 
fellow Elizabethans, even above Edward 
Wright, the Cambridge don, from whom 
she takes the title of her book. She 
devotes more space to these academics 
than to the seamen themselves, so that 
John Davis, the finest navigator of his 
age, is never mentioned for his “ Sea- 
man’s Secrets” which popularised their 
methods. Captain Cook, two centuries 
later, was the first fully equipped navi- 
gator in history and the last to establish 
those basic principles on which modern 
navigation is based. The way in which 
he vindicated Harrison’s solution of the 
problem of longitude is familiar ; but 
for the beginnings of mathematical 
navigation, and for the earlier chapters 
of the long story from Odysseus to Cook, 
this book has unique value. How nice 
it is to be told that the Irish discovered 
Iceland by following the migration of 
geese, and that the compass is not an 
importation from China but a natural 


evolution from the discovery, of the 
lodestone about tr100. Alexander of 
Neckham, the first Englishman to 


describe it, “ was strongly of the opinion 
that no one should go to sea except 
under extreme necessity.” Yet as far 
back as Homeric times men were sailing 
out of sight of land by wind and star, 
since land has always been to the sailor 
a danger to be avoided rather than a 
friend to be hugged. 

The author is a true descendant of 
those professors of Gresham College, the 
ancestor of her university, who first 
taught navigation in public to make it 
something of wider interest than the 
secrets of practical seamen. They 
rationalised the seaman’s age-old 
institutions and she has crowned a life- 
time’s study of the subject by showing 
how they unveiled the mystery. Only 
two complaints can be made of this 
admirable book: the absence of Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s formidable wit, and the 
arrangement of the index. To find 
“ astrolabe ” or “ sextant” you must look 
under “instruments,” though “com- 
pass” or “chronometer” appear under 
their own names. 


A House Divided 


ANDERSONVILLE. 

By MacKinlay Kantor. 

W. H. Allen. 767 pages. 20s. 
MR LINCOLN’S ADMIRALS. 
By Clarence Edward Macartney. 
The Mayflower Publishing 
335 pages. 37s. 6d. 


HE United States is suffering from 

an inflation of books about the Civil 
War. With the centenary only a few 
years away and with spoken traditions 
still alive (particularly in the South, 
where almost any old gentleman is pre- 
pared to trot out the story about Lee 
or Hood he heard from an eye witness), 
the market seems inexhaustible. The 
documentation of the war is superb—it 
is almost possible to know exactly when 
Grant looked at his watch—and the 


Company. 
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military parks on the old battlefields 
keep the story alive for this motor-driven 
generation. The tragedy of the inter- 
necine struggle catches at the emotions 
while the skill of the generals and the 
endurance of their troops in this first 
of the modern wars appeal to the reason. 

The interest in the Civil War is 
genuine. But too many second-rate 
books have been published to feed it. 
The boom has produced good books, but 
these two are certainly not among the 
best: “Andersonville” comes to this 
country as a best seller in the United 
States. For those who do not give 
“Gone With the Wind” too high a 
rating the claim that “ Andersonville ” 
is the greatest Civil War novel since that 
volume swept the market may just pass 
muster. But for those who know 
Stephen Crane’s “The Red Badge of 
Courage,” the vaunt that “ Anderson- 
ville” is the greatest Civil War novel 
ever written will stick in the throat. It 
is an unusual book ; it possesses a biblio- 
graphy, and it portrays (occasionally with 
vigour) the horrors of a southern prison 
stockade for Union troops. But filth, 
nastiness and brutality do not necessarily 
make a tragedy, and turgid over-blown 
metaphors do not make a novel. For 





Books Received 


EISENHOWER: THE INSIDE SrTory. 

By Robert J. Donovan. Hamish Hamilton. 
423 pages. 30s. 

The American edition of this book was 
reviewed in our issue of September 22nd. 


NATIONAL INCOME VISUALISED : A graphic 


portrayal of how economic activity 1s 
measured. 
Columbia University Press. London : 


Oxford Umiversity Press. 127 pages. 28s. 
PIONEERS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 

By Hugh M. Pollard. Murray. 309 pages. 
28s 

~ 





all that, it has the mark of a professional 
writing for a market he understands— 
a market which must have tremendous 
powers of patience to stomach the 
horrible details of its 767 pages. 

“ Andersonville” is semi-document- 
ary ; “ Mr Lincoln’s Admirals ” is pure 
documentary. The author, like Mr 
MacKinlay Kantor, knows his market, 
and this is the umpteenth book he has 
produced on the Civil War (usually with 
Lincoln mentioned in the title). The 
history of the naval conflict in the Civil 
War has often been told, and parts of 
it (such as the battle of the Monitor and 
the Merrimac) are well known even in 
this country. To cast his volume in a 
new mould, Mr Macartney tells his story 
in the form of separate biographies of 
the Union admirals: Farragut (who did 
not say “Damn the Torpedoes: Full 
Steam Ahead”), Foote, Porter, Worden 
and the rest. As a result, the narrative 
tends on occasion to become confused 
and repetitive. For the English reader 
the only appeal of this book (which un- 
accountably misses out those tiny vivid 
details that make familiar history come 
alive again) is that of novelty, but it can 
hardly be recommended to those who 
have access to earlier and more detailed 
histories of this naval conflict. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Faults on the Transatlantic Line 


Washington, D.C. 

T will be a long time before geniality is restored between 

London and Washington. It will take longer to restore 
mutual esteem between Washington and Paris, since 
American officials have been exposed to outbursts of Gallic 
cynicism in recent weeks which they have found little to 
their taste. But the circumstances of a fast-moving world 
are driving the erstwhile partners back into the same bed. 
While this is realised on both sides of the barriers of 
officialdom, its implications have been comprehended more 
thoroughly in influential sections of the American press than 
at desks in the State Department. 

There was one heady moment, with the mortifications of 
the Anglo-French ultimatum freshly gnawing at Mr Dulles, 
when new vistas of American diplomacy appeared to be 
opening up. The simultaneous disintegration of the Soviet 
Empire in Eastern Europe and of the Anglo-French hege- 
mony in North Africa and the Middle East seemed to offer 
a way of escape from a sapping ambiguity in the American 
position. Mr Dulles is not the first postwar Secretary of 
State—and he must now be sadly reckoning that he will not 
be the last—who has fretted at the frustrations of trying to 
be both loyal to the Atlantic alliance and effective in exploit- 
ing America’s reputation for anti-colonialism. The inde- 
pendent British and French action might have freed the 
United States to follow the second line decisively in areas 
where the two conflict, since the prospect of a buffer zone 
emerging in Poland and Hungary suggested that any damage 
to the alliance could be equally endured. 

The massive Russian retaliation on Hungary and the 
prospect of “ volunteers” in the Middle East brought -an 
end to such dreams. But the impact of these events is still 
noticeable, although more in the press than in the State 
Department ; some newspapers, with the New York Times 
in the van, are calling for the alliance to be wheeled around 
to face all the frontiers of Russian malignancy. Among 
American diplomats the dominant note is still the tender care 
for the opinions of the uncommitted, which used to be the 
stock in trade of British advice to the United States. And 
there is a nerve twitch of irritation at the success which the 
British have had in spreading what is called the “ex post 
facto explanation ” of a “ Russian plot ” in the Middle East. 

In so far as there is a State Department opinion in the 
absence of Mr Dulles, it appears to be that the lonely asset 
surviving the wreck of western influence in the Middle East 
is the moral advantage of America’s speedy initiative in the 
United Nations. It is considered essential not to com- 
promise this by any manifest collusion with the British and 
French, such as a “ big three” meeting or a guarantee of 


fuel supplies, so long as the invading troops are in possession 
at Port Said. The Americans earnestly believe that their 
own ability to curb Russia’s capacity for mischief by lining 
up African and Asian support behind a permanent solution 
of both the major issues, is dependent on showing good faith 
by getting the British and French out of the canal zone. 

This belief does not derive from anti-colonialism, as the 
term is usually understood, among American officials. It does 
derive from conviction that America’s reputation for anti- 
colonialism is a card which the United States has in reserve 
for use on just such a desperate occasion as this. Moreover, 
although it is a long time since Americans in general failed 
to give prominent recognition to the positive British achieve 
ments in the bestowal of self-government, there is about the 
British pronouncements on the Suez Canal and on other 
issues in the Middle East a “ colonial ” tone that grates upon 
the American ear. 

Rather, it should perhaps be added, it grates on some 
American ears. There are Americans, critical of the 
Administration’s initial revulsion from the Anglo-French 
ultimatum, who have long felt that a little of the colonial 
tone, delivered in the accents of those accustomed to use it, 
would have an excellent impact on the Middle East. There 
is good reason to believe that some senior members of the 
Administration would have shared this view if they had not 
been antagonised by the British failure to give them advance 
warning. But the sympathy of those whose natural impulses 
were on these lines was then forfeited by the mortal slowness 
of the Anglo-French operation. They had all along assumed 
that the whole object of incurring the odium of imperialism 
in Cyprus was to hold available a striking force of para- 
chutists which could intervene within forty-eight hours at 
any point in the Middle East. It was disillusioning to the 
“realist ” school of diplomacy, and to habitual Anglophiles, 
to find that a convoy from distant Malta was required before 
the sleepy lion could strike. The British reputation for 
imperialist efficiency and Palmerstonian vigour is almost as 
total a casualty of recent events as the even stronger faith 
in the special maturity and patience of British statesmanship. 


* 


Regardless of the past, the Americans are now faced with 
the problem of what to do next. Unfortunately their two 
present improvisations, reliance on the United Nations and 
determination to find some permanent solutions for both 
Israel and the Suez Canal, are beginning to carry them on 
divergent currents. As on occasions in the past, the 
Americans seem to have waited on the Secretary-General’s 
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diplomacy without making sure that he had the same things 
in mind as themselves. In this case the point at issue is how 
long the United Nations police force is to remain vigilant 
on the Suez Canal. 

The Americans want the police force to stay there until 
there is a permanent solution of the dispute over the canal. 
At this one point at least American policy appears now to 
overlap with that of the French and British. A joint stand 
would be possible against the Russians, and the British and 
French would have their justification for leaving, although 
the Americans insist that any pronouncement from Sir 
Anthony Eden claiming personal or national vindication 
would be fatal to the enterprise. But the weakness of this 
manceuvre has turned out to be that the Secretary-General 
has not, like the United States, shifted his position from one 
of keeping separate the disputes between the Arabs and 
Israel and that over the canal to one of drawing from the 
imbroglio a solution to both. And before @ firmer turn can 
be given to events either Mr Dulles must return or a new 
Secretary of State be appointed. To anxious foreign diplo- 
mats the President appears relatively inaccessible and Mr 
Herbert Hoover, the Acting Secretary of State, personally 
impenetrable. 

From the viewpoint of the Anglo-American alliance some 
lessons should be mastered, even as recriminations are 
extinguished. There has, to be blunt, been altogether too 
much use of the vocabulary of comradeship without the 
reality of genuine expression. The doubletalk of mutuality 
has induced a kind of deafness to plain words and a garbling 
of clear situations. For nearly a year Britain and America 
have been shouting at each other without hearing, Britain 
saying that it would use force in the Middle East without 
waiting for the United Nations, and the United States saying 
that it would countenance no such procedure. The British 
and French grossly exaggerated the paralysing effect of an 
American election; the Americans did not grasp the 
intensity of Anglo-French despair at Mr Dulles’s disappear- 
ing solutions. The British for a time gave Mr Dulles the 
impression that they were prepared to let the United 
Nations settle the matter. But Mr Dulles had equally failed 
to explain to the British his own, much-prized long-term 
plan for bringing Colonel Nasser to his downfall within 
a year by political and economic pressure. From now on, 
the improved facilities provided by the new transatlantic 
cable between London and Washington, on which Sir 
Anthony Eden could have spoken to President Eisenhower 
before he rose in the House of Commons had he so chosen, 
must carry an exchange of understanding as well as of 
language. 


Economic Advice 


R ARTHUR BURNS'’S resignation from the Presi- 

dent’s Council of Economic Advisers is for “ personal ” 
reasons ; he has stayed in Washington longer than he 
intended when he was appointed early in 1953 and he is 
tired. Certainly Mr Eisenhower is sorry to see him go. 
Dr Burns has returned the council to the back room where 
by statute it belongs and has removed it from the political 
limelight and congressional distrust which were turned on 
it by the controversial activities of Mr Truman’s economic 
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advisers. More important, to Dr Burns, an expert in the 
business cycle, accrues much of the credit for the successful 
control of that cycle, and for the steady growth in the 
national economy, during Mr Eisenhower’s first term of 
office. But the economic advisers have no executive 
respensibility ; that rests finally with the President and is 
exercised mainly by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
by the chairman of the independent central bank, the 
Federal Reserve Board. Some at least of Dr Burns’s present 
tiredness may be due to his fears, of which he has made 
no secret during recent months, that these officials have 
been pursuing too restrictive a credit policy. As he leaves, 
the Federal Reserve banks are expected soon to raise their 
discount rates once again and so make it even more expen- 
Sive to borrow money. 

Dr Burns’s main concern is with the damage being done 
to the house building industry by the present scarcity of 
credit. This is also the concern of his successor as chair- 
man, Dr Saulnier, who is already a member of the Council ; 
the vacant place is being filled by Dr McCracken from the 
University of Michigan ; the third member is Dr Davis, an 
agricultural economist from Stanford. Dr Saulnier is an 
expert on mortgage borrowing and consumer credit and 
he takes office as the Administration seems ready to admit 
that the builders are a special case and that something 
must be done to make more money available for them. At 
the same time, however, the inflationary danger which 
drove the Federal Reserve Board to embark last spring on 
its series of monetary restrictions are becoming more 
obvious and more generally recognised. The Secretary of 
the Treasury now seems to be in full agreement with the 
board’s actions, as he was not earlier in the year. President 
Eisenhower himself, at his first press conference after his 
re-election, promised to fight against any continuation of 
the recent rise in the cost of living. With the index of 
industrial output at record levels for the last two months, 
and with the gross national product running in the third 
quarter of the year, in spite of the steel strike, at an annual 
rate of nearly $414 billion, an increase of 4 per cent in 
twelve months, the national economy is clearly pressing 
against its ceilings. 


Strike On Both Coasts ? 


S the dock strike on the east and Gulf coasts of the 
United States entered its seventh day, it was still 
uncertain whether the dockers on the west coast would 
join in sympathy and confront the employers, for the first 
time, with a national stoppage. Already some 250 ships 
are lying idle, and the cost of the delays, which have reper- 
cussions extending far beyond the ports, has been estimated 
at over $20 million a day. Even perishable cargoes cannot 
be unloaded—chestnuts for stuffing Thanksgiving turkeys 
are rotting—and the congestion at the docks is so acute that 
all railway freight shipments to the east and Gulf coast ports 
have been halted. Only oil tankers and military cargoes 
remain unaffected. 

The strike has its origin, as usual, in New York, where 
the notoriously corrupt International Longshoremen’s 
Association has failed to agree on a new contract with the 
shipping lines. The key to the strike is the union’s demand 
that the New York employers negotiate now a contract 
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covering their operations at all other east and Gulf coast 
ports as well, and pave the way for a “ national ” agreement 
between the ILA and all employers except those on the west 
coast. The right of the ILA to represent the New York 
dockers has just been confirmed, for the third time in suc- 
cession, in an election fought against its rival on the New 
York waterfront, the International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen. But the challenge to the ILA’s authority still 
persists and, by gaining recognition as a national bargaining 
agent, the ILA could take advantage, in any future struggle 
for power, of its strength in the “ outports ” on the east and 
Gulf coast, where the IBL has little support. The New 
York employers, quite understandably, will bargain only 
over conditions in the port of New York, and the National 
Labour Relations Board is seeking a court injunction which 
would force the union to abandon its insistence on this 
point. This would not end the dispute, but the union’s 
other demands, which are mainly of the conventional, more 
pay for less work, variety, would at least be negotiable. 
If no progress is made soon, the government will be forced 
to invoke the provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
imposes an eighty-day “cool off” period during which the 
dockers would have to return to work. 

In all ports except those on the west coast the dockers 
are blindly striking in support of the ILA regardless of the 
state of their own negotiations with their local employers. 
On the west coast, where work was stopped for a day to 
consider the position, the dockers have given their leader, 
Mr Harry Bridges, a free hand to decide whether to call a 
strike in sympathy with the ILA and thus close all ports in 
the United States. The ILA’s leaders -have announced 
brusquely that they want no help or sympathy from Mr 
Bridges, but, as he is involved at the moment in bargaining 
with the west coast employers, he may still decide to support 
the ILA in spite of itself. 


Jim Crow Shot Down 


AST week the Supreme Court, in a decision of great 
importance, declared unconstitutional a city ordinance 

in Montgomery, Alabama, made in compliance with state 
law, which enjoined racial segregation on city buses. The 
Court unanimously affirmed on appeal the two to one ruling 
of a lower federal court which had declared the Alabama 
statutes to be in violation of “the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment.” So 
“Jim Crow ” legislation, already unconstitutional in inter- 
state transport (that is, in trains and vehicles crossing state 
borders), is now banned even within a single state. And 
this finally kills, legally at least, the historic “separate but 
equal” interpretation of the Amendment (Plessy versus 
Ferguson, 1896), already rejected in its application to 
schools by the Supreme Court in 1954 and again in later 
decisions on parks and other public services. Separate 
facilities, however physically equal they are, are no longer 
deemed to give “ equal enjoyment of the laws ” to Negroes. 
The case was related to the Negro boycott of the Mont- 
gomery bus services, which has remained unbroken for 
almost a year. The Negroes have now voted to end the 
boycott, as soon as the decree of the Supre:ne Court is put 
into effect. . But it is easier to declare a law unconstitutional 
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than to secure its enforcement, as the argument over racial 
integration in the schools still shows, although segregation 
in travel is not quite as universal or as deeply rooted as in 
education. White opinion in Alabama is defiant and out- 
raged at the Court’s “interference with state rights” and 
local custom. Southern reactions generally show that move- 
ment towards compliance with the law will be painfully 
slow, although now, as in the schools, there must be some 
movement. 

The boycott has so far cost the northern-owned bus com- 
pany an estimated $750,000, and it may lose still more if 
white people in Montgomery prefer not to have buses at all 
rather than to share them on equal terms. “ As far as I’m 
concerned,” said a state senator, “they can move the bus 
lines lock, stock and barrel to Washington, DC.” However, 
in Washington, DC, the Attorney General, Mr Herbert 
Brownell, in an unusual burst of activity, has summoned 
a conference of United States Attorneys from fourteen 
southern states to consider how the Court’s decision is to 
be implemented. Continued discrimination, Mr Brownell 
went so far as to say, will be considered “a crime against 
the United States.” It remains to be seen whether this is 
a mere gesture of thanks to Negroes who voted Republican 
or the beginning of full-scale federal enforcement of the 
Court’s decrees against segregation. 


The President’s Family 


LL nineteen of the officials who sit in President 
Eisenhower’s cabinet have handed in their resigna- 
tions ; but their action is purely a courtesy conventionally 
extended to a re-elected President. In fact, none of these 
offers has been accepted, although several members of the 
cabinet, notably the Secretary of Defence, Mr Wilson, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Humphrey, would like to 
resume private and business life. Many of the businessmen 
whom the President brought to Washington in 1952 seem 
to have found the frustrations many and the rewards few 
—particularly in dealings with Congress. The call of duty 
and the earnest persuasions of the President will prevent 
any mass exodus; but there is clearly some room for 
amicable changes, though they will probably come 
gradually throughout the coming year. The two heads 
which some Republicans would like to see roll, those of Mr 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, and of Mr Harold 
Stassen, the special adviser on disarmament and Vice- 
President Nixon’s political enemy, show no signs of rolling 
or even of wishing to bow out quietly. 

Speculation is greatest about whether Mr Dulles will 
continue to recover from his cancer operation at the present 
extraordinarily rapid rate. Certainly, he shows no sign at 
all-of wishing to withdraw. The names most frequently 
mentioned as possible successors have been—in addition to 
earlier forecasts of Mr Herter, the retiring Governor of 
Massachusetts—Mr Lodge, the head of the American dele- 
gation to the United Nations ; Mr McCloy, once United 
States High Commissioner in Germany, and Mr Dewey, 2 
former Governor of New York and presidential candidate 
and a leading sponsor of Mr Eisenhower’s own political 
career. Mr Lodge is already in the cabinet, ex officio, and 
Mr McCloy and Mr Dewey may soon be plucked from the 
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o be fairer than the evening air Madame needs time. 
Carriage and escort must wait while the final touches are applied. Here comes 
cleansing tissue—what would one do without it—and with it a question: 
what is this to Bowaters or Bowaters to this? The answer is that Bowaters 
are not only makers of paper for newspapers and magazines, even though 
their name is synonymous with newsprint. And the making of tissues for Madame 
(and for Monsieur when he has a cold) is not the only variation 
on the paper theme. They are not glamorous, these square containers that bring 
detergents to the grocer, these adaptable industrial drums, these hygienic 
paper sacks. Those sweet wrappers, biscuit packs and jolly paper bags, now, 
they are much more appealing. And the solid, workable worth of hardboard 
is demonstrated a thousand times a day by carpenters, paid and unpaid. 
All are part of the varied and fascinating contribution that Bowaters make 
to modern living. And it all begins with a tree in Canada, 


perhaps, or Tennessee or Scandinavia. 
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The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business— Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 


foreign exchange, new regulations. 
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Hold at 1020° 
for 10 seconds! 


From dark red to dazzling white, the colour of a heated 
material gives a rough and ready indication of its heat. 
Electro-heat is never rough but it is always ready— 
ready to bring the workpiece to an exact temperature 
for an exact period of time. And all the heat goes into 
the job, not into the surrounding atmosphere—which 
is one of the reasons why electro-heat is so economical 
for precise heat treatment. 


In every industry, for scores of applications, elec- 
tricity means higher productivity. 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and informa- 
tion, or get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, 


s 8 Ss «2 Heap era Sate Se about the uses of electricity 
Electricity for Productivity Stry. E.D.A. are also publishing a series of 


iesued by the British Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 


books on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now 
available are : Electric Resistance Heating, Electric 
Motors and Controls, Higher Production, Lighting 


in Industry, and Materials Handling. Price 8/6, 
or 9/- post free. 
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world of banking and law to take high government posts. 
Mr Herter, an esteemed liberal Republican, seems certain 
to be offered some high post in the Administration. 

Sooner or later the President is expected to make some 
use of General Gruenther, who has just laid down his North 
Atlantic command to become president of the American 
Red Cross. This worthy post seems something of a political 
waiting room: General Marshall was president of the Red 
Cross when he became Secretary of Defence and its recent 
head, a businessman turned diplomat, Mr Ellsworth Bunker, 
is the new Ambassador to India. In Rome, Mrs Luce is 
to be succeeded by Mr James Zellerbach, a west coast 
businessman with experience of Italian economic problems. 
A very promising appointment is that of Mr Arthur Larson, 
known as the Republicans’ “ Number one egghead,” to 
be director of the United States Information Agency. An 
ex-Rhodes scholar from South Dakota and Under Secretary 
of Labour for the last two years, he wrote a book earlier 
this year which the President endorsed as defining his own 
“ progressive conservatism.” Welcome as he is in his new 
job, it is perhaps permissible to wonder whether Mr 
Larson’s talents may not be needed even more to present 
“modern Republicanism” to America than to present 
America to the world. 


Bourbons for Britain 


HE health of the Board of Trade was being drunk last 

week on both sides of the Atlantic, when it was learned 
that American bourbon whiskey and Canadian rye whiskey 
can now be imported into Britain without limitation on open 
general licence. The British Government’s decision, which 
took the American distillers by surprise, has come after 
several years of pleading, both by the Scotch Whisky Asso- 
ciation and the Trayel and Holidays Association in Britain 
and by the whiskey industry in the United States, for some 
relief from the very restrictive token import scheme which 
has been enforced in Britain since the war. Based on imports 
between 1936 and 1938, when American distillers, still 
suffering from the effects of prohibition, had few aged 
whiskeys available for export, the quota provided for 
imports of only £2,500 worth of all dollar whiskeys a year, 
and £1,800 of that was for Canadian rye. 

The Travel Association’s desire to provide Kentucky sour 
mash in Scotland for all those brave enough to ask for it 
is understandable ; and the Scottish distillers were in favour 
of relaxation here in order to offset some of the pressure in 
the United States for higher import duties on imported 
Scotch. Sales of Scotch whisky (including some Irish) in 
the United States have risen from 4 million proof gallons 
worth £8 million in 1947 to 8 million proof gallons worth 
£23.4 million last year. As the total consumption of spirits 
in America has been rising more slowly, the share of the 
American market captured by Scotch has grown from less 
than § per cent in 1947 to nearly 8 per cent in 1955. 
American distillers, who are now operating at just below 
half of their capacity, have had the additional worry of 
carrying heavy stocks of aged whiskeys in the face of a law 
which taxes all whiskey stocks over eight years old, whether 
kept in bond or not. Pressure from the trade for higher 
protective duties has consequently been growing, and the 
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lobby was particularly successful in catching the ear of 
Senators in the last Congress. The one mitigating factor is 
the generous profit earned by American distillers who distri- 
bute imported Scotch—and as the recent anti-trust case filed 
by Park and Tilford, Inc., against the Distillers Company 
makes abundantly clear, these franchises are not lightly 
regarded by the American distillers. 

The stronger bargaining position now given to the 
Scottish producers is expected to justify the extra expendi- 
ture by Britain on dollar whiskeys. Both the Government 
and the trade feel that the increase in the consumption 
of bourbon and rye whiskeys in Britain will not be spec- 
tacular. But there is still the danger that whiskey bought 
for dollars may be re-exported to soft currency countries, 
although Britain’s obligation to settle debts with its partners 
in the European Payments Union to the extent of 75 per 
cent in gold should do much to lessen any net dollar loss. 
And in 1954 the American distillers, to escape the operation 
of the American tax laws, suddenly exported over 2 million 
American proof gallons of whiskey to Belgium. Very little 
of that can have been sold, and it could form the incentive 
for a promotion campaign to dispose of it in Britain. If 
the experience of the staff of this journal has any relevance, 
the British taste for “ Old Grand-Dad ” (“on the rocks,” 
of course) may not be as difficult to stimulate as the Scotch 
whisky industry thinks. 


Slippery Majority 


HE Democrats’ majority in the new Senate is the same 
as in the old, the smallest possible, so small that it 
may easily slip through their fingers. This does not at first 
glance seem to matter very much, since a vote of the whole 
house on straight party lines is almost unheard of. But on 
one occasion it is obligatory—on the day the new Senate 
meets, January 3rd. Then the members vote on the 
organisation for the coming session ; they pick the party 
which is to have a majority on the committees, where most 
business is conducted, and provide the chairmen, who decide 
what that business will be. That is when the 49 Democratic 
votes to the 47 Republican will make all the difference— 
provided the Democrats can hold on to their total. 

The first narrow squeak came some time ago when the 
new Senator from Ohio, Mr Lausche, who has always been 
an Eisenhower Democrat, threatened to vote Republican 
on questions of organisation. This would have made the 
two parties equal, with 48 each, and given the casting vote 
to the Republican Vice President, Mr Nixon, who presides 
over the Senate. Now Mr Lausche has decided to stay in 
Ohio until his term as Governor expires on January 14th ; 
he will not therefore be in Washington on the vital days and 
the Democrats will have 48 votes to the Republicans’ 47. 
The Republican total will in fact probably be 46, for the new 
Senator from New York, Mr Javits, wants to remain there 
as Attorney General until the State Legislature meets on 
January 9th. This will allow the Republican majority on 
that body to appoint his successor, instead of giving the 
Democratic Governor an opportunity of offering the job, 
which carries substantial patronage with it, to one of his 
own supporters. 

But even so the Democrats are not safe. Their Senator 
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Daniels has promised to stay in Washington until he takes 
over as Governor of Texas on January 15th, but it is possible 
that the present Governor, Mr Shivers, another Eisenhower 
Democrat, may manage to get in first and appoint a 
Republican to take Mr Daniels’s place. In any case, there 
will have to be a special election for the Texas Senate seat 
during the next few months, and the local Democrats are in 
such confusion that a Republican may win. Finally, although 
it is perhaps ghoulish to draw attention to it, there are two, 
and possibly three, octogenarian Democratic Senators who 
come from states with Republican Governors—Mr Neely of 
West Virginia, Mr Murray of Montana, and Mr Green of 
Rhode Island. If any one of these dies, a Republican will 
be appointed to fill the vacancy until November, 1958. 


A Block Breaks Up 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PROVIDENCE 


NE of the dramatic upsets in the recent election was in 
the contest for Governor in Rhode Island, the smallest 
state in the union. Mr Christopher Del Sesto, a Republican 
relatively new to fights for office, appears to have defeated 
Governor Dennis Roberts, a Democrat who had been 
Governor for three terms and almost unfailingly successful 
in politics for more than twenty years. Only once since 
1930 (the office is at stake every two years) has Rhode Island 
elected a Republican Governor. The final result this time 
will probably not be known until a count of absentee ballots 
ends early in December. But whoever wins, the fact that 
the Governor led Mr Del Sesto by only 190 votes, out of 
just under 380,000, on election night makes this a remarkable 
change in the state’s political pattern. 

This is the outcome of a long and fascinating political 
process which has been going on in Rhode Island and in 
other areas where voting by blocks, according to country-of- 
origin, or country-of-heritage, had become characteristic. In 
Rhode Island in the beginning the Yankees ruled. In 1928 
the Irish began to push the Yankees aside. The Irish in turn 
were challenged by the Italians, but in most cases were able 
to hang grimly on to places at the top until now. Governor 
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Roberts and Mr Del Sesto are both Americans, but in 
political terms the first is Irish and the second Italian. A 
principal reason for the way their fight came out is that the 
Italians, perhaps as many as 25 per cent of all the voters in 
the state, shifted massively from the Democratic candidate 
to Mr Del Sesto, the Republican. 


But they did not shift blindly, as a block, simply because 
Mr Del Sesto is an Italian, but for deeper-reaching, in some 
respects almost subile, reasons. The passage of the years 
had created a new kind of Italian-American society in Rhode 
Island, sophisticated, economically and culturally advanced, 
mixed with other blood, spread more widely through the 
state, but always remaining in some degree Italianised in its 
politics. The Irishmen running the Democratic party failed 
to recognise this change in the “Italian vote.” They did 
not see, or would not admit, that in important matters like 
money to spend on politics, and the influence provided by 
group leadership, there are as a practical matter more 
millionaires among the Italians today than there are ditch- 
diggers, more doctors and lawyers and artists than coster- 
mongers, more successful businessmen than factory hands. 


The Democrats produced as their evidence of Italian 
support mainly men from the lower levels of 20 or 30 years 
ago who had then gone into politics asking first what was 
in it for themselves and had never stopped asking. There 
are distinguished exceptions, like Senator Pastore and his 
friends, but the Irish jealousy at the top meant that most of 
the Italian leaders of the party were confirmed “ ward- 
heelers.” The contemporary Italian-American community 
disliked this, for reasons going even beyond politics. They 
were not worried because these men did not properly repre- 
sent them, in the political sense, but they were concerned 
because these men were not representative of them in the 
social sense ; they were bad examples of the new community 
for the general public to meet. 


Mr Del Sesto, aged 49, four years younger than Governor 
Roberts, is only one generation removed from the old 
country, his parents having arrived in the eighteen-nineties, 
but he is the product of this century’s accelerated assimila- 
tion. Night-school studies in law and accounting made him 
a boy wonder when he became State Director of Finance 
at 28. He moved on to government work in Washington, 
and with the war returned to Rhode Island as director of 
price control and rationing, doing the work well. All this 
was on Democratic patronage. He undoubtedly has his 
own explanations of why he switched parties, but the 
practical can suppose that as an ambitious young man he 
decided that his better opportunity lay with the Republicans. 


The contest between Mr Del Sesto and Governor Roberts 
was not entirely one of Italian against Irishman. The 
Governor’s long tenure had produced an inevitable boredom 
and dissatisfaction in some voters. Mr Del Sesto attacked 
with vigour and diligence, promising better house-keeping 
and fuller development of the state’s resources, both indus- 
trial and recreational. Clean-cut, incisive, and with a new 
face, he evidently appealed to the younger voters ; according 
to one estimate, he won the support of 70 per cent of that 
increasingly important group whose voting habits, perhaps 
mainly a habit of independence, are still in the formative 
stage. But the shift of the Italians appears to have been 
decisive, and the apparent reasons for it, relevant far beyond 
Rhode Island, promise that the bane of block voting by 


“nationality groups” may be approaching the end of its 
course in American politics. 
» 
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An aristocrat amongst pens, the Sheaffer. Its slim 
elegance makes it the sort of pen that you’re 
flattered to be seen with. Far too well-bred ever to 
leak or flood, the Sheaffer owes its supreme position 
amongst the world’s pens to the mechanical perfection 
of its parts, to the unique filling device,* the exclusive 
tubular nib, the completely air-tight cap. For the 
Christmas-conscious the Sheaffer offers an answer that 
pays tribute to the discernment of all parties concerned. 






Pneumatic filler 

A flick of the finger—and 
pen flushes and fills in one 
swift downstroke. 


14-carat gold 
feather-touch nib 
A marvel of delicate 
precision and strength. 










*the world-famous matching sets 

Sheaffer Snorkel *Ensembles’—pen and 
Pen filler pencil; ‘Threesomes’ — 
Wiping nib, wiping barrel— pen. pencil and ballpeint. 
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The finest brandy comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. Only 
Cognac originating from these two areas, at 
least half of which must be from the Grande 
Champagne, is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 

Remy Martin produce Fine ChampagneV.S.O.P. 
Cognac and nothing less good. They only offer for 
sale Brandy which has reached perfection. That 
is why when you insist on Remy Martin you can 
be sure of getting a really fine Cognac. 
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The World Overseas 








France’s Economy After Suez 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


| ye day of the last week has brought a new turn of 
the screw as the economic implications of Suez become 
clearer. Motorists who were first forbidden to drive outside 
their own or neighbouring departments will now find the 
petrol pumps (many of which are already short of petrol) 
closed on Sundays ; it is expected that, unless they voluntarily 
cut consumption by 30 per cent, rationing will become 
inevitable. The railways have dropped some services ; gas oil 
for heavy road transport will be rationed ; the power stations 
and gasworks are using more low-grade coal (of which 
France normally has a surfeit) instead of oil. Most im- 
portant, though little noted, has been the restriction by a 
third of fuel oil deliveries to industry (though exceptions— 
for the steel industry, for instance—can be made). About a 
quarter of the power used by French industry comes from 
oil, and there is little more than a month’s stocks of fuel. 
This, though less is being heard about it than the motorist’s 
hardships, is in fact the most serious aspect of the oil short- 
age. It explains more than anything else the irritation in 
French official quarters at American slowness in releasing 
oil supplies. Unless the bodies set up under the OEEC 
can quickly come to agreements with the American com- 
panies, French industry is in serious danger of heavy, if 
temporary, dislocation. 

No one knows how much America will finally supply, but 
France will be lucky if it obtains from across the Atlantic 
ten or twelve million of the sixteen or seventeen million tons 
a year (out of a total import of 24 million tons) it has lost 
in the Middle East. That would mean a cut of 25 per cent 
in oil consumption and a direct cut of § or 6 per cent in 
production possibilities. For it seems that, quite apart from 
the problem of reconverting oil burners to coal, the amount 
of extra coal that can be imported will be limited. The 
government’s present intention is to buy a million tons more 
coal, 300,000 tons of it before the end of the year. Some 
industries will be more affected than others. Steel, for 
instance, stands to lose less than in Britain, since it has fewer 
open-hearth furnaces using oil and expects to convert these 
in two or three months to coal. Nevertheless, it might lose 
200,000 tons of much-needed output if fuel supplies were 
cut by a third now. Cement, chemicals, heavy engineering 
and, especially, glass—industries among the fastest-expand- 
ing or most important for exports—will all be hit. 

The motor car industry which has been one of the pilots 
of the economy has already felt the effect of petrol shortages. 
In certain areas, even customers who have paid a deposit 
on their cars are hesitating to fetch them from their agents. 


In the last year, there have been signs of increasing diffi- 
culties in the medium and large car market, and the pro- 
posed tax on cars to finance old age pensions (now being 
contested in the Assembly) and the oil cuts have crystallised 
them. Simca-Ford, the second biggest and most rapidly 
growing car manufacturer in the country, has already had 


to cut production on the French Ford, the Vedette, from 


4s to 40 hours a week. Unless American supplies exceed 
expectations, industrial expansion will be halted. The chain 
effects of restriction might even lead to a certain regression, 
lasting beyond the critical period when stocks are running 
out and the petrol tankers from America have not begun to 
arrive in full force. 

The government itself is not clear whether these cuts in 
production will finally compensate for the inflationary effect 
of shortages, increased freight rates and the citizen’s tend- 
ency to stock up when the outlook is uncertain. What is 
clear is that its former policy, which has mainly been based 
on the prospect that rapidly increasing output might relieve 
the pressure of rising wages and profits barely contained by 
official restraints on prices, wages and credit, will have to 
be completely revised. The probability is that the infla- 
tionary tendency will remain. For in two fields at least, 
the government’s present problems are likely to be aggra- 
vated: the budget deficits and the foreign trade accounts. 

The loss of 25 per cent of oil taxes would cost the budget 
£100 million a year. If the car tax is repealed, as the 
Assembly’s finance committee has requested, this would 
leave a further gap of £40 million a year. This is serious, 
for the budget deficit, swollen by Algeria and Suez, is 
already one of the main inflationary influences in the 
economy, and will increase in relative importance if national 
output falls. 

France was expected to have a trading deficit of $800 
million in 1956. Though French exchange reserves are fairly 
high (about $1,400 million at the end of October), and 
France has credit facilities worth several hundreds of 
millions of dollars with the IMF and EPU, this situation 
could not continue. It was hoped to cut the deficit to $500 
million in 1957 by increasing exports, and thus to avoid the 
balance-of-payments crisis which would otherwise have 
followed in 1958. The extra costs of bringing oil by the 
Cape and from America (even if the quantity is reduced by 
a quarter) would certainly, over a full year, wipe out this 
hope. Further, rising freight rates will raise the cost of 
imports, especially from the Far East ; and though purchases 
of raw materials may fall, their fall is likely to be more than 
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offset by the loss of export trade to the Middle East and Far 
East, as well as to European countries which face similar 
difficulties to those of France. Hitherto, the increasing weak- 
ness of France’s trading accounts was chiefly caused by 
internal inflation and expanding output. From now on they 
will also be limited by direct restraints which are less amen- 
able to government action. 

Whether the restrictions on the French standard of living 
come automatically through falling output or through the 
government measures to halt inflation and the drain on the 
foreign exchange, the result is bound to be an increase in 
social and political tension. The deputies, like the country, 
are more sensitive to economic than political shocks, and 
the first signs of economic difficulty have significantly coin- 
cided with the first indications of possible parliamentary 
trouble for the government. These clouds are still no bigger 
than a man’s hand. But it has always been clear that France’s 
international reverses in the past three years were muffled 
by domestic prosperity, and that they would have more 
serious internal repercussions if the domestic expansion were 
halted. Econemic trouble in France will almost certainly 
strengthen the movement to end the Algerian conflict, but it 
may do so in a way that leads, as in 1954, to a restrictionist 
and nationalist reaction. Similarly, any injury to the struc- 
ture of the French economy, even if it is shared by other 
European countries, is likely to counteract the recent tend- 
ency to view a European common market with a more fav- 
ourable eye. 


Canada and the Oil Crisis 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALGARY 


NEVITABLY, the closing of the Suez Canal and of the 

Iraq pipeline have stimulated interest and discussion in 
western Canada on the opportunities this situation creates 
for expanding still further the markets for western Canadian 
oil. The trouble in the Middle East is bound to remove 
some of the barriers that earlier stood in the way of this 
expansion. It is likely to raise crude oil prices throughout 
the world. It is bound to alter the pattern of ocean distribu- 
tion. It helps to overcome political difficulties peculiar to 
the North American continent. It does not, of course, of 
itself increase western Canada’s existing means of oil distri- 
bution but it may very well affect financial decisions to 
expand them and make the raising of the capital needed 
that much easier. All in all, western Canadians are 
confident that expansion will be accelerated. 

Canada’s production of crude oil—and virtually all that 
production is at present in the western provinces-—was in 
1955 approximately 129} million barrels, an average of some 
354,000 barrels per day. Based on this year’s figures so far, 
production for this year should be approximately 1654 
million barrels, a daily average of 460,000 barrels. About 
a quarter of this production is exported, as crude oil, from 
Canada. The distribution of the oil out of the producing 
areas, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, depends upon 
two pipelines, supplemented by tankers on the Great Lakes. 
One pipeline is the Interprovincial, which runs eastwards 
from Redwater, Alberta, to the lakehead on Lake Superior 
and on to refineries at Sarnia, Ontario. The other is the 
Trans-Mountain, which runs westwards from the Redwater 
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area to Vancouver and across into the State of Washington 
and the Puget Sound area. With the exception of a small 
amount (about 8,000 barrels a day) exported directly south- 
wards into Montana, each pipeline carries about one-half 
of the total production, but 84 per cent of the crude oil 
going into the Trans-Mountain line comes from the Alberta 
fields. It is the capacity of these pipelines that imposes a 
limit to the present export capacity of the country. 

The Interprovincial serves the Lakehead-Wisconsin area, 
and as far south as St Paul-Minneapolis, and south-east- 
wards to the Sarnia refineries, from which two pipelines for 
products run further east to Toronto. Next year will see 
the completion of a line for crude oil to Toronto as well. 
Trans-Mountain is beginning to supply more of the north- 
western States and crude oil has been shipped experimentally 
south from Vancouver to California and (two tanker loads 
this year) acfoss the Pacific to Japan. Interprovincial has 
a mean capacity throughout its length of about 200,000 
barrels a day. Trans-Mountain has a present capacity of 
about 180,000 barrels a day, which will be increased to 
200,000 within six months. The ultimate capacity of the 
present line can be increased, by looping and the con- 
struction of additional pumping stations, to some 300,000 
barrels a day. 

In price, Canadian crude oil is already competitive at 
the extremities of these lines. Taking a wellhead price of 
$2.50 a barrel at Redwater, Alberta (the approximate figure 
fer January last) the following table shows how oil from 
that field would compare in price with other sources of 
supply: : 








; ; At At At At Puget At 
Cost per Barrel | Welthead! Sarnia Montreal! Sound | St Paul 
$ $ $ $ 
Redwater ....... 2:50 | 3-25 3-50 3-20 3-20 
Nearest US airfield ne | Sear jas 3-40 3°45 
oy! one sa 3-50 3°55 ea 
ae ae nea as 3:52 3:60 
Venezuela ....... ene ive 3°30 3-68 
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Before the Suez crisis reached its present state, discussion 
in western Canada was already concerned with how exist- 
ing markets could be expanded, which was very much a 
problem of how transportation costs from wellhead to re- 
finery could be cut down. ome argued that the Canadian 
fields should plan to supply the Montreal area, which has a 
consumption of over 200,000 barrels a day, but any project 
for extension there would have to face the heavy competition 
of seaborne oil from the south landed at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and piped on into Montreal. Further, any sub- 
stantial increase in eastern Canadian markets would require 
the construction of a second Interprovincial line, involving 
a capital outlay of at least $250 million. Others hoped for 
an expansion south-eastwards from St Paul-Minneapolis 
towards Chicago and Detroit, but expansion there would 
mean that as Canadian oil became dearer, American oil would 
become correspondingly cheaper. Most agreed that the 
main outlet must be towards the west, to the Pacific coast, 
by expanding the capacity of the existing Trans-Mountain 
line, perhaps by duplicating it, which would cost only half 
the amount required to duplicate the Interprovincial line. 


On that discussion has been superimposed the new situation 
created by the Anglo-French action. 


That has had its political repercussions in the North 
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American continent. On November 15th, the Federal 
Power Commission altered its earlier stand that no United 
States project should be allowed to become wholly de- 
pendent upon oil or natural gas imported from Canada. a 
most significant change of principle. This has removed one 
important barrier to Canadian oil expansion. Secondly, 
it is unlikely in the ensuing months that much oil will be 
tanked east across the Pacific, when tankers could be much 
more economically employed on the shorter run south from 
Vancouver. Thirdly, the prices of all ocean-borne oils 
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should rise, which will increase the competitive power of 
Canadian oil in all the markets adjacent to those it already 
serves on or near either coast of the continent. Fourthly, 
there may be an absolute diversion of oil originating in the 
Caribbean area from its existing markets to Europe ; this 
may compel the workers in eastern Canada which now rely 
ov the Caribbean to find other sources of supply, even if 
these are more expensive. Of the Canadian provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan should be the principal bene- 
ficiaries from these developments ; and among the distribut- 
ing agencies, the Trans-Mountain company. 


Nato Under Trial 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE strong parliamentary delegations from the Nato 
countries, which are visiting the Organisation’s head- 
quarters here this week could not have picked a more stimu- 
lating moment to discuss the new perspectives of Nato’s 
future. Has Nato, like the UN, a chance of emerging 
stronger from the Suez crisis—in itself the worst patch of 
what Lord Ismay, the secretary-general, has called the “ bad 
patch ” of the past year ? The Nato allies of Britain and 
France had unanimously protested that the insult of a monu- 
mental example of non-consultation should have been added 
to the injury of a blunder on the canal. But the very pros- 
pect of real disunity was enough to bind the alliance together 
again, and the Soviet repression in Hungary gave the mem- 
bers a rallying-point. The Secretariat astutely encouraged 
the daily meetings of the Council for the better part of three 
weeks. The governments exchanged information on Hun- 
gary, and co-ordinated what UN action about Suez could be 
co-ordinated from Paris. In fact, it was little, and Nato’s 
work has been marginal. But constant contact has had a 
good effect. The French and British, smarting from their 
experience at the United Nations, have appreciated an 
understanding, if far from admiring, audience. Their part- 
ners have been glad to stress the virtues of collective strength 
—and prudence—over Hungary, an issue which the Nato 
states will try to keep in the forefront at the UN. Thus, 
after the shock of recent weeks, Nato is ready for a fresh 
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Start. The necessary condition is that the next full-scale 
council of Ministers takes decisions which plainly carry the 
alliance forward. 


An international Organisation to which the members do 
not give up sovereignty can by its nature only arrive at 
solutions that are, in the current Nato catchphrase, “ evolu- 
tionary,” that is to say, far from spectacular. Yet in the new 
atmosphere, the recommendations which the “ three wise 
men” led by Canada’s Foreign Minister, Mr Lester Pear- 
son, will put to the Ministers for machinery to provide 
greater political consultation on issues directly, or indirectly, 
affecting the alliance, have a better chance of finding a sym- 
pathetic audience. So far Nato has been, politically, only 
an information centre ; allies usually learnt of each other’s 
decisions too late to have a say in them. Suez is an unhappy 
example, but not an exception ; only a few weeks ago Dr 
Adenauer angrily lowered the German call-up period to 
twelve months without a hint of consultation. Real con- 
sultation before the event would be a genuine advance. 

The smaller countries and Germany, which have few com- 
mitments but many interests outside the Nato area, are 
anxious for this. It would safeguard them against having 
to gather up broken crockery they had no part in smashing. 
More important is the attitude of Britain, France and the 
United States. Would Britain allow consultation (even, as 
many Nato countries would like, conciliation) over cases like 
Cyprus ? Or France over Algeria ? Or the United States 
over the Far East? (Or, for that matter, the Federal 
Republic over German reunification?) The encourag- 
ing factor is that the United States, which since Suez is more 
than ever the great power in Nato, has been showing signs 
of a generous view towards “ consultation.” The British and 
French attitudes are more obscure. 

The centre of Nato’s life is necessarily the military 
alliance, and this too has been passing through the “ bad 
patch.” The postponements of German rearmament ; the 
withdrawal of troops and equipment to Algeria and the 
Eastern Mediterranean ; the lack of co-ordination evident 
in the flurry over the Radford memorandum ; and the doubts 
raised among their partners by the increasingly thrifty atti- 
tude to defence of several members, including Britain—none 
of these made for cohesion. The recent weeks have restored 
it on the broader level: the revelation that Russia still has a 
mailed fist has, especially in Germany, revived the concern 
over Nato’s “shield.” It has been generally agreed, and 
wisely, that there is no case for extending the Nato area to 
Africa, whatever the danger from the “ flank.” But Shape’s 
technical problems remain. It is radically short of man- 
power even for tactical atomic warfare, and the German 
contribution remains the top priority. As for the change- 
over to atomic weapons, this is retarded by United States 
law, which prevents allies from having them in peacetime, 
and by inadequate European budgets and resources. Work 
on the “ Annual Review ” of defence, which the Council will 
have to endorse (as it must every year), is more or less 
bogged down. The difficulties are such that it is hard to 
see how they can be removed without a new and bold 
approach. One might be the reversion to the old “ pool ” 
method, applied not only, as in 1950, to budgets, but also 
to atomic arms, which could be placed in Shape’s hands. 
Inevitably, America would have to pay the highest price in 
money and in weapons withdrawn from the secret list. But 
to opt for less is to risk condemning Nato to a permanent 
and undermining sense of military inadequacy. 

The problem is a double one: Nato has still to achieve 
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sufficient military strength ; and at the same time it has 
become apparent that the purely military approach is not 
enough. A military pact was natural and adequate for the 
Atlantic Powers in the cold war days of Czechoslovakia 
and Korea. But the dangers in the Middle East, where the 
West is at grips with Arab nationalism as much as with 
Russia, or in Eastern Europe, where the Soviet Union is 
struggling hard to control its sphere of influence, -equire 
a more flexible—and a more political than military— 
cohesion from Nato. 


Israel Takes Stock 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


ie a completely new situation Israel now has to try to 
find its bearings. This is a harassing job. The first 
reaction to the Prime Minister’s change of policy over the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from Sinai was a widespread 
feeling that the fruits of victory were being snatched from 
Israel. But on second thoughts the immense complications 
of the political problems facing the country are slowly being 
realised, With the collapse of the French and British action 
in Egypt, the threat of a third world war, and the intense 
Russian pressure, it has become evident that the Israeli- 
Arab conflict cannot be decided by arms and certainly not 
by arms alone. 

The military aims of the Sinai campaign were to destroy 
the Egyptian army stationed in the peninsula and thus 
remove the threat from the South and clear up the centre 
for commando raids in the Gaza strip. Both were achieved 
and at the same time it is thought that the Israeli reports of 
vast military stores uncovered in the peninsula should give 
warning to the world of much bigger threats than the 
destruction of Israel by the Egyptians. But Colonel Nasser 
did not fall and is today probably less inclined to talk peacé 
than ever. Already some voices can be heard in Israel 
pointing out the high political price to be paid for the 
military victory. Israel is today considered by the 
colonial peoples of Asia and Africa as the vanguard 
of imperialism and an imperialism which failed in its latest 
attempt to recover its position in the Middle East. It 
will be very difficult to explain that Israel did what it did 
not for the sake of the imperialists but in order to ward off 
the danger of attack. It has alienated the United States, at 
least for the time being, and lost Israel ground in the United 
Nations at an awkward moment. 

_ Such reflections are, to be sure, by no means typical of 
the general attitude in Israel today. But they are uttered, 
if cautiously, by thoughtful people, and the repeated warn- 
ings from the highest quarters that the political struggle will 
be much longer and harder than the military campaign are 
a sure sign that the government is aware of the difficulties 
ahead. At present two problems occupy the centre of the 
stage in addition to anxiety over border-raids, and the feeling 
of tension fostered’ by Russian influence in Syria and the 
threat of Russian volunteers. The first is the ability of the 
international force to function properly and the second the 
fate of the Gaza strip. If the international force is used to 
demilitarise the Sinai desert, the rebuilding of Egyptian 
military positions there could be prevented and thus the 
threat of a new danger from the South averted. If, however, 
the international force were to enter but later to leave again 
without effective guarantees from Egypt, thecampaign would 
have been fought in vain. When Israel agreed to evacuate 
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its forces from Sinai according to the United Nations resolu- 
tion it had to give up an important card in the struggle for 
a final settlement. It is sincerely hoped that the stationing 
of an international force in Sinai will be used to bring 
about such a settlement. 

The problem in the Gaza strip is exceedingly delicate. 
The return of Egypt to this area would bring back the 
intolerable conditions of guerrilla warfare as they have 
existed for the last few years. Moreover, the Egyptian 
regime in Gaza was content to leave the 200,000 refugees 
concentrated there in a hopeless state of idleness and sus- 
pense. If the Gaza strip were to remain under Israeli 
administration means could be found to settle the refugees. 
This would not be easy, but it could be done. And at 
long last there would be the beginning of a practical solu- 
tion of the refugee problem. 


Spanish Students and Hungary 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


N Spain, as elsewhere in the non-communist world, anger 
and revulsion at Soviet repression in Hungary have 
sought expression through demonstrations in the streets. 
But if the manifestations in Madrid and Barcelona seemed 
relatively subdued, they were notable for disturbing political 
overtones. For dissident elements in the population, spear- 
headed by university students, sought to convert demonstra- 
tions of solidarity with the Hungarian people into agitation 
for more democracy in Spain. Mindful of last February’s 
riots, the authorities banned all demonstrations except one— 
apparently designed to render any other massing of crowds 
superfluous. Attempts by students of Madrid University 
to stage their own public denunciations of Soviet oppression 
were quickly suppressed by the police. 

Madrid’s single officially-sanctioned demonstration con- 
sisted of several hundred youths who paraded down the main 
thoroughfares carrying Spanish and Hungarian flags. They 
assembled outside the non-communist Hungarian legativn, 
a relic of earlier times which the Franco regime continues 
to recognise since Spain has no diplomatic relations with 
the countries of Eastern Europe. The minister in exile 
appeared at the balcony to thank the crowd for their moral 
support of the Hungarians’ fight for freedom, and the 
assemblage dispersed. In downtown Madrid official sym- 
pathy for Hungary’s ordeal was symbolised by a Hungarian 
flag flown at half-mast from the headquarters of the Falange. 

The following day the state-controlled press unanimously 
approved the “correct” attitude shown by the demonstra- 
tors. Accounts of the event, identical in phraseology in all 
Madrid’s newspapers, expressed the regime’s approbation. 
But newspaper readers found nothing in the press about 
some quite different goings-on in Barcelona. There univer- 
sity students combined manifestations of sympathy for Hun- 
gary with cracks at the Franco state. They appeared on 
the streets with placards calling for an end to dictatorship 
in Hungary, but the words “in Hungary” were in such 
small letters compared to the rest of the text as to be almost 
indiscernible. There were scuffles with the police, arrests, 
and official retaliation: the university was closed for a week. 

Leaflets have appeared in Madrid calling on Spain’s 
students to show “ active solidarity with the heroic students 
of Hungary who are fighting for liberty against tyranny.” 


All countries of the civilised world (says one such clandes- 
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Preliminary work beside the River Clutha. 


Dam and Power House ready 
six months ahead of schedule 













The Roxburgh Hydro-Electric Project, on the River 
Clutha in South Island, is New Zealand’s largest hydro- 
electric undertaking. It is an example of international 
co-operation in civil engineering construction, being built 
by Cubitts’ New Zealand Company in association with 
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Conrad Zschokke Ltd., Geneva, Switzerland and Downer & é tes 
Co. Ltd., Wellington, New Zealand. Cubitts are pleased to The 1,200-ft. dam completed. 
acknowledge the efforts of their own staff and the staff of 
their associates who formed the successful team which 
completed this large project so far ahead of schedule. 
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THE SILENT 
REVOLUTION | 


No merciless clacking of knitting-needles. 





Instead, a peaceful revolution —the painless rising 
of the working classes, which has changed 


the nation’s economic structure. 


Between 1949 and 1954 the number of people in the 
middle income group, between £500 and £1,000 after 
payment of tax, more than trebled. It is into this category 
that the averagely successful working man can now 
expect to graduate. 

Industrial and factory workers have benefited most.: 
They, and their tastes, have been ‘ Americanised’ into 
what used to be considered the middle-class standard of 
living. This in turn is why the Empire News & Sunday 
Chronicle —read- by one fifth of the country’s adult 





population — has greatly strengthened its already strong 
position, and why it can help others to do likewise. 

For the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle is indis- 
pensable to any advertiser aiming to cover the vital 
Midlands and North, the great industrial regions. 
The 1pa Survey showed that 64% of Empire News & 
Sunday Chronicle readers were concentrated in the 
North—32°% more than any other national Sunday 
newspaper. 

Here too are concentrated the greatest number of 
multi-income households. Families with four-figure 
earnings and low overheads can well afford what were 
recently middle-class ‘ luxuries’. The Empire News & 











Sunday Chronicle’s unequalled penetration into these 
homes confirms the paper's dominant advertising sig- 
nificance. 


The most interesting phenomenon of recent years’ 
is how The Economist describes this revolution. 
Asa phenomenon it is not only to be 

marvelled at. It alters the work of the statistician, 
the social worker, the politician. It also 

strengthens the living bond between the advertiser 
and the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle. 
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tine appeal) have condemned Soviet aggression in Hun- 
gary. By showing their solidarity with the Hungarians 
they have re-affirmed those freedoms which are the heritage 
of honour: freedom of religion, freedom of opinion, 
freedom of association, freedom of expression. . . . Spanish 
students! Support the Hungarian students who are fight- 
ing for those very ideals for which we are struggling. In 
the East and in the West there resounds a unanimous call 
to liberty. Down with tyranny, down with police states 
based on terror and the rule of silence! Down with all 
dictatorships which debase religion and culture, which 
falsify the law and falsify the truth with their controlled 

press! Down with Soviet tyranny! Down with ll 

tyrannies ! 

Admittedly these fiery leaflets have a limited readership, 
and are unlikely to spark the nation into open disobedience. 
But in a country where strict censorship of the press and 
radio is the rule they cannot be shrugged-off. Nor can 
restiveness 2zmong Spain’s students and intellectuals be 
lightly dismissed if one recalls that in the nineteen-twenties 
it was student strikes that paved the way for the end of 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship. 


Poland's October Days 


R GOMULKA’S return from Russia this week 
across Polish territory was one long ovation. People 
spontaneously crowded into the stations to shout “ good 
luck, hold on, comrade Wieslaw.” In Moscow, Mr Gomulka 
openly proclaimed that, after past mistakes, Polish-Soviet 
relations were being put on a new footing of equality. 
He brought back some tangible proofs of a change. He 
had in his pocket the promise of 1,400,000 tons of grain 
and of further credits amounting to 700 million roubles. 
At the same time all Polish debts were cancelled with a 
specific recognition that this was partly in compensation 
for the unduly low prices paid for Polish coal deliveries 
up to 1954. In turn, the Polish leaders accepted a joint 
declaration backing the Kadar regime and agreed, as was 
expected, to the maintenance of Soviet troops on Polish 
soil until a German settlement is reached. These troops, 
however, are not to be moved about the country without the 
authorisation of the Polish government. 

Events during those memorable October days centred 
around the 8th meeting of the central committee of the 
Polish Workers’ Party. It made a drastic change in its 
Politburo, which was symbolised by the return to power 
of Mr Gomulka and the removal of Marshal Rokossovsky. 
The full proceedings of that meeting have now been pub- 
lished. They began with a coup de thédtre, the surprise 
arrival of Mr Khrushchev at the head of a formidable 
Soviet delegation for a last attempt to force the Poles into 
line. One angry delegate suggested that the meeting should 
proceed and the distinguished guests be asked to wait, but 
the motion was defeated almost unanimously. Meanwhile 
mass meetings were being held throughout the country, 
particularly in Warsaw and Wroclaw, at which workers and 
students proclaimed their support for Mr Gomulka and 
their willingness to fight any “ plot” to foil his return. 
Rumours that Polish and Russian troops were converging on 
the capital threatened to turn anger into an explosion. But 
Marshal Rokossovsky, questioned by the central committee, 
replied that Polish forces were doing nothing unusual, 
while the Soviet troops were on their “ autumn mancuvres. 
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On behalf of the Polish leadership he requested Marshal 
Koniev to recall them to their barracks. The first round 
was won. Mr Khrushchev did not resort to force and the 
Russians departed, having to content themselves with 
assurances that the new regime had no intention of break- 
ing with Russia. The central committee resumed its 
feverish debates. 

The indictment of the past concentrated on police terror 
and economic blunders. Mr Gomulka attacked both the 
system and the men who fitted into it so well. Some other 
speakers thought that certain men were now hiding too 
easily behind the system and took to task in particular 
Mr Berman, who until recently had been in charge of party 
control over the security police. One member, in a speech 
full of passion, asked him how he could ignore what the 
whole of Warsaw knew, that there were jails in which 
people “ stood for three weeks in their own excrement ” up 
to the ankle, that after a few days in the hands of the police 
inmates were fit only for the lunatic asylum, while others 
hid there pretending to be mad in order to escape. In 
some ways Mr Berman’s defence was more damaging to 
the Stalinist legend even than this violent attack. His plea 
was really that he was at the receiving end of the Moscow 
line, that both he and President Bierut had tried to resist 
the pressure for Mr Gomulka’s arrest but in vain. He 
himself, so seemingly powerful, was suspected of treason 
by the Russians. 

Mr Minc, the former economic boss, defended himself 
more effectively. He admitted mistaken assumptions about 
the growth of agricultural production and failures to adjust 
the economy to a changing situation. But he put much of 
the blame for breakdowns and shortages on the arms race 
imposed on the country between 1951 and 1953. Poland, 
unlike Czechoslovakia, had to build its armaments industry 
almost from scratch and this absorbed the most skilled 
personnel as well as scarce resources, which could not be 
bought from abroad because of the West’s strategic embargo 
(and presumably the Russian inability to supply). 


One sign of the new atmosphere was that these two 
men could freely defend themselves. Another sign was that, 
although most delegates agreed with Mr Gomulka’s general 
thesis, many questioned the wisdom of his proposed conces- 
sions to the smallholders. Here was a real discussion, ‘not 
merely about the past but about the present and the future, 





EXPORTERS 


Our three-monthly reports give concise information on market 
conditions and prospects in all countries in the world. The 
report issued this week on 
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Better opportunities and greater competition for British 
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Improved trade prospects for 1957 
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about the pace and extent of “ democratisation.” In the 
prevailing mood of the country nobody dared to 
oppose this openly. But the difference between the two 
opposing factions could be gathered from their respec- 
tive attitudes towards the freedom of the press, and towards 
public meetings of workers and students. The Stalinists 
of the so-called “ Natolin group ”—headed on this occasion 
by Mr Nowak and Mr Jozwiak—viewed both with sus- 
picion as dangerous phenomena, likely to provoke the 
Russians and encourage “ counter-revolutionaries.” Mr 
Gomulka and his friends, on the contrary, saw in this new 
interest of the masses in the political life of the country a 
healthy sign, and the only possible way of reviving com- 
munism in Poland. In their opinion it would become 
dangerous only if the party failed to lead the movement. 
To do so it must make a complete break with the past and 
stop copying blindly the Soviet model. Even after the 
departure of the “distinguished visitors,” the Stalinists 
did not give in. A last-minute hitch occurred over the 
election of the new Politburo. A common list of nine 
members, excluding Marshal Rokossovsky, had been agreed 
upon. Just before the vote an opponent of Mr Gomulka 
suggested that such an exclusion would be an insult to 
“our friends” and the marshal thus had inflicted upon 
him the final injury of a defeat at the polls. 

The victorious Mr Gomulka then set about consolidating 
the new regime. But the next round was somewhat simpli- 
fied by Hungarian events. Mr Khrushchev must have 
realised that his Polish protégés could have landed him with 
yet another Budapest. Mr Gomwulka left for Moscow with- 
out hiding his apprehensions ; returned unscathed. 


India’s Favourite Child 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

ASHMIR is booming. There have never been so many 
K tourists and they have never bought so much. There 
has never been so much expenditure on development ; real 
wages have never been so high ; the peasants have never 
been so well assisted. This year 70,000 tourists were 
expected. These tourists do not fish and trek and shoot as 
British officers used to do, but they spend far more on 
embroidery and silk and occasional tables. Moreover, they 
increase each year, for industrialisation is rapidly swelling 
India’s middle class, while land reform is cutting it off from 
the ancestral village. In such a paradise for the tourist, 
the state has a unique solicitude for his welfare. Nobody 
breathes the horrid word “prohibition.” Rates for 
most services ate fixed and almost kept to ; houseboatman 
and dealer alike go in terror of the official black list. 
Amenities, roads, accommodation, transport services, are 
always being improved ; this year there is even a Kashmir 
Festival. 

For the peasant, land reform and the development pro- 
gramme are much more important than tourists. The land 
reforms limited holdings to 22 acres apiece. The excess 
went to the tenants, who thus got some 450,000 acres, about 
one sixth of the cultivated area. Nearly a third still remains 
under tenancy, but rents have been limited to a quarter of 
the crop (with the landlord paying the land tax) and ejection 
has been made impossible, except in the case of contu- 
macious non-payment of rent ; the peasant no longer has to 
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buy his cloth and sugar from a monopoly or to sell a quarter 
of his crop at confiscatory prices. Only one monopoly 
remains, on salt, and that is to his advantage. 

The Kashmiri pays less tax than anyone else in India, and 
yet gets more spent on him. The reason is twofold. Three- 
quarters of the revenue arises from the profits of state enter- 
prises—forests, electricity, silk, irrigation—and from the 
grant given by India in return for the Kashmir government’s 
surrender of its right to levy central taxes (income tax, 
customs, central excises); and of the quarter raised by taxa- 
tion, the tourist pays a considerable part, notably of the taxes 
on liquor and petrol. Where the other states are stiffening 
their sales tax, Kashmir manages without it. On the other 
hand, Kashmir has been allowed the biggest development 
budget per head of any state in India, half as big as that of 
Bombay, which has twelve times as large a population. The 
reasons are that Kashmir is the central government’s 
favourite child ; it is backward ; and it benefits very little 
from central expenditure on, for example, railways. 

State expenditure on education has nearly tripled since 
1947-1948 ; on health it has doubled, on agriculture quad- 
rupled ; and capital expenditure is running at nearly eleven 
times the 1950-1951 rate. One family in two belongs to a 
co-operative society, and in the Kashmir valley most credit 
is co-operative ; the all-India average is 3 per cent. Every- 
where one sees new roads, new dispensaries, new girls’ 
schools, new irrigation works and electric transmission 
lines. In Kashmir, moreover, progress is not only a benefit 
conferred from above ; it is something demanded from 
below. When a minister goes to a village—and the prime 
minister tours three days a week—he is told in very definite 
terms what the people want, a girls’ school, perhaps, a road, 
or a “miss” (a midwife) ; and if he once promises, he is 
very definitely expected to provide. 


Freedom Not Complete 


The boom would not be possible without political 
stability. Without Gallup polls, one cannot say whether the 
people want to join Pakistan or not, or even whether they 
want a plebiscite. “What one can say is that any desire they 
may have to join Pakistan is strictly controlled. The prime 
minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mahomed, walks among the 
crowds unguarded, The Indian army has been reduced, and 
both it and the Kashmir militia are largely at the cease-fire 
line. The Kashmir government is determined there shall 
be no plebiscite ; but it proposes to hold elections next 
year. 

This does not mean that freedom is complete. Mr Bakshi 
is still afraid of pro-Pakistani agitation and of the attraction 
of the ideas about Kashmiri independence associated with 
his predecessor, Sheikh Abdullah, who is still the people’s 
national hero. To agitate in favour of Pakistan is <o be 
guilty of sedition. A number of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion Plebiscite Front are under arrest. Above all, Sheiki 
Abdullah himself remains in jail, where he has been for 
three years without a trial. Nevertheless, there has been 
a great change in atmosphere in the past five years. 
As the people of Kashmir have made up their minds 
that India is in earnest, that there really is never going 
to be a plebiscite, so Kashmir has been going back to 
normalcy. Houses are being built, businesses extended, land 
improved. Even a pro-Pakistani may be forgiven for 
preferring a boom to a plebiscite ; and in Kashmir there is 


no substitute for India as a provider of tourists, assistance 
and markets. 
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COMPARE THESE PRICES 


® POPULAR £275 Plus P.T. £138 .17.0 





ANGLIA £360 Plus P.T. £181. 7.0 


10 WER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
BOTOR VERICLE MANUFACTURERS 
FORD WOTOR COMPANY LTB 


PREFECT £395 Plus P.T. £198 .17.0 
ESCORT £414 Plus P.T. £208. 7.0 


Estate Car 


SQUIRE £445 Plus P.T. £223 .17.0 


Estate Cor 


& AND THE Tee Goacts 


™ CONSUL £520 Plus P.T. £261. 7.0 


woe Thal eyap — mei 


ZODIAC £645 Plus P.T. £323 .17 .0 





CPR 


and FORD SERVIGE too 


7 ; ; 
pee aaad 
Peete? 
: iii ’ 


ALDRTESR SRS 





Prefect de Lure 


Buy and sell any make of used vehicle 

f under the ‘A.1’ Plan-— operated by 
Ford Main Dealers with the ‘A.1’ Sign. 

. Buying — you know your ‘A.1’ used 
vehicle has been inspected, serviced, 
tested and is warranted. Selling — 
profit from your ‘A.1’ Ford Main 

Dealer’s unequalled facilities and ex- 
perience. Ask for full details where 
you see this sign. 





‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING | ' 
iv. © 


The best at lowest cost - es 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM 
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AUSTRALIA 
to-day... 


The State of Victoria is poor in black coal but 
rich in low-grade “ brown” coal, and has made 
this the basis of her fuel industry. The Yallourn 
Power Station, which consumes “ brown ” coal, 


is the heart of a State-wide electricity network. 


The Bank of New South Wales has assisted 

Yallourn Power Station, Victoria in the growth of Australian industry and has 
recently published a booklet of factual information entitled “* Establishing a business in Australia”. A 
free copy of this may be obtained from — 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2.—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Bordeaux. 


BARCLAYS BANK | 


(FRANCE) | 
LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 


33 rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 
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Other branches : 






tick 


AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 






: } 
ss HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, NICE AND ROUEN: | 
Zi6 | 

(Se si : MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN 
BS |. 





eS 


| 
Head Office : | 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C:3 | 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
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ca Housing Market 


HILE the price of almost everything else has 
risen, house rents have remained pinned down 
by law. Since 1939, only two significant tugs 
have been exerted to pull away some of the deadweight 
of restriction. Mr Macmillan’s Housing Repairs and 
Rents Act of 1954 was the first ; Mr Sandys’s Rent Bill 
before parliament this week is the second. The Mac- 
millan Act was half-hearted ; it sought to allow the 
good landlord a modest increase in net rent in order to 
enable him to maintain his property, and it made that 
increase conditional on the expenditure he put into the 
property. It also sought to allow landlords to recover 
the higher cost of their services, but the rent tribunals 
whittled down considerably what they were able to 
recover. “Landlords are being offered a mouldy 
turnip,” sneered Mr Bevan at the time ; by now many 
landlords agree that Mr Bevan was right. 

No one will call the Sandys Bill a mouldy turnip— 
not even those who would 
prefer to see the whole 
rigmarole of control on 


BRITAIN’S STOCK OF HOUSES 


(millions) 


widen the area of that free market without further legis- 
lation ; and he has granted a rent increase up to a 
uniform limit to the landlords of sound houses remain- 
ing within the scope of control. The activities of the 
rent tribunals will in future be restricted to the field of 
furnished lettings below the rent control limit, and dis- 
putes between the landlord and the tenant of 
unfurnished houses or flats will return to the county 
courts—where they belong. And with the bill come the 
first decent statistics of the nation’s stock of houses and 
its rent roll. The bill is roughly all the landlords wanted. 

About 810,000 privately owned houses will be 
moved at once out of the scope of rent control. 
They will form the biggest single contribution to the 
new free market in residential rents. The freer that 
market the better the guide the revenue authorities will 
have when they come to revalue residential properties 
for rating in 1961. Two other sources will send a 
trickle of decontrolled 
houses on to the free 
market. All the 4,700,000 





residential rents swept 


England & Wales | 


owner-occupied houses will 
Scot- | Great 





away at once. The impres- 
sion cannot be avoided that 


| 
Country | London | 


be nominally decontrolied. 


land | Britain : 
Few of these naturally will 





the Minister would have 


i Privately owned below 
liked to go the whole hog Pryattly owner te 


and has with difficulty been Owner-occupied* ........ 

j Let unfurnished ......... 
restrained. Com ple a Number of these that would | 
abolition of rent restriction, be released under new Act | 


as he told the Conservative Let furnished or tied ..... | 


come on the market for 








conference, is still what he Total privately owned .... 
ultimately intends. In the Nwmber that would be re- | 
meantime, he offers a sub- 


i i Privately owned above 
stantial instalment. He has Gar sleet hot Eleni . 


taken a large block of publicly owned ......... 





4:16 0-99 | 0-31 | 5-46 


—_—_—_-_—-- —_-——_ 
| 


| | letting, but it will at least 

| | be ible f 
-6 0-8 0-25 | 4-65 possibie or owner 
2 | 0-8 0-7 57 occupiers who want to 
56 | 0-19 | 0-06 | 0-81 move to let their houses in- 
3 | 0-7 0-05 | 1:06 — stead of selling them, and 
8-5 19 | 1-0 | 11-4 for those whose houses are 


not fully occupied to let 
part of them without the 
fear of being saddled for 





0-05 | 0-05 eo § O28 
2-65 0-35 | 0-5 | 3-5 





houses right out of the 
scope of control; he has 


1-2 | 23 | 15 | 15-0 





left himself the option to 


* All these would be freed from any restrictions if let. 


life with an undesirable 
tenant. 

All controlled houses that 
become vacant will also 
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be freed, and the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis- 
try of Housing has estimated that such vacancies will 
occur at the rate of about 125,000 a year. Statutory 
tenancies automatically end on the death of the member 
of the family who succeeded to the tenancy, and some 
of these tenancies have now been running for over 40 
years. Landlords who have preferred to sell or to let 
furnished when a controlled house came in will now be 
encouraged to relet unfurnished. It is fair to add that 
this proviso is open to the objection that it may impede 
the mobility of labour, as did the decontrol of vacant 
houses between 1923 and 1933: the tenant who leaves 
a controlled house will find no controlled house to move 
into. The Minister, looking ahead towards the com- 
plete abolition of rent control, has evidently (and not 
unreasonably) decided that this was one of those lesser 
evils that have to be accepted to get a free market 
working. 

For the remainder—the 4,900,000 dwellings in 
Britain that will remain in control out of a total of 
dwellings of all kinds of 15 million—permission is to 


‘be granted for a rent increase from 2} times to 


14 times the gross value, depending on the propor- 
tionate responsibility of landlord and tenant for repairs, 
the maximum increase being limited to 7s. 6d. per 
week in the first six months. Rateable values are round 
about 40 per cent higher than they were when the 
Macmillan Act was passed. And that Act placed a rent 
“ stopper” at twice the old gross value and imposed 
conditions of expenditure on repairs that many property 
owners could not satisfy. So to landlords kept on 
short commons for many years, the new bill must 
seem corn in Egypt. The increases are not automatic ; 
landlords will still have to serve notice in the proper 
form, and if the house is subject to a certificate of 
disrepair, the rent will be limited to 14 times the gross 
value or the previously controlled rent, whichever is 
lower. The procedure, however, for obtaining or can- 
celling a certificate of disrepair is greatly simplified, 
and is to be made in a form which should improve 
relations between landlord and tenant. The chances 
of recovering the increased cost of services, which are 
estimated to have risen by a further 20 per cent since 
the Macmillan Act, are also greatly improved. In 
Scotland, where there has been no rating revaluation, a 
different yardstick has to be devised ; the bill raises 
the 40 per cent increase granted under the Macmillan 
Act to §0 per cent, and where the landlord could not 
claim that increase because he had not made the qualify- 
ing expenditure he will still be able, if the property is 
in sound repair, to claim a 2§ per cent increase. 


Landlords will still have a few points to argue as the 
bill passes through its stages. Many of them think it 
unfair that, by holding a house in requisition and not 
offering the landlord the option of accepting the occu- 
pant as a tenant, a local authority should be able to 
avoid the rent increase that would otherwise have been 
granted. But these are minor troubles. The bill does 
give the landlords for the first time a reasonable prospect 
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of gradual release from the restrictions of rent control, 
and that release should be progressive as the Minister 
makes use of his new power to release by order, subject 
to the approval of parliament, further categories of 
houses. Even where the landlord has appealed against 
a rating assessment just over £40 he can sleep in peace. 
The status in the rating list on November 7th will 
determine whether the house is or is not controlled. 
The vital question now is how far the landlords will 
exploit their new liberty. To judge by the high rents 
that the few properties newly built for letting com- 
mand, property owners could, if they wished, go a 
long way in forcing up the rents on those houses and 
flats that will now be released from control. But opinion 
is hardening among the more responsible landlords 
against forcing the pace. Some will spread their 





Price Price Yield sa Ao 
Oct. 11 Nov. 20 | Nov. 20 on- 
trolled* 





o 


Artizan’s & Gen. {1 .. 24/- | 25/- | 





| 5-4 60-75 
Charlwood Props/1.. | 13/9 15/- | 8-0 90 
Improved Ind. Dwel- | 
lings {l def. ....... 18 /- 18/6 7:8 90 
London & Westcliff 1 16/3 | 16/3 7°4 95 
London County Free- | 
GOR FI rene Fines 23/-xd)_25/- 5°5 | 55-60 
London Labourers’ {1 | 11/3 | 12/6 8-0 99 
Metropol Assn Stock . | 604 624 8-0 99 
Raglan Property ls. . | 1/6 2/-xd | 6:2 99 
Victory Real Estatels. | 1/3 | ia ot eee. 90 


| 





* Old rent control basis 


intended rent increases over periods up to three years. 
Most will take care that no sudden gap develops 
between the rent of houses just within the control limit 
and the rent of those just outside it. Few landlords 
wish to build up bad will : none wishes to run the risk 
of empty froperty. Far more likely is a tacit under- 
standing to try to let rents find a temporary level not 


far from twice the gross value, whether the property 
is controlled or not. 





That would still mean a sizeable increase in rent 
rolls. It would also mean that a wide gap still existed 
between the rent of a newly constructed house or flat 
and the rent of an old one. But from a national point 
of view—and this truth should not be disguised— 
housing may for years still be a wasting asset, because 
rents will still not cover full replacement costs. 
In the end, the disparity between rents on new 
property and pn old must disappear. Rents must be 
moved to what the market will stand and the remaining 
controls must be swept away. That might also mean 
that tenants would have to pay about three times their 
pre-1939 rental. There is no early prospect of a rise 
of that order. About one and three-quarter times pre- 
war rental is more likely to be the immediate target of 
these landlords that spend a fair amount on services 
and a still lower figure for those who do not. 


So the anomaly must arise that the property com- 
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panies will draw in an increased rent roll and yet this 
income will still represent less than a true economic 
rent of the properties. Investors, as the table of 
property shares suggests, seem to have taken this 
prospect of increased income—and unexhausted poten- 
tialities—to heart about the time Mr Sandys made 
his speech to the Conservative conference last month. 
Property shares rose sharply and have since held steady 
in an unsteady market. It may in the end be proved 
that the rise was justified, but at this stage judg- 
ment must be hedged with qualifications. First, nearly 
all the expenses that the landlord suffers have been 
rising ; secondly, there is the uncertain political future. 
The bill is not yet law. How far will Mr Sandys’s 
policy have developed before the Government changes 
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(in colour ?) and how far will it then prove attractive 
to reverse it ? 

Lastly, the gradual build up of gross income for which 
landlords now hope cannot be immediate. Assuming 
that the bill reaches the Statute book next April, and 
that three months’ notice of increased controlled rents 
and six months’ notices of decontrolled rents are served 
on the June quarter day, hardly any companies can 
show much increased revenue in the accounts they will 
publish in 1957. They may indeed still be collecting 
some sweepings from the Macmillan Act. After that 
revenue should begin to rise, but the chief change in 
next year’s balance sheets will not be a gain, for share- 
holders. Revenues will remain inelastic, and they will 
be bearing a higher rate of profits tax. 


Capital in Manufacturing 


— a business may value the assets in its 
balance sheet, and whatever its depreciation 
policy, it will normally try to keep its fire insurance 
valuation up to date. That is the assumption—a simple 
and on the face of it a safe one—upon which Dr T. 


ings and offices, plant and machinery, and operating 
stocks, for fire insurance purposes. In practice, he 
asked only a very small sample of public companies in 
British manufacturing, including all the biggest ones, 
and received answers from an even smaller number. 








His final estimates—a selection of which are set out in 
the large table on page 710—are in fact based upon 
replies from only 90 companies, though these cover 
about 13 per cent of employment in British manufac- 
turing and perhaps 17 per cent of its capital assets. 
Dr Barna considers the sample satisfactory on the 
whole, though pointing out that its coverage varied 
greatly from industry to industry. At the Royal Statis- 
tical Society meeting this week other statisticians 
expressed much less satisfaction with the sample: and 
since it covers 38 industries, some of the individual 
figures must obviously be pretty shaky. 

From the data these companies gave him Dr Barna 
has calculated that in mid-1955 the replacement cost 
new of the fixed assets (excluding vehicles) used in 
British manufacturing industry amounted to about 
£1,800 per person employed (which might be about 
£300 out either way) or to about £15,000 million (plus 
or minus £2,500 million) in total. “ Replacement cost 
new” is what a firm’s fixed assets would cost if com- 
pletely replaced at mid-1955 prices: it makes no 
allowance for the writing down by normal depreciation 
that in practice will have occurred. At one point in his 
paper, Dr Barna assumed that the value of fixed assets, 
at 1955 prices but normally written down, might be 
about two-thirds of his total—say, £10,000 million. 

Broadly, he concludes that in degree of “ capital 
intensity” British manufacturing industries can be 
divided into three classes: the ten groups of industries 
with assets amounting to more than {£3,000 per 
employee—oil refining, coke ovens, sugar refining, 
chemicals, grain milling, paper, rayon, drink, iron and 
steel, and cement—which account for about Io per cent 


Barna of the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research has based the first direct inquiry ever made 
into the replacement value of the fixed capital employed 
in British manufacturing industry, the results of which 
he presented before the Royal Statistical Society this 
week. This characteristically pioneering piece of 
economic research offers, moreover, the first detailed 
comparison of the extent to which different industries 
in Britain use fixed capital in their production processes 
—ranging, according to Dr Barna’s figures, from the 
£13,350 worth of plant and equipment for every 
worker in oil refining to the £620 worth that is all a 
worker in china and earthenware making has to help 
him. Incidentally, it also challenges one economic 
generalisation which has recently become popular—that 
over the years less capital tends to be needed for a given 
amount of national output—and differs sharply, from 
the results of an alternative method of measuring the 
country’s fixed capital recently adopted in Whitehall. 

Most attempts to measure the value of the national 
stock of capital have in the past been based upon the 
capitalisation of income from property at current rates 
of yield, or upon the application of mortality rates to 
the annual value of capital assessed for death duty. The 
Central Statistical Office this year adopted a “ perpetual 
inventory ” method of estimating capital consumption 
first applied in this country by one of its staff, Mr 
Philip Redfern, which assumes that assets depreciate 
in value and are taken out of use strictly according to 
Inland Revenue schedules. 

In comparison with such indirect calculation, Dr 
Barna’s method was the simple one of asking manufac- 
turers what they reckoned to be the value of their build- 
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Fixed Assets in British Manufacturing Industries 





EMPLOYMENT & 
FIXED ASSETS, 

















1955 
Indu irs “ Gross — Ratio - 
; ; — : Wages Profits” poe. Teal Pere 
Employ- ae! os ana be ddaed and \one. yrs eal to T tal 
mend renee Assets etc. d f d Salaries —— to Value toValue Asset 
heads) “Added Added 
Thor vu f f f f f of 
7 13 "45 China and earthenware ...1.........0eeee00% 590 110 700 490 350 140 1:2 1-4 20 
77 92 NO ah aakee er ede re ene iene ak et 1,140 22) 1,560 HL pl : oo 3 : : = 
13 40 Cement. Pp ON Ss eert ys i s..., 680 3,630 1,870 ~ = 9 = ’ 
159 264 Other non-metalliferous mining products...... 1,580 250 1,850 820 500 320 l- 2-2 rs 17 
Treatment of non-metalliferous mining 
322 441 EE cnc SAR dkaad se pwhset eeere tones 1,300 230 1,530 : 780 ini a. 520 n =. | . 2-0 21 
a CG Bia i caddis esanesessiaeeeaas 8.450 340 8790 1,100 520 580 77 8-0 1 
203 1,068 General chemicals, plastics, etc...... 5,000 10 5,510 1,150 560 590 4:3 4-8 ll 
64 102 | Drugs and toilet preparations ........ 1,520 500 2,020 1,210 420 790 1-3 1-7 39 
40 59 Paint and varnish............... 1,400 550 1,950 1,100 500 600 1-3 1 8 31 
23 62 ee ee ee. er ee 2,560 620 3,180 1,220 490 730 2-1 2 6 23 
18 237 Mineral oil refining.................--- 12,680 2,040 14,720 1,600 560 1,040 7:9 9-2 ol 
47 90 ee ee ere 1,820 730 2,550 1,220 500 720 1-5 2-1 28 
415 1,796 Chemicals and allied trades................ 4,110 600 4;710 1,180 520 660 3°5 4-0 14 
~ 976 1,007 | Iron and steel ............-..-.eceeeeseeee- 3,480 530 4,010 1,080 540 540 32 3-7 13 
171 274 Foundries, tubes, etc. ............ 1,520 280 1,800 810 500 310 1-9 2-2 17 
113 283 PrOG SSCS ORTON  iivinss bv su te we ees e wae ass 2,370 600 2,970 880 530 350 2-7 3°4 12 
560 1,564 Metal manufacture....................... 2,650 470 3,120 960 530 430 2°8 35°3 14 
~ 993 201 | Shipbujlding ...................... 860 70 ©6©930—St'—i«w380'—(‘i‘iaSC“<ié‘éiz SCi‘( HOS 15 
990 1,485 Mechanical engineering, etc.......... 1,420 630 2,050 810 500 310 1-8 2:5 15 
800 888 Electrical engineering, etc. ............ 1,050 420 1,470 730 460 270 1-4 2-0 18 
2,013 2,574 NE Oss vic Sewers KVensoneesssing 1,220 490 1,710 760 480 280 1:6 2-3 16 
~ 647 1,182 | Motor and aircraft ............... 1,740 530 2,270 840 540 300 21 #42-7 13 
248 (248 | Other vehicles.............s+secseeeeeeeeee 90 399 1340 600 470 130 16 #£22 10 
895 1,430 IL 3.6 dcasewnads cca heeveiewss cls 1,520 560 2,080 770 520 250 2-0 2:7 12 
608 669 Metal goods n.e.s., precision instruments, etc. | 1,050 310 1,360 720 430 290 1-5 1:9 21 
38 174 MAYOR, Ste. DTOGMCTION, . ooo. sees sc cvvwcccses 4,340 500 4,840 1,580 510 1,070 2:7 3:1 22 
902 2,442 | Other textiles ...............-ss00-00e0cee 2.570 450 3,020 650 360 290 4-0 4-6 10 
940 2,616 ia iknivitedisivccavnbadwexencxtends 2,650 450 3,100 680 370 310 3-9 4-6 10 
641 449 Leather, furs, clothing, etc................. 670 260 930 480 320 160 1-4 1:9 17 
37 AGS | Grain milling... ......ccsccsccccscccscccncs 4,690 850 5,540 1,290 470 820 3-6 4-3 15 
215 265 | Bread, etc...........0cccssccsceceeeeccccee 1,170 60 1230 640 370 270 1:8 1-9 22 
60 OP) FIG soins ns dedi ccestencsvesisvercigent 780 180 960 610 320 290 1-3 1-6 30 
19 ee 5,150 1,260 6,410 1,270 550 720 4-1 5-1 1l 
105 155 | Cocoa, chocolate, etc......++++++ssss+ee eee ee 1410 580 1999 900 370 530 1:6 2-2 27 
219 425 So ge Ee 1,840 450 2,290 840 390 450 2-2 2-7 20 
138 Be a Ne MINNIE I, io ose sok oe 0h ie Sa ctcsciann 3,800 1,220 5020 1,390 430 960 2-7 3-6 19 
37 60 PINS Skee h dnak eee keucee eee s anne 1,550 1,520 3,070 1,600 440 1,160 1-0 1:9 38 
830 1,192 | Food, drink and tobacco.................. 2,050 570 2620 970 400 570 2-1 2-7 22 
276 248 Manufactures of wood and cork......... 860 310 =1,170 660 440 220 1-3 1-8 19 
88 414 PE DE OND <n wales bak bess maiden Shs > wre 4,460 490 4,950 1,140 500 : : 
109 188 | Cardboard and paper products.......... 1,630 280 1,910 690 390 300 2.8 28 ie 
112 215 Newspaper printing ....... holed phan cat 1,820 110 1,930 1,010 590 420 1-8 1-9 22 
210 Se MIE dase tata c ake a eiWerecnkdcevhenncwu 1,490 250 1,740 690 450 240 2-2 2:5 14 
_ 59 =a Manufactures of paper.................... 2,100 ‘ 270 2,370 830 480 350 2-5 2-9 15 
110 193 TCT Pe a eae: 1,660 390 2.050 0 ; ~ 
Oe SU odes ceskicsateas tne ee is = in oe =. oe 3 Se 8 
34 Other manufacturing..................... | 1,470 330 «1,800 740 331020 
8,260 15,100 ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... | 1,740 440 2,180 780 450 330 2:2 2-8 15 


ASSETS AND VALUE ADDED PER PERSON EMPLOYED, 1954 
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of manufacturing employment ; four groups of indus- 
tries that have only recently left the handicraft stage, 
clothing, wood manufactures, china and biscuits—all 
of which have less than £1,000 worth of capital per 
employee ; and the bulk of industries between these 
extremes, which account for nearly 80 per cent of the 
people in manufacturing, 


* 


Businessmen may find it interesting to compare their 
own ratios of fire insurance valuation to employment 
and “value added” (i.e. turnover net of purchases 
from outside) with the averages for their industry given 
in Dr Barna’s tables, and indeed with the “ capital 
intensity ” of other industries. The ratios include some 
rather odd figures, particularly when Dr Barna uses the 
figures to show a notional “rate of return ’—net 
output, less wages and salaries, giving a residual figure 
to cover overheads and profits, which can then be 
expressed as a percentage of capital value. Many busi- 
nessmen will wonder whether these ratios can really 
apply to small firms, as well as the big ones that bulk so 
large in the sample: but Dr Barna has been unable to 
gather any clear indication that there is much differ- 
ence in the proportion of capital that big and small 
companies use in the same kind of production. 

Dr Barna has concluded from secondary research 
upon his data that over the years the ratio of capital 
to output in manufacturing industry is increasing, and 
that the value of capital required to produce an extra 
unit of output is higher than the average value of capital 
now employed ; in other words, about £3 of capital is 
used at present in producing {£1 worth of Britain’s 
national output, but it requires the investment of about 
£5 to produce an extra pound’s worth of output. This 
conclusion, it should be noted, is in contrast with 
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similar calculations based not on direct inquiry, but 
upon the use of time series ; the point will no doubt 
provide a diverting argument for econometricians. 
But his figures for total capital employed are also 


. Sharply at variance with those calculated by Mr Philip 


Redfern within the “ perpetual inventory ” system that 
the Central Statistical Office is now using ; Dr Barna’s 
estimate of total capital employed in manufacturing is 
more than §0 per cent higher. 

This, to the outsider, would seem at first sight to 
put in question the whole validity of the estimates of 
capital consumption that are now published in the 
annual Blue Book. In practice, it is said not to; 
Dr Barna and Mr Redfern are agreed that for statistical 
reasons their different methods make much less differ- 
ence to the estimates of the way in which capital value 
declines in the years of use than they do to estimates of 
the total stock of fixed capital. 

As a method of valuing the capital employed in 
industry at any one time, Dr Barna’s method is almost 
certainly the better ; although obviously, as he proposed 
this week, the exercise really needs repeating with a 
larger and more representative sample. He proposed, 
also, inquiries into the length of life for which assets 
are in fact used in industry, as distinct from their 
notional depreciation “lives.” Most businessmen 
would share his impression that in practice most build- 
ings, much plant, and a good deal of machinery work 
far longer than the Inland Revenue has arbitrarily set 
down as their useful lives—either in the original works 
or after sale secondhand to less exacting users. Build- 
ings, as Dr Barna says, can be kept in use almost 
indefinitely with periodic modernisation; and the 
extent to which plant, in particular, can have its work- 
ing life extended by maintenance and minor replace- 
ment is fairly considerable. The one-hoss shay is a 
rarer animal than the Inland Revenue might imagine. 








Business Notes 








Rationing on the Road 


cut of 25 per cent in Britain’s oil supplies, which is the 
A assumption upon which the Minister of Fuel and 
Power has designed the measures of rationing that he 
announced this week, is rather worse than independent esti- 
mates had suggested ; and the British restrictions are rather 
greater, as the table on page 712 shows, than any other 
country in Europe has yet announced. But more optimistic 
estimates have been based upon the assumption that infe- 
grated operation of tankers, even while the Suez Canal and 


the Iraq pipeline remain closed, might bring enough oil 
across the Atlantic to give Europe 80 per cent of 
normal supplies. The Minister is clearly wise not to 
bank on too much help from America, given the present 
attitude of its Administration—though the major oil com- 
panies appear ready to aid us together as they are allowed. 
If supply prospects look better in a few weeks, it would not 
be difficult to revise the ration upwards quickly ; the ration- 
ing and allocation schemes have been kept simple enough 
for that. 

But this rationing scheme seems to have been designed 
to cut road goods transport more than one would have 
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expected. The basic ration for goods vehicles, certainly, has 
had to be set at the level the authorities cannot deny even 
to the least essential of “ commercial ” activities (say, loud- 
speaker vans in the by-election that will follow Mr Stanley 
Evans’s resignation ?); and the basic ration of derv fuel 
has had to be cut even more in order to allow roughly the 
same mileage as for petrol-engined vehicles. Supplementary 
allocations of fuel, in both cases, will bring the total amount 
actually available for goods vehicles up to 75 per cent of 
their normal consumption. The large proportion of fuel 
that the Ministry will be able to add at its discretion should 
ensure a high proportion of normal supplies for traffics that 
can prove priority—though the stipulation that no commer- 


- Clal user will be told how much supplementary fuel he will 


get until he has used half his basic ration seems quite stupid, 
and designed to make sensible utilisation of a firm’s trans- 
port impossible. 

Moreover, a cut of even 25 per cent is a severe one, 
and Sir Brian Robertson’s confidence that the railways can 
carry the additional load cannot avoid a considerable amount 
of difficulty for industry in keeping its products moving and 
therefore its output at current levels. In 1952, about 46 per 
cent of total goods traffic (measured in ton-miles) moved ‘by 
road ; if the proportion were the same now and a full 25 
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per cent of it were transferred to rail, the railways would 
have to carry about 20 per cent more freight than they are 
carrying today. Obviously, economies can be effected by 
running lorries fuller—and the Government ought clearly 
to consider the suspension of restrictions that preclude “C ” 
licensed vehicles from getting return loads of other people’s 
goods. But in fact railway freights have been declining in 
recent years while industrial activity boomed, so that the 
proportion carried by road today is almost certainly higher. 
The addition to railway freight, in terms of ton-miles, might 
thus be closer to a quarter ; and the freight terminals are less 
well equipped to handle this extra load than the wagon 
fleet may be. Shifting such a load will be a complicated 
business. 


Industry’s Oil Supplies 


UTS in road transport, complementing the shortage of 
E shipping space to move exports, may affect output 
when these oil restrictions begin to bite ; but the 20 per 
cent cut in gas/diesel supplies for industrial use, which is to 





OIL RESTRICTIONS ON THE CONTINENT 
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Oil as a 
Cite Percentage of 
ed Total Energy Degree of Restrictions Announced 
Used in 1955 
France 20 Refinery throughput cut by 25 per cent; production of high octane petrol prohibited. 
| Petrol pumps closed at weekends; deliveries to dealers cut by one-third; motorists 
| asked for ‘ voluntary’ cut of 30 per cent; radius of private motoring limited. 
Diesel and fuel oil rationed; diesel oil deliveries cut by 20 per cent; fuel oil by about 
one-third, varying with user; 20 long-distance oil-fuelled train services cancelled. 
akesuptegisitic Sai moti a ee a es nS DL, RO BE RE ETRE hte Ce 
Belgium and | 16 Sunday pleasure motoring banned; petrol deliveries to dealers cut by 10 per cent. 
Luxemburg Diesel oil for central heating cut by 20 per cent; fuel oil for industry cut by 10 per cent. 
Netherlands 26 Sunday pleasure motoring banned; petrol deliveries to dealers cut by 15 per cent; 
motorists asked to make 10 per cent voluntary cut in petrol consumption. 
Diesel oil for central heating cut by 20 per cent; fuel oil for industry cut by 10 per cent. 
Italy 33 Petrol deliveries cut by 5 per cent. 
Denmark 37 | Motorists asked to make ‘ voluntary’ cut of 25 per cent in petrol consumption. 
| Fuel oil rationed by oil companies; deliveries cut by 20 per cent, retroactive to July Ist. 
| | lide aachaiil re at 
Norway 25 | Deliveries of petrol and of diesel oil for central heating cut by 10 per cent. 
—— | ne — FARES — I a te 
Sweden 44 | 30-week ban on weekend pleasure motoring, hoped to cut petrol use by 13 per cent. 
| Deliveries of diesel oil for central heating cut by 20 per cent. 
a ee 
Germany 9 | No petrol rationing proposed, but refinery output cut by 10 per cent. 
| Rationing of diesel and fuel oil by oil companies; deliveries cut by 20 per cent. 
hindaedanaele na ‘Eccsneciaisisjanpsednentesananaditia: Sak pelicinteennoas 
| 
Switzerland 29 | Pleasure motoring banned on Sundays and public holidays to cut petrol use by 10 per cent. 
- fate ee i es 
Turkey 30 | Petrol rationed; Sunday pleasure motoring banned. 
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British Waterways workman 
assembling a lock gate at Tipton, 
Staffs. The gate is the first of its 
kind to rely on resin adhesives 
instead of eighty cold driven rivets, 
and Beetle Adhesive—a B.1.P. 
product —is the chosen bonding 
material. 





This new cup in the famous BEX 

range of houseware is made from 
Melmex—a B.1.P. product. Strong, 

_ shapely and colourful, it will not 
easily chip or crack and ts equally suited 
to industrial catering or home use. 


In laundries and locks, in tableware and textiles, 
plastics today play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the wonder of 
plastics is in their versatility, their infinite possibilities. 
Types and grades are innumerable, each with its 

own properties —and limitations—presenting a wide 
field of choice to the intending user. The leading 
plastics materials manufacturers maintain 

extensive consultative and development services and 
none is better qualified to advise and 

assist than B.I.P. 


The full resources of the B.I.P. Research, Technical 





Development and Design — _ a soon Leundries, these days, ave using loundry tags of paper — 
B.1.P. SERVICES of manufacturers intereste in t é@ possi als 1é3 Q wet-strengthened with Beetle Resins—a B.I.P. produc ; 
plastics. Advice will gladly be given on any problem Even wet scrubbing has mo effect on these tough tags 
concerning plastics applications, irrespective of the W'et-strengthened paper made by Robert Craig & Sons 


type of material involved. td., a subsidiary of the Associated Paper Mills Ltd.) 


B.1.P. CHEMICALS LTD - Oldbury - Birmingham Phone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyl! Street, London, W.1 + Phone: Gerrard 7971 
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PERFECTOS No. 2 50’s 12/6 100’s 25/- 
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a= This particular Cyma 


is NEW! It is the “avystar 
watertight ... yet slim and so elegant 











* te is one of the 60 CYMA 17-jewel lever models for ladies 
and gentlemen, from £15 in chrome/steel and from £25 to £85 
in solid gold. 


CYMA Navy star —a masterpiece of Swiss 


craftsmanship. Its ultra-slim stainless steel case is so 
designed that faultless watertight sealing is achieved 
without the bulk usually associated with watertight 
watches. 17-jewel precision lever movement. 

Anti-magnetic, Anti-shock * Price £24. 10.0 


Other watertight models from £21.2.6 














The main sealing *Cymaflex — the 


A unique spring 
system, designed 
to counteract 
wear, perman- 
ently seals the 
winder. 


CYMA 


* ONLY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex anti-shock 
device—but every CYMA has it., 
From Good Jewellers everywhere. 
Ask for a CYMA Catalogue. 


Cyma for particular people 


SEE HOW SLIM THIS aan WATERTIGHT WATCH 1S 
—=-, — > 


material, a new world - 
metal alloy, 
retains its elasti- 
city. 


famous 
anti-shock device 
fully protects the 
balance staff. 
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MERCHANTS 


HEAD OFFICE 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
LEADENHALL AVENUE 
LONDON E.C.3 





Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW 














Arranging a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 





Klosterkeller Liebfraumilch , 


Look for this label 
which distinguishes 


Klosterkeller 
Liebfraumilth 


KLOSTERKELLER is the finest 
of all Liebfraumilch and the perfect 
medium-dry wine for your guests to 
enjoy throughout the meal. That is why 
KLOSTERKELLER is available at all 
good hotels and restaurants. 
Klosterkeller is imported by 

GRIERSON, OLDHAM & CO. LTD. 


25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Wholesale Wine Merchants Est 1820 
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follow at the beginning of January unless prospects improve, 
need not have any great effect upon production. One has 
tu reckon with a possible cut of 20 per cent in fuel oil as 
well. It may be that the present cut of 10 per cent has for 
the present not been incre: sed simply because to cut any 
more would not be practical until an allocation scheme is 
devised. Gas/diesel oils have hardly the same importance 
to any industry that fuel oil has to a few, and a flat-rate cut 
might be practicable for them—though the Federatior of 
British Industries doubts this. Farming and trawlers, two 
activities which have hitherto been guaranteed their full oil 
supplies, are now being cut by ro per cent along with other 
industrial fuel users. 

The motorist, basic or supplementary, comes at the end 
of the line. The basic ration is designed to allow about 
800 miles of motoring between December 17th and April, 
for the various sizes of car (some cars in each class should 
be able to beat the bogey a little). This is said to 
mean about half the normal motoring consumption at 
present, though in fact it seems fairly generous to the 
weekend motorist in wintertime. Rationing may drive a 
certain proportion of cars right off the roads for the winter, 
though the basic ration is certainly not small enough to 
persuade the average pleasure motorist to lay up his car. 
Nobody now knows how much motor spirit is used for 
business purposes ; though the proportion of new cars 
bought by business is nowadays guessed to have fallen 
sharply, one might expect the business share of mileage 
done still to be very considerable. If so, the basic ration 
of 200 miles a winter month may allow a good deal 
more than half of the current amount of motoring 
for pleasure. Such a ration, certainly, may obviate a 
good deal of paper work on supplementary applica- 
tions. But on the assumption that a total cut of 25 per cent 
will in fact be necessary, it still leaves some doubt whether 
the private motorist has not been unduly protected at the 
expense of industry’s road transport. 


Investors Prefer Liquidity 


© all the other adverse events that have been pressing 

investment markets downwards has been added a Stock 
Exchange failure—a small broking firm, but nonetheless 
the biggest failure since the war. It looked at first as 
though the uncovered differences might amount to £80,000, 
though later reports were a little more reassuring. The 
investing public naturally is fully covered by the Stock 
Exchange guarantee fund. The members of the Stock 
Exchange are not thus protected ‘and the eventual loss 
which might perhaps turn out to be of the order of {£50,000 
must involve an unpleasant—but fortunately not crippling 
—burden on the jobbers, principally in the oil share 
market. 

That event must naturally be regarded as one of the 
short-term technical influences accentuating the weakness 
of markets. On the political and economic fronts there have 
been plenty of longer-term influences ensuring that the 
market could not have been strong even if that particular 
misfortune had not occurred. Oil rationing, Suez, Colonel 
Nasser’s distaste for Canadians, and Hungary all added up 
to a strong preference by investors for liquidity. During 
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the week ended on Wednesday the Economist ordinary 
share indicator dropped from 177.2 to 173.7, a lower point 
than it has touched either this year or last. The Financial 
Times ordinary share index has also dropped to its lowest 
since August, 1954, and the index of Government securities 
which established its lowest point since compilation (82.74) 
in the previous week has hung near that level, rallying only 





' 
| Pre-Suez | Eve of Latest 
Seizure. Cease Fire! Prices 
July 26 Nov.6 | Nov. 22 





Conversion 44% 1962.......... 98} 97% 97 
Treasury 33% 79/81........... 774 | T6% 74% 
Funding 34% 1999-2004 ....... vee © 744 73% 
CNEL i decaus cad becdee da 51% 513 5043 
We RE GS bic Woccdcuceace 10% 70}4* 68 * 
“Financial Times” Fixed In- 

terest Index 93.80 | 92.73 92.13 
MPaetehadiccebeteeeaasccesté 174/44 139/44 112/6 
REC C cndededéeuaateeiaeed 111/103 85 /- 72/- 
caved edubeKeaaccnd®<e 163/14 142 /6 132/103 
2 rr ans 32/3 31/9 30/10} 
Po eer Seay 40 | 39* 36} 
Stewarts & Lloyds ............ 64/9 58/6 52 /- 
MR te bind xcuksees odebevkaiers 69/9 | 63/9 57/6 
et SPE Ore ere eee 46/74 | 39/9 37/3 








CE Bin tne edhe seeccs | 79/3 | 70/6 67/6 


Si pn AR aneazieae 185.6 | 1742 163.0 





ss 
* Ex dividend. Gilt-edged prices are shown net. 


to 82.83. Chartists can claim that the previous low point 
of the present “bear market ” has been broken through ; 
they will no doubt read the industrial market as still headed 
downwards. 

The decline has been general, reflecting a marked loss 
of confidence by investors and the one section notably 
exempt from the general movement only serves to empha- 
sise its meaning. The premium on dollar stocks in London 
(over the rate of $2.80) has risen from 12 per cent last 
week to over 13 per cent at one time on Wednesday of 
this week. That was its highest for several years, 


Yet More New Issues 


T is a remarkable but probably only a passing feature of 
I present weak investment markets, that weak markets 
are going hand in hand with substantial borrowing on 
new issues. Hard on the heels of the British Oxygen 
issue this week come a number of other substantial 
industrial offers. Fresh talk about a large ICI issue has 
already gone about Throgmorton Street and four large 
issues were brought forward this week. It is difficult now 
to make an issue but easy to imagine the weighing of pros 
and cons that must go on between the issuing houses and 
their clients—the borrower emphasising his need for money, 
the underwriter urging that this is not a good time but 
admitting that in a few months the market could be even 
worse. Mutually the borrower and the underwriter may 
console themselves that the institutions still have money 
to invest even though high rates will be needed to attract it. 

This week came the first short dated Corporation stock 
with a 5} per cent coupon. Under the auspices of Pember 
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and Boyle, the West Riding of Yorkshire offered a 5} per 
cent stock, 1964, at 98. Half of the loan, {£14 million, has 
already been taken firm on underwriting terms, the remain- 
ing £14 million being offered to the public at a running 
yield of £5 12s. 3d. and a gross redemption yield of 
£5 16s. 7d. The issue which was tailored with the trustee 
banks in mind was quickly over-subscribed, applicants for 
up to £10,000 receiving full allotment and smaller appli- 
cants 72 per cent of their applications. In earlier issues 
Pember and Boyle has made a point of securing firm sub- 
scriptions at underwriting terms for the whole of the issue ; 
that they did not do so with the West Riding loan may 
reflect a little extra caution by underwriters in today’s 
weak and uncertain markets. With a smaller operation, 
Ruston and Hornsby is to place {£1} million of a 6 per 
cent unsecured loan stock (1975-80) at par. These ar® 
the kind of terms for an industrial loan stock which the 
institutions still find attractive. 

Reyrolle and C. A. Parsons, both companies whose 
ordinary shares are among the growth stocks of electrical 
engineering and atomic fields, have chosen to raise their 
new money by rights issues. C. A. Parsons is to offer 
3,600,000 ordinary shares in a one for one rights issue 
at 30s. per share, accompanied by a free scrip issue of 
1,800,000 ordinary shares. On the eve of the announce- 
ment, Parsons’ existing units stood at 88s. 6d. Since then 
they have fallen to 85s. 9d. but there is still a bonus element 
in the issue. Reyrolle will presumably use about {2 million 
from its own £5.3 million issue to take up its entitlement 
of Parsons’ shares. It is offering its own shares in the ratio 
of one for two 1,526,470 ordinary shares at 70s. each. 
Since the eve of the announcement Reyrolle’s existing units 
have fallen from 98s. 6d. to 93s. 9d. Both Reyrolle and 
C. A. Parsons can point to a big earnings cover on their 
latest dividends. In a reasonable market their rights issues 
would have been joyfully received and may still attract 
shareholders if the directors promise a more liberal dividend 
policy. Yet whatever the terms today underwriters are 
exposed to big risks—and reasonably demand high rates 
for accepting them. 


Sterling Portents 


TERLING remains basically weak, but in the past few days 
S that weakness has not been over-evident. In the official 
market, the rate has remained at just over $2.78}, the point 
beyond which the Exchange Account dees not in practice 
allow it to fall. There has again been some evidence of 
official support, though the emount of support needed was 
probably smaller than it was earlier in the month. The 
volume of dealing has been relatively small with some indi- 
cations of transatlantic demand for sterling to cover short 

sitions. Against Continental currencies, sterling has shown 
a modest improvement ; rates are now generally above the 
lower limits at which sterling was being supported in the 
first phase of the current strain. This, naturally, may reflect 
the realisation that dollar burdens will fall also on the Con- 
tinental countries, as well as on Britain. The rate against 
the dollar for transferable sterling has remained at just 
over $2.74, the point at which support has latterly been 
given. Security sterling, however, which has not since 
August, when the Government broker sold American 
Treasury bonds to limit the premium on dollar stocks in 
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London, been supported by the Exchange Account, has 
fallen further, to below $2.49. The discount on security 
sterling is closely linked by arbifrage operations through 
Kuwait and other free Sterling markets with the premium 
on dollar stocks in London. 


Commodity Prices Move Higher 


OMMODITY prices are still rising. The Economist Indi- 
= cator rose by two points this week to 97.8 (1952 = 100), 
the highest level reached since February last year. Though 
metal prices have weakened other commodities have taken 
up the advance—not always for reasons directly connected 
with the troubles in the Middle East. Raw jute and jute 
goods have risen sharply. Raw jute was short before the 
Canal was blocked. Shipments from the interior of 
Pakistan are held up partly by transport difficulties and 
partly because the growers, who.are getting high prices 
for their rice, are holding back jute in the hope of stilt 
higher prices to come. Consumers are prepared to pay 
premiums of up to £6 a ton for shipments afloat. The 


HOW COMMODITIES HAVE MOVED 





Oct. 25 Nov. 15 | Nov. 25 








Tin, cash (f per ton) .......6.-. | 810 | 8524 | 850} 
Copper, cash ({ per ton) ........ 269 282 | 277i 
Rubber, spot (d. perlb) ........ 27 31} 52 
Canadian wheat (/ per ton) ..... Sl} | Sl? | 32 
Raw jute, firsts (f perton) ...... 935 | 100 | 112 
Merino wool top futures (d. perlb) | 1243 | 1334 | 140} 
Common tea (d. perIb) ......%. 41 a 61 
The Economist Indicator, all items 
(RO HNO witA cawcetudisaeis 91-8 95-7 97.8 





rise in raw wool prices was evidently touched off by the 
Suez crisis, even though this has only a marginal effect on 
shipments of wool. Before the crisis the market was 
weakening and many buyers were naturally tempted to wait. 
Afterwards they hastened to cover themselves and pushed 
prices up. But these covering orders will not be placed 
twice, and prices may ease in time. 

Rubber prices have changed little over the week, but 
consumers have shown more interest in nearby supplics 
and afloat shipments have commanded premiums of up to 
1d. a lb. Despite the cheapness of American synthetic 
rubber, manufacturers here and on the Continent are not 
keen buyers ; the technical difficulties of changing over 
to the use of more synthetic rubber appears to outweigh 
what may be a temporary advantage in price. The advance 
in wheat prices is the direct result of the continued rise in 
freight rates. In the past month No. 2 Northern Manitoba 
wheat has risen by 14s. a ton to about £32 a ton cif, and 
Australian wheat is about 25s. dearer at £30 a ton cif ; at 
least £10 of that price represents the cost of freight. With 
English wheat.also dearer an increase in the price of bread 
may be unavoidable. Retail prices of tea may go up before 
Christmas ; common tea is now quoted in the auctions at 
5s. 1d. a lb, compared with 3s. 2d. two months ago. The 
sharpest rise of all has occurred in raw sugar. In the last 
two weeks the spot price has shot up by one cent to 4.25 
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cents a Ib fas Cuba, the highest point reached for over four 
years. Anxiety about the Middle East is only partly 


responsible ; there is a growing belief that the outlook for 
sugar next year is good. 


Freights Past Korean Levels 


AN there has been little spare dry-cargo tonnage available 
this week the tramp shipping markets have been 
running more or less in “ neutral gear.” But the week has 
not been without its significance. The few fixtures that 
have been made have broken the “ Korean barrier” in 
several trades. On Tuesday, for example, the National Coal 
Board chartered a ship for three voyages starting in Decem- 
ber or January at the rate of 94s. 3d. a ton from Hampton 
Roads to Holland with the option of discharging in Britain 
at 101s. 9d. ; this was Is. 9d. a ton more than the previous 
highest figure paid during the Korean war. New peaks 
have also been set in transatlantic grain shipments ; from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Britain at 142s. 6d. a ton, or 4s. 6d. 
a ton more than six years ago, and from the River Plate 
to the Continent at 172s. 6d. a ton with the option of dis- 
charging in Britain at 180s.—43s. 9d. a ton more than the 
Korean peak. 

A little relief to shippers may soon come in the shape of 
more derequisitioned tonnage. The Government is still 
using about 43 requisitioned ships, against 50 or so three 
weeks ago and about 70 in September ; these represent 
perhaps a tenth of all British tramp tonnage and the 
Government’s need for them should not last much longer. 
The United States Government has also been releasing 
some Liberty ships from its “ mothball” fleet. Thirty 
have been chartered (with more likely) to the American 
Coal Shipping Company recently set up by the mineworkers 
and the railway companies to move American coal to 
Europe. Another thirty have also been released for the 
shipment of grain and other surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Asia. It will be a month or two before any 
of these begin operating. But it was the longer term 
problems of the blocking of the Suez Canal that exercised 
the International Chamber of Shipping this week. Its 
standing committee pressed—naturally—for the salvage 
work to proceed quickly and regardless of political con- 
siderations, but it also showed concern over the delay the 
blocking meant to the Canal’s improvement programme. 
Perhaps it is optimistic for the Chamber to hope that this 
work might be pressed ahead while there is. no traffic 
passing through the Canal; but the rate and scale of 
expansion of the Canal’s capacity is certainly a question 
that should not be lost sight of in the present international 
political argument. 


Car Output Now 


AR output this year must now be expected to fall below 
C last year’s record level of not quite 900,000 by rather 
more than the 15 per cent estimated in these columns a 
few months ago. To the losses in production caused by 
the labour troubles that arose from this summer’s redun- 
dancies, the recent shortage of shipping space, and lower 
expectations of sales this winter in southern hemisphere 
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markets, must now be added the consequences of a blocked 
canal at Suez: petrol rationing at home and a much greater 
tightness of export shipping space. The latest production 
figures—to the end of October—cover the period before 
traffic through the canal ceased. Car output for these ten 
months totalled 601,500 and commercial vehicle output 
reached 246,200, 183 per cent and 15} per cent respectively 
fewer than up to October last year. During the month of 
October, production of both was down by nearly a third. 
_A winter selling season—both at home and abroad— 
similar to those experienced before the war was to be 
expected this year even before the latest Suez crisis ; the 
industry could hardly have hoped to have equalled during 
the final two months of 1956 its high production rate of 
November and December, 1955—when this year’s troubles 
were beginning to emerge. The recent shipping difficulties 
of car exporters were more the occasion than the major 
cause of the current crop of further short-time working. 
Vauxhall Motors, which is now producing about a fifth to 
a quarter less than at its busiest period in the summer, 
intends to work a four-day week three weeks in four for the 
rest of the year ; for the past two months it has maintained 
a four-day week for only one week in four. The Rootes 
factories at Coventry, which produce the Humber, Hillman, 
Sunbeam, and Singer lines, are expected to go onto a four- 
day week within the next week or two. Ford is still working 
a full week but, since it is now producing between 1,300 and 
1,400 cars, lorries and tractors a day against 1,400 to 1,500 
a day in June and July, it may not be able to hold to its 
five-day week for the whole of the winter. Short time work- 
ing at BMC, on the other hand, has been cut since the 
Motor Show. All the Nuffield factories and considerably 
more of the Austin departments are now back on a full 
working week, but the group as a whole is employing 6,000 
workers less than the 55,000 it had before this summer’s 
dismissals. At Standard there has been little change lately ; 
the car plant is still on a four-day week, and the tractor 
plant, where output of the new Ferguson has now reached 
about half ultimate capacity, is operating for the full five 
days. Standard is hoping to benefit from any switch in 
new Sales to the only 8 hp car now produced by any major 
maker during this winter of petrol rationing; but for 
the industry as a whole the outlook is decidedly bleak, and 
the 1956 crop of new cars may well be only about 710,000 
to 720,000—fewer than in 1954. 





Retail Business 


€USTOMER TRENDS 


This is a new quarterly bulletin for those 
interested in the home market for consumer 
goods. It includes short and long-term forecasts 
of, sales by different outlets and merchandise 
groups, regional surveys and reports on special 


investigations. 


Full particulars from the compilers: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511 Ext. 144 
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Any More for Bermuda? 


Wo more shipping companies have been casting their 

eyes in the direction of almost tax-free Bermuda. The 
chairman of Court Line, Mr J. P. Philipps, has told share- 
holders this week that the company had made application 
to the Treasury to form a subsidiary in Bermuda, that nego- 
tiations are still proceeding and the matter must be regarded 
as sub judice. The giant P & O Company has gone 
further ; it has announced that it “is proceeding with the 
registration of a subsidiary company in Bermuda in case it 
should be decided in the near future that an investment in 
this company would be desirable.” It will be seen that 
these two moves differ from previous excursions by ship- 
owners to Bermuda. The three principal shipping com- 
panies formed in Bermuda so far are not subsidiaries and 
therefore Treasury consent was not needed. London and 
Overseas Freighters has taken only a half interest in London 
and Overseas Tankers in Bermuda. Stanhope Steamship 
Company, of which Mr Jack Billmeir is chairman, will take 
only a 49 per cent interest in its Bermudan offshoot. The 
company controlled by Silver Line and two other companies 
is not a subsidiary of any one of them. 

Court Line wants to hold “at least a majority if not 
100 per cent” of its Bermudan company and evidently 
P & O also contemplates at least a majority holding. 
Court Line is clearly testing the official reaction, and by 
implication P & O has already tested it. What either 
intends beyond that has not been disclosed, but a reasonable 
surmise is possible. P & O has before it a tanker build- 
ing programme so big that the investment allowances on 
the new ships will provide a fine tax cushion, and any plans 
to accumulate tax free profits in Bermuda for fleet replace- 
ment would have little significance for the first ten years. 
Court Line has three tramp ships building, one of them to 
come in next year. It must be thinking about placing 
further orders soon, and has probably also been wondering 
whether to add tankers to its tramp fleet. The value of 
any tax saving for Court Line might develop more quickly 
than for P & O. 

But both companies appear still to be thinking aloud 
and neither to have reached a decision. But decision may 
well be near. All that has happened in the Middle East 
has emphasised the necessity of maintaining a maximum 
of British flag tonnage. The question is how far and how 
fast a subsidiary in Bermuda paying no tax on its retained 
profit will help that objective. The shipowners are now 
making their plea to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
advance of next year’s budget. It is not too wild a guess 
to suggest that the tax reliefs he gives them next April may 
enable them to find the answer. 


Britain’s Terms of Trade 


T is some consolation that the “ post-Suez ” deterioration 
if in Britain’s terms of trade starts from a favourable level. 
The average ratio of import to export prices was 99} in the 
first ten months of this year, 14 points more favourable than 
the 1955 average and slightly better (a decline represents 
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an improvement) than the average in the base year 1954 
As the index of import prices is of necessity calculated ci! 
it records the cost of materials and freight at the time o! 
sale, which may be several months before the goods arrive 
in this country. There is an appreciable delay, therefore, 
before the index reflects a rise in commodity prices and 
freight rates ; and a rise in the latter exaggerates the real 
deterioration in the terms of trade to the extent that Britain 
is a net earner of freight payments. Last month both factors 
were at work, 

The index for imported fuels jumped up by seven points 
to 115 (1954 = 100), Owing mainly to a rise in tanker 
freight rates that started long before the Suez Canal was 


THE TERMS OF TRADE THIS YEAR (1954= 100) 





| Food & Basic Manu- 











import Prices Tobacco Materials ever factures Total 
th ee | 101 | 104 | 102 | 109 103 
1956 Ist Otr ... 100 105 107 115 105 
2nd Otr .. 102 105 107 113 106 
eG Otr 3.55 99 106 107 107 103 
October .. | 103 | 107 | 115 108 106 
Engin- | a | Terms 
Export Prices eering Metals | ee | Total | of 
goods eer trade 
BN a awe sleeek 105 | i304 102 102 tol 
1956 Ist Otr ... 105 110 105 105 100 
2nd Qtr .. 105 lil 104 105 101 
ONG Or . cis 108 112 104 106 97 
October .. 109 | lil 104 107 99 








blocked. Food prices rose by four points to 103, thanks 
largely to the earlier rise in prices of the higher grades of 
tea, and the composite index of import prices rose by two 
points to 106. With the composite index of export prices 
unchanged at 107 the terms of trade worsened by two 
points to 99. As the table shows, the improvement in the 
terms of trade over the year as a whole has been more the 
result of a rise in export prices than of a fall in import 
prices. Export prices of metals in October were 6} per cent 
above the 1955 average, engineering products were six per 
cent higher and “ other manufactures ” two per cent higher ; 


textiles (excluding clothing) alone were no dearer in October 
than the 1955 average. 


Uranium Bombshell 


gen EISENHOWER’S characteristically generous 
decision to cut the export price of uranium 235 from 
$25 a gramme to as little as $16 a gramme has ominous 
overtones for the British groups now working hard to estab- 
lish export outlets for the Calder Hall type reactors they 
are designing for use at home. The new American fuel 
offer is intended specifically to help the building of power 
producing reactors as distinct from research plants. Uranium 
235 1s very costly to produce, taking roughly as much 
electricity to get as the uranium itself is likely to 
generate in, useful power. The overriding economic 
advantage of the Calder Hall type reactor is that it uses 
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3 é things they say! 
of I don’t like “Big Business’. 
‘0 
s Why ? Just because it’s big — and successful ? 
" aS No, because of the amount of economic power it wields. Take I.C.I., I feel 
; there should be some control over their production, and over the way they 
t spend their profits — and over their prices, too. 
: What would be gained by that ? 
‘ Well, we could then be sure that I.C.I. was working for the common good. 





But I.C.1.’s prices are already remarkably low, all things considered. 
Most goods today cost more than three times as much as they did pre-war but, 
on average, I.C.I.’s prices have only about doubled during that period. 
Let’s forget I.C.I.’s prices. We could step up their production. 
In the last nine years, I.C.I.’s manufacturing capacity has been doubled. 
All right, but what about the public getting a share of their profits ? 


That part of I.C.I.’s profits which it distributes as dividends is shared 

among 250,000 stockholders and over 80,000 I.C.I. employees — quite a fair 

number of British people. A great deal is ploughed back — into more production 
which means more exports, more jobs, more wealth for the country. 








| by Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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and the 
British 
exporter 


HEN we talk about the C.P.V. World 

Organisation, we mean just that. For the 
maps at our London headquarters are flagged in 
unexpected, as well as in obvious, parts of the 
globe. 
In Fiji, for instance, it is perfume that C.P.V. 
advertisements are selling. In Istanbul, sewing 
threads and air services. In the great markets of 
Africa and Malaya, a host of things, from tooth- 
paste to silver polish. There is hardly an overseas 
country where we are not working, with our own 
organisation or an associate, to market and adver- 
tise the varied products of our British clients. 
To market them, we say. For though C.P.V. 
advertising weapons are tactically powerful, it is 
marketing strategy which dictates their use. 
We do not regard export marketing as a casual 
affair—a mere matter of sending translated 
advertisements through the post, for example. 
We believe it is a serious business. And we 
know a good deal about it ; as our clients, and 
their sales, will testify. 
To help the British exporter to market his 
products in almost any part of the world: 
indeed, to advise him whether, where and when 
he should market them at all; that is one of the 
chief purposes for which C.P.V. exist. 


THE CPV WORLD 
ORGANISATION 


LONDON ~ PARIS ' MILAN * BRUSSELS 
NEW YORK * CARACAS * BOGOTA 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 


ASSOCIATES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Enquiries to : 
COLMAN PRENTIS & VARLEY LTD., 
34 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON, W.1. MAY QIilil 
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é As a bookstall manager... 





take home. 


they want!’ 








Publishers of : Good Housekeeping 
Fair - House Beautiful - She 


I can usually recognise 


readers of 


SHE 





Well, that’s what I used to say a year or two ago, 
when the magazine first started—but now I’m not 
so sure. SHE has caught on so well with women 
of all ages and types that you never know who isn’t 
going to ask for a copy! Even husbands buy it to 


‘It’s a good shillingsworth ’ one man 


said the other day, * but it costs me a packet in the 
long run. Every time my wife and daughter look 
at the advertisements they seem to find something 


It costs only £265 a page to advertise in 
Britain’s liveliest monthly magazine for 


women 


SHE is published by 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY LIMITED 


28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. SLOane 4591 


Harper’s Bazaar - Vanity 
* The Connoisseur - The Good House- 
keeping Books 


Proprietors of : The Good Housekeeping Institute 
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natural uranium, smelted and refined into metal rods but 
still basically as it came from the mines. The expensive 
process of extracting the 0.7 per cent that is uranium 235 
is by-passed. So although more uranium 235 means a more 
efficient reactor, it has also meant a more expensive reactor 
to operate. 

Now there is a real prospect that the American cut in 
the price of “enriched ” fuel—it contains only 20 per cent 
of uranium 235—will price British reactors out of the export 
market. It is a move that British salesmen have feared for 
some time because they are aware of the huge military 
investment in the United States in plants for making fissile 
materials, among them uranium 235, and know that much 
of this investment is surplus to military requirements. The 
American wish to make some of this surplus available to 
foreign countries with no uranium extracting capacity of 
their own has always carried the implicit risk of price cuts 
for no other reason than to encourage countries to afford 
experiments in atomic power. Britain, with severely limited 
capacity to produce uranium 235, all of it earmarked for 
military and experimental use, can only continue to offer 
those countries the Model T type of reactor that runs 
cheaply enough on natural uranium—but not so cheaply 
that it can compete with continuous cuts in the price of the 
“enriched ” fuel for more advanced designs. 

The American offer, however, is hedged with restrictions 
that may not be palatable to all countries. The most im- 
portant of them is the proviso that none of the plutonium 
produced as by-product in power reactors shall be used for 
military purposes: it must either be put to civil use or sold 
back to the United States at prices rather lower than those 
charged for the original fuel. 


Smaller Copper Dividends ? 


IR RONALD PRAIN, the chairman of the Rhodesian Selec- 
S tion Trust group of copper companies, tells shareholders 
of Roan Antelope bluntly: “Unless the price of copper 
should undergo some very appreciable, and at this stage 
unexpected, upswing, our dividend for the current year will 





. Sales Estimated 
Sales ; te en 
revenue gross profit 


(long tons) (’000s) ({'000s) 





Roan Antelope : 











Quarter to Sept. 1955.. | 18,945 5,796 | 2,855 

Quarter to June 1956.. 21,628 | 7,209 3,464 

Quarter to Sept. 1956. . 18,807 | 5,230 1,925 
Mufulira : 

Quarter to Sept. 1955.. | 23,135 7,193 3,465 

Quarter to June 1956.. | 22,837 7,732 4,026 

Quarter to Sept. 1956.. 22,249 6,360 2,839 
Chibuluma : | E 

Quarter to June 1956.. | 2,524 743 287 

Quarter to Sept. 1956.. 3,970 1,120 438 

* After provision for replacement which is subject to revision at 


end of financial year. 


be lower.” In exactly the same words he gives shareholders 
in Mufulira the same warning. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
the chairman of the Rhodesian Anglo American group, 1s 
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not quite so blunt, but to many his words will convey the 
same meaning. Sir Ernest says to the Rhokana share- 
holders: “Certain conditions have arisen to emphasise the 
desirability of maintaining a realistic and prudent policy in 
regard to reserves and dividends.” 

These warnings should not unduly perturb shareholders 
in the copper companies who have received fat dividends 
from the extraordinarily lush profits of the latest financial 
year (to June 30th) and who must expect a fluctuating 
income from their investments. The price of copper is now 
much lower than it was; the companies still have large 
sums to spend on development ; and production has in the 
current year been hit by strikes. How revenue has already 
been affected is shown in the accompanying table of the sales 
and earnings of the Selection Trust group of copper pro- 
ducers, though a gloomy superstructure should never be 
built up on the evidence of a single quarter’s figures alone. 


Australia’s Wheat Quota 


oo. obligation, under the new trade agreement 
with Australia, to buy on commercial terms 750,000 
tons (wheat equivalent) of wheat and flour a year could 
hardly start at a more favourable time. Exports of French 
wheat, a soft wheat that competes with Australian, have 
been cut drastically this season by the poor harvest ; Britain, 
latterly France’s best customer, has had to look elsewhere. 
With no official encouragement British millers would have 
bought roughly 700,000 tons from Australia this season. 


UK IMPORTS OF WHEAT, JANUARY TO OCTOBER 
thousand tons 

1954 1955 1956 
PU is os wc censcea , 253 146 511 
oe ree a waa 296 318 295 
a a ee er a 310 479 184 
Rimee SRMEOE oo cote ccccscc 262 443 728 
I 2 ag fas cece a ee 1,512 1,943 2,291 
Seah ads oa S$ Bice tee weds 90 195 87 
I es he hae nak eae ete 2,723 3,824 4,096 


Indeed shipments of Australian wheat and flour to Britain 
between August Ist and November roth, published by 
Broomhall, show an increase of 29 per cent to 206,000 tons 
over the same period of last year. There should be little 
difficulty in arranging to buy the extra 50,000 tons needed 
to fill Australia’s quota. This assumes that this section of 
the trade agreement applies to the British season beginning 
on August Ist, not to the Australian crop year that begins 
on December 1st—a point that has yet to be decided. 

Compared with Britain’s imports in recent calendar years, 
however, the quota of 750,000 tons implies a substantial 
increase in purchases. Imports of wheat and flour from 
Australia in 1955 amounted to 620,000 tons, and the aver- 
age of the past three years was 530,000 tons. It is a simple 
matter for the big port millers, given competitive prices, to 
use more Australian wheat at the expense of French, Ameri- 
can and other soft wheats. For the small millers the main 
difficulty is to obtain a regular supply in the quantities they 
require. In the past they have criticised the Australian 
Wheat Board for failing to meet their needs fully, but with 
good will on both sides the difficulties should not prove 
insuperable. 
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Savings New and Old 


ALES of premium bonds in their second full week— 

daily figures are no longer being published—naturally 
did not reach the volume attained in the opening rush. 
They totalled just under £10 million, compared with £154 
million. The pace is likely to rise, however, in the next 
few days, since bonds bought at the end of this month 
rank equally with those bought earlier for participation in 
the first draw for prizes next June. So far as can be judged, 
only a moderate proportion of the opening sales were 
achieved at the expense of other “ national ” savings. (The 
net yield of these, after deducting encashments, was {4.2 
million, compared with {7.2 million in the previous week 
and £6 million in the corresponding week last year.) Much 
the same can be said of the excellent performance of the 
new savings certificate introduced last August. In the first 
thirteen weeks—before the introduction of the premium 
bond—sales of certificates amounted to almost £200 million, 
compared with only £46 million in the similar period of 
1955 ; this gross gain was partly offset by an increase in 
encashments, and the net yield from certificates was £59 
million (compared with a net deficit of £2 million). But 
the performance of all other national savings was still much 
better than in 1955: in the relevant thirteen weeks then 
there was a net deficit, apart from savings certificates, of 
£5.7 million, whereas this year there was a credit of nearly 
£24 million. 

It is evident, however, that a large part of the initial rush 
of funds into a new savings medium will almost always 
represent transfers or diversions from other forms of saving 
— if not from other “ national ” savings, then from deposits 
at the banks, building societies and other financial institu- 
tions. And if the new security offers particular attractions 
to holders of substantial cash balances, such as surtax 
payers, the special flow of funds may continue for some 
time. Some useful light has been shed on this point, in 
relation to the new savings certificates, by an analysis made 
by the official statisticians. This shows that in the month 
of August no less than 73.1 per cent, and in September 
71.7 per cent, of the certificates sold were taken in blocks 
of 100 or more, much higher proportions than had been 
shown for many months. In the corresponding months of 
1955 the proportions of these large purchases were 53.7 
and 49.2 per cent respectively. Obviously, these “ savings ” 
mostly represented drafts on bank deposits ; but this does 
not mean that the new certificate was to that extent failing 
in its task. From the very outset, the Chancellor made it 
plain that a large part of his objective was the minimisation 
of his borrowings on floating debt, in order to ensure a 
better control of bank liquidity—whether or no there re- 
sulted an increase in genuine new savings. 


Harwell’s New Plants 


Ts importance that the Atomic Energy Authority 
attaches to its newest experimental reactor, Dido, can 
be gauged from the fact that Dido, the eighth reactor to be 
completed at Harwell, was given the unexpected honour of 
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an official opening on Tuesday. Dido is the kind of all- 
purpose tool that Harwell has lacked for so long. The seven 
other reactors, all of them considerably smaller and lower 
powered, have each been designed for a specific purpose, 
the majority to test out individual reactor designs before 
building the full-scale plant. Dido is in a different class. 
both in size, power and bulk. It is a massive structure 
enclosed in a 70 foot high airtight building made of 1} inch 
steel plate and designed to withstand the forces of any con- 
ceivablé accident to the reactor. The fuel is made up of 2! 
kilograms of almost pure uranium 235 which has to be 
replaced at the latest every six weeks. This core, which will 
generate 10,000 kW of heat—making Dido the most power- 
ful research reactor outside the United States—is suspended 
in 10 tons of heavy water imported from the United States 
at a cost of roughly £22,000 a ton, and the whole structures 
including its fuel, heavy water, and service buildings, repre- 
sent a bill of about £2 million to the AEA. 

Yet once Dido is functioning at full power, which will 
not be until January, the various channels that run into the 
heart of the reactor can be used for a wide range of simul- 
taneous experiments on the behaviour of different types of 
advanced reactors. A second, identical reactor is under con- 
struction next to Dido, and a third is being built at Doun- 
reay, suggesting that the Authority has an acute need for 
this type of research outlet. 

The reason behind Harwell’s relatively late start on such 
heavy water research reactors is complex. An accident to 
the Canadian heavy water reactor at Chalk River which 
brought sharply home the element of risk in these high- 
powered reactors ; the difficulty until recently of buying the 
required tonnage of heavy water ; and the priority given to 
other design work such as, for example, Calder Hall—all 
these combined to postpone serious work on Dido until 2} 
years ago. But knowing that Dido can carry out in a matter 
of weeks, experiments that otherwise take years, many 


scientists have felt that the delay was unnecessarily long 
drawn out. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Export Credits Guarantee Department, which with- 
drew cover on exports to Egypt at the beginning of August, 
has now announced that exports to Israel, Syria, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia can only be insured if the business is covered 
by confirmed irrevocable letters of credit. 


* 


A further grant of £1 million is to be made by the 
Ministry of Labour over the next five years to Remploy, 
the Government-subsidised company that employs disabled 
workers. This is to be spent on further mechanising its 
go scattered factories so as to improve their ability to com- 
pete with the products of outside industry. In its latest 
year—to March 31st last—Remploy made a loss of £23 
million on a turnover of £3 million, but this was a smaller 
loss and a bigger revenue than in the previous year. 


+ 


S. Smith & Sons (England), the manufacturer of motor 
accessories, aviation instruments and clocks, reports a profit 
of £2,333,495 before tax for the year ended August 4th 


compared with {2,635,274 last year. The ordinary dividend 
has been maintained at 17} per cent. 
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Avro Vulcan 


NOW IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. 
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The Avro Vulcan, the world’s first 4-jet delta bomber 

has entered the Royal Air Force. 

Behind the recent Air Ministry announcement 

lies a brilliant chapter of aeronautical progress that marks 
the beginning of a new era in Britain’s air power. 

With its near sonic speed, its great range and altitude 
and its large carrying capacity, the Vulcan, powered by 
four Bristol Olympus turbo-jets, is a formidable aircraft. 
Add to this its fighter-like manceuvrability, exceptional safety 

and pleasant handling characteristics and you have the reasons why the Vulcan 

is the most effective bomber in service today. 

But that is not all. The Vulcan has a great development potential. 

It has been engineered to allow for new operational requirements which can be met 
without major alteration to the basic design. 

In the tough testing ground of the R.A.F., on routine exercises 

and on long-range training flights, the Vulcan has already shown its paces. 

Like its illustrious predecessors from the Avro stable — the Lincoln, the Lancaster, 
the Anson, the 504 and many others — the Vulcan is destined 

to become one of the world’s really great aircraft, 
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Wherever you may be... A 


HERCULES 


is there ! 









prey 










INDOORS... 


it is likely enough that the man-made fibres from 
which delightful garments can be fashioned to-day, have 
been produced with the aid of Hercules chemicals 

like cellulose acetate or—wait for it !— 


dimethylterephthalate. 






WANS Ci 






















it is just as probable that the a : : = Sa 
much-admired finish on high-quality 7 4 is UY a 
= a 


cars is a lacquer enhanced by the 


use of Hercules synthetic resins. 


BUT THESE ARE ONLY TWO of the 
countless common tasks in which 
Hercules chemicals serve the 
community—invisibly but well. 


If you have a problem in industrial chemistry Hercules | 
may have the answer. Address your enquiries | 
to the Technical Service Department. 





: CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
HERCULES FOR INDUSTRY 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED + 140, 





PARK LANE + LONDON, W.! 
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Company Notes | 





DEBENHAMS. In the past state- 
ments from the directors of Debenhams 
have suggested a defensive attitude, which 
dated from the time when Mr Charles 
Clore was a buyer of the stock. That is 
now past history and the latest statement 
by the new chairman, Mr J. Bedford, 
strongly suggests that the group has not 
merely planned but has started on the 
first stages of a new offensive. Mr Bedford 
reminds shareholders that this large group 
of department stores has a high proportion 
of its businesses in the luxury and middle 
class trades. It is, he says, this end of 
the trade which has been particularly 
affected by high rates of tax and by the 
credit squeeze. More and more spending 
power has been concentrated in the hands 
of the weekly wage earner—a concen- 

Years to July 3], 


1955 1956 
£ £ 
Consolidated earnings:— 
Trading profit....... 5,025,131 5,244,379 
Depreciation ....... 330,692 390,712 
;.|0|l 2,473,929 2,620,819 
NE 280% & eo errr 1,668,474 1,757,306 
Ordinary dividends .. 790,625 790,625 
Retained by subsig- 
SY 0 Cade ois 55.4 < 576,433 647,243 
Retained by parent .. 186,617 167,283 
Consolidated balance sheet: — 
Net fixed assets...... 24,566,433 26,774,325 
Net current assets ... 4,951,987 | 3,809,890 
Te 33 Gio a's xe ae 6,564,041 6,699,128 
RR 8 i cane 1,715,234 864,488 
Revenue Reserves ... 10,068,605 10,706,058 
Capital Reserves..... 12,343,016 12,745,880 
Ordinary capital .... 5,000,000 5,000,000 


10s. ordinary stock at 33s. 104d. xd yields £8 2s. 
per cent. 
tration which, incidentally, has brought 
prosperity to such store empires as Great 
Universal Stores and United Drapery 
Stores. The concentration has benefited 
Debenhams’ own popular stores, “the 
results of which compare favourably with 
their competitors.” It has benefited those 
businesses that deal extensively in the hire 
purchase and club trades, in which the 
Debenhams group has only a_ small 
interest, and the chain stores, in which 
Debenhams has no interest at all. 

But Debenhams has built up a large 
central buying department which _ has 
enabled its popular stores to compete with 
the chain stores. Mr Bedford defines his 
intentions: “It is our policy to expand 
this side of the business and also to enter 
the chain store field when a suitable group 
can be acquired.” Such a business the 
directors intend to acquire by an exchange 
of shares and as a first step they propose 
the creation of an additional § million 
ordinary shares. 

Debenhams as a potential bidder is 
indeed a change from the days when it 
was defending itself against the possibility 
of a bid. And it seems to be taking 
another leaf out of the share-bidder’s 
book. Its properties are being revalued 
so that the directors can “ review the in- 
surances and re-assess whether the assets 
of the group are being used to the best 
advantage.” Mr Bedford adds “if any 
of our businesses are found wanting in 
this latter respect, energetic steps will be 
taken to remedy the matter.” The group 
is re-building its existing properties and 


J 


it is still in need of new money; one day 
its postponed debenture issue may be 
made—unless indeed the group were to 
take another leaf from the share-bidder’s 
book and realise some of its hidden 
Property values. 

A new look in any company’s affairs 
always has its attractions. And there 
are solid attractions in Debenhams’ new 
policies. They at least point the way to 
towards an increase in sales and profits. 
That is a signpost that ought not to be 
ignored in assessing the current yield of 
8% per cent offered by the 10s. ordinary 
shares at 33s. 1o}d. on the maintained 
dividend of 27} per cent. 


* 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES. Capitol Records 
was obviously a good investment for EMI. 
In the year to June 3oth the group’s sales 
rose by £11.4 million to £53 million, the 
highest figure in its history. Of this 
increase £7 million came from the in- 
clusion of Capitol Records’ figures for the 
full year. Excluding Capitol, the group’s 
sales rose by 11 per cent; of total sales 
about £19 million were made at home and 
£34 million abroad. Capitol itself achieved 
the biggest sales and profits in its history. 
The profits of the EMI group rose from 
£1,875,000 to £2,417,000, representing a 
return on turnover of 4} per cent. 

This achievement must be attributed 
largely to the sale of records, which in 
the United Kingdom rose by 33 per cent, 
for the decline in radio and television 
sales “very adversely affected” profits.” 
EMI began publishing Capitol records in 
this country in January and “in the first 
six months their sales have far exceeded 
not only calculated expectations but the 
most sanguine hopes.” But Capitol was 
not bought by EMI simply to acquire its 
pressings of popular records but also as 
an outlet for EMI’s own préssings in the 
United States, where it had already 
established its own selling organisation 
using the trade name “Angel.” The 
chairman of EMI, Mr J. F. Lockwood, 
takes a most optimistic view of the poten- 
tialities of the American market for EMI’s 
European pressings, saying “ with our own 
powerful and enterprising sales organ- 
isations in America—Capitol and Angel— 
we shall, within a few months, be in an 
unique and unprecedented positicn pro- 
perly and profitably to sell in the 
Americas the vast resources of Europe of 
which EMI has the lion’s share.” 

The immediate outlook for sales, as he 
sees it, “seems good although profit 
margins will be tight and trading will 
certainly not be easy.” Ordinary share- 
holders had again to be content with a 
dividend of 15 per cent and as the group 
is still short of cash—its bank overdraft 
having gone up from £2,141,000 to 
£3,740,000—so the purchase of Capitol 
may not lead to an immediate or sharp 
increase in dividend payments. At a 
price of 23s. the Ios. shares yield 6} per 
cent. 
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METAL INDUSTRIES. This 
Glasgow engineering and shipbreaking 
group has provided more than its share 
of excitement this year. There were the 
annual figures for the vear ended March 
31st, showing trading loss £544,923, com- 
pared with a profit of £640,576. There 
was the difference at the annual meeting 
between the new chairman, Sir Charles 
Westlake, and one of the honorary presi- 
dents, Col. S. J. L. Hardie. There was 
the disclosure of an intention to requisi- 
tion a meeting with the object of putting 
two of the honorary presidents, Mr Hardie 
and Mr McCrone, and one other director 
Mr R. K. Fleming, on the board. Now 
shareholders receive the cheerful interim 
profit statement. And they can look for- 
ward to further exciting events. The 
requisitioned meeting has still to come. 
and finally there is now the prospect of 
an interim dividend in February. 

So shareholders will read the interim 

profit statement with both recollection and 
anticipation. It shows a profit before tax 
of £543,000 for the six months ended 
September 15th. That marks a notable 
improvement and makes the demand for a 
change on the board more difficult to 
understand. 
. Since it paves the way for a probable 
resumption of interim dividends in 
February, shareholders will be pleased. 
They should avoid the pitfall of reading 
too much into it. The warning of Cooper 
Brothers, the accountants (which the 
board endorses), that £543,000 would not 
be a prudent figure on which to base divi- 
dend decisions, should not be lost: it 
contains exceptional profits of about 
£40,000. Any losses by Sentinel (Shrews- 
bury), since sold, have been excluded, and 
the trading period is not necessarily 
representative of a full year. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 
Shareholders in this giant among nickel 
producers, which is also a substantial 
producer of copper, had been warned 
that earnings had passed the peak. Now 
it is announced that “ the volume of metal 
deliveries and prices on copper” have 
declined, though it is not clear whether 
deliveries of nickel and other metals 
besides copper have suffered. The result 
is that net earnings in the third quarter 
fell to $20,822, as compared with 
$25,158,000 in the second quarter and 
$22,322,000 in the third quarter of last 
year. Net earnings per common share fel! 
to $1.39, compared with $1.69 in the 
second quarter and $1.49 in the third 
quarter of last year. But operations for 
the first nine months of 1956 sull show a 
useful increase on the same period - of 
1955, with net earnings $4,943,000 up at 
$72,594,000. 

The board has decided against an 
increased distfibution this year ; the final 
quarterly dividend is maintained at 65 
cents per share and the year end extra 
dividend is cut from $1.35 to $1.15, 
making $3.75 in all, the same as last year. 
The market was disappointed and the 
shares closed on Tuesday at $198} 
(London terms), compared with $204 
previously. Shareholders can hardly 
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blame the board for its caution. Sup- 
plies of copper are ample and it would 
be foolish to expect a sharp recovery 


in earnings from this source in the 
near future. The company has big 
development schemes in train and is 


believed to be about to open up a huge 
new nickel property in Northern 
Manitoba. Moreover all the $35 million 
of preferred stock is to be redeemed on 
February Ist. 


* 


GLAXO LABORATORIES. 
In the year to June 30th, the group turn- 
over of Glaxo Laboratories at home and 
overseas rose by 10 per cent, gross trading 
profits went up from £2,825,527 to 
£3,002,692, the ordinary dividend from 
124 to 14 per cent and the directors are 
recommending a 50 per cent free scrip 
issue. The results, Sir Harry Jephcott 
confesses, “ were somewhat more favour- 
able than might have been expected from 
the half yearly statement.” In part, Sir 
Harry explains, “this was due to some 
improvement in prices but more substan- 
tially to an increase in the volume of 
business during the second half.” 

No less than two thirds of the group’s 
sales are made in overseas markets. And 
Sir Harry emphasises that “ overseas sub- 
sidiary companies contributed substan- 
tially” to the increase in sales. “ With 
their manufacturing facilities,” he adds, 
“these companies are well placed to take 
advantage of the rising demand for the 
company’s products that has accompanied 
the rise in income and standards of living 
in many countries.” They have remitted 
more profits to the parent company at 
home. But their financial strength has 
not been impaired ; indeed profits retained 
in their own accounts this year are three 
times as much as those retained in the 
previous year. The group will continue 
to develop the business of these overseas 
subsidiaries. At 33s. 3d. the ros. shares 
yield only 4} per cent—a legacy of the 
wonder drug boom and a reflection of the 
big earnings cover. Shareholders must 
recognise that a business such as this 
must always spend a great deal on research 


ROOTES MOTORS. Sir William 
Rootes, the chairman of Rootes Motors, 
says nothing about the prospects of the 
company or of the motor industry in his 
statement issued with the company’s full 
accounts. Many will regret that he has 
not done so. He does confirm that while 
turnover was maintained in the year to 
July 31st profit margins were eroded, 
bringing the group’s trading profits down 
from £4,482,617 to £3,155,254. The con- 
solidated balance sheet wears a new 
appearance, the acquisition of Singer 
Motors and of the remaining share capital 
in Rootes Motors (Canada) being reflected 
in the increase in fixed and working 
capital. The group thus entered a testing 


Years to July 31, 


1955 1956 
| f { 
Consolidated earnings: 

Trading profit ...... 4,482,617 3,155,254 
Depreciation ....... 801,656 1,006,513 
a ~ See eee 1,808,504 1,019,489 
ob SEE SOE Peer 1,503,367 687,736 
Ordinary dividends .. 230,000 230,000 
Retained by subsidi 

oS eee ee 940,262 299,321 
Retained by parent .. 381,132 178,746 

Consolidated balance sheet: 

Net fixed assets...... 8,805,080 11,832,957 
Net current assets ... 11,057,103 9,297,189 
Stock and tools ..... 13,352,005 19,438,199 
a ae 4,495,672 4,944,396 
Hire-purchase debtors 2,262,729 3,117,440 
Liquid assets ....... 4,000,064 1,026,375 
Bank overdrafts ; oe 1,442,685 
Acceptance credits .. 735,000 3,800,000 
a ee 6,197,292 6,682,872 
Ordinary capital .... 5,000,000 5,000,000 


4s. ordinary shares at 4s.xd yield £8 per cent. 


year that must surely be one of the most 
testing that the motor industry has 
recently experienced with its liquid 
resources depleted. 

How difficult the year will be for 
Rootes Motors is hard to calculate and Sir 
William Rootes does not offer a view. 
But, like its competitors, it has recently 
shortened the hours its factories work. 

« Profit margins will remain small and it is 
hard at the moment, with petrol rationing 
and the blocking of the Suez Canal added 
to a pile of troubles, not to predict, 
despite the introduction of new models, a 
contraction in, sales. At least this can be 
said: any recovery in motor sales in the 
spring and summer will have to be very 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 28th 
Next Contango Day: November 28th 
Next Settlement Day: December 4th 


RENEWED weakness this week had by 
Wednesday almost eliminated the rally 
made by gilt-edged towards the close of 
last week. Most stocks remained slightly 
above the lowest points reached last week, 
though nationalisation issues were some- 
times lower, 3 per cent Transport 1968/73 
losing } to 73. The new corporation 
scrips were exceptionally weak on new 
issue activity ; West Ham fell j to 3} dis- 
count and 5} per cent. Southend 1964/66 
fell {4 to 48 discount. Japanese bonds 
were lower, but German stocks improved. 
The premium on dollar stocks over the 
rate of the day rose to 12} per cent. 
The decline in_ industrial shares 
accelerated this week and large losses 
following the announcement of oil ration- 
ing brought The Economist indicator 
down to a low point of 173.7, compared 
with 177.2 last week, and the decline went 
further on Thursday. Motors and oils 
suffered heavy losses. Ford dropped to 
28s. 1}d. and Rolls-Royce fell to rors. 3d. 
after rising to 106s. to}d. on Monday 
following the announcement of large 
engine orders. Raleigh lost 4s. 14d. at 
30s. ro}d. British Petroleum tumbled 
6s. 3d. to 117s. 6d. and Shell lost 3s. 75d. 
to 137s. Brewery shares were weak 
Meux’s non-assented rose 4s. 6d. to 39s. 
before the announcement of the Ind 
Coope bid. C. A. Parsons and A. Rey- 
rolle declined on 


the rights issues, 
dropping 3s. and 6s. 6d. respectively. 
International Nickel receded to $197 


(London terms) on the lower earnings. 
Shipping shares had lost part of their rise 
by Wednesday ; Donaldson fell back to 
75s. 3d. after reaching 78s. 15d., a net 
gain of 2s. 9d. Cunard rose Is. 3d. to 
24s. 3d. 

Kaffirs were generally firm, although 
Harmony weakened Is. 6d. to 23s. 9d. 
Coppers declined, Rhodesian Anglo- 
American losing 3s. 13d. on Wednesday to 
1oIs. 3d. and Rhokana being 2} lower on 







































































and that its markets are highly com- strong to make good the bleakness of the balance at 38. Teas improved, but rubbers 
petitive. winter months for the industry. remained quiet. 
“THE ECONOMIST’ ORDINARY SHARE STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
INDICATOR “The Economist” Indicator 
230 (— /\ 1956 Indicator*! Yield %, 1956 1955 
220 Oct. 24/ 189-3 | 5-80 | High Low | High Low 
_» SL | 183-8 So , Ee a SS e EEE [ee cae, Ca 
210 gue 1 Ee eos | 210-4 | 173-7 | 232-1 | 175-2 
» «2h 173-7 6-36 | Wan. 4) | (Nov. 21) | (July 20) | (Mar. 23 
200 + . : 
** Financial Times” Indices 
190 | Ord. | Ord. | Fixed |. 24. | Bar- 1956 1955 
1956 andext| Yield | Tat} (Consos|, gains |————- 
i180 | - marked ish High 
: % a we 203°5 233-9 
Nov. 14 | 168-3 | 6-37 | 92-05! 4:96 | 8,340 | (Jan. 3) | (July 2) 
iI70/ es: » 15) 169-0| 6°34 | 92-38) 4-89 | 7,989 
» 16) 170-0) 6-30 | 92-65) 4-87 | 8,256] Low Low 
pate icy » 19 | 169-1) 6-34 | 92-54! 4-87 | 9.203 | 164-6 | 175-7 
J'elimialimliulylalslolntigl » 21 | 164-6 | 6-51 | 92-03 | 4-93 | 7'518 
Bases :—*1953=100. + July 1, 1935=100. +t 1928—100. 
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212. | 160 | 226 | 208 Japan 5% 1907...... 225 = 295 82/9 61/73 | 936, 6 aUnilever f1.. 689 | 6831412 4 
254 190 275} 2474 (Japan 54% Conv. 1930 2674 | 2664 39 22/9 t736| +4ha United Molasses 10/- 38/14* 8 14* 5 rr ll 
40 m 22/6 t24al +745Cons. Tea & Lands {1. 23/- | 24 1410 9Q 
Prices, Jan. 1 net Tw 7 , 2/10} 1/93 Sa) 15 b London Asiatic Rbr. 2 03 119 8 0 
to Nee. él, 1956 eats See | ORDINARY M cae a oy a ic _ 61/9 37/6 30 b| 4124a United Sua Bet 1*46 1 46/3* 18 7 7 
dends > . Nov. 14,/Nov.21,) Nov. 21, MINI 
_High Low | (a) (6) (c) STOCKS 1956 | 1956 1956 83 63% | 20a) 50 +Anglo hear. 10 7 419 1 
135 7) 9¢ 1 0 1 De seers 5 lef | ‘ey } é Ta z 
% % | Banks & DiscouNT £ s. d. | 96 104 61 e soon EBae I State Geduld 5-| 75/73 | 75/78 | Nal 
60/- | 39/10) “7 6! ‘5 Barclays £1......... 40/6 41/6 515 8 | 50/6 | 30/1, 1346 i94a'Randfontein £1......| 31/10} 31/104) 
58/9 | 50/3 6b 6 aLloyds‘A’{5,{1}pd...| 56/6 | 55/6 5 8 1110/11} 86 | 30d 10 «London Tin4)-. y | 10/08 111 12 _ 
72/44 | 61/— 9 9 aMidland £1, fully pd. .| 66/- 65 510 9] 46 35 15 al 275 b Rhokana {1 ale 
70/- | 59/9 9b 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd.| 60/6 60/6 519 0 ; Se eee 7“ he Saw 
17/9 | 66/- 8b 8 a, Westmstr‘B’£4,/1} pd.) 67/- 67,6 518 6 
43/6 | 28/- 336, 24a Alexanders f1....... 32/6 | 30/6 |4 2 0 | 4 a ef 
46/- | 29/3 5 b| 5 aNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... 36/- | 34/6 |5 1511 New York Closing Prices 
50/- | 40/6 615, 6}a\Union Disc. {1....... 46/- | 46/- |5 8 8 ; 
35/9 | 27/9 | 4a) 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) {1 ....| 29/- | W/- |5 6 8 Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
41/9 | 33/- | $6 7T4aChart. Bk. of India 1) 34/6 | 34/6 | 81311 | 14 | 21 14 21 14 (| 2l 
| INSURANCE $ $ > 3 $ $ 
29 16} 3746) 12}a\Leg. & Gen. {1....... | 24 243 2 O 5 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 518 48 JAm. Smelting. 52) | 504 a te r. Paper 1083 1003 
25 18} +4745 +20 a'Pearl £1, fully pd.. 19} 19 6.3 7 oan Me. ....2- 31 JAm. Viscose 334 | 323 . Distill 26} 25} 
48 38/11 7$cit125 qPretentiel ‘A’ fl... 38} 39} | 510 9 JN.Y. Cent. ...) 36% | 343% [Cel. of Am..... 13} | 134 Be ars Roebuck 303 | 3} 
REWERIES, ETC. Pennsyl. ..... 22 21% (Chrysler .....| 714 | 67§ Shell 85 83 
119/6 |106/- | 33 8} 10 elBoes{l.....-....-.. 115/- 112/6 | 7 12 11 |Amer. Tel. ... 1694 1673 Gen. Flec.....| 60. | 574 Bd. Oil of N 1. 55% sal 
24/104 18/9 | a 11} Distillers 6/8........ 19/9 | 19/3 |6 1 3 (Stand. Gas... 11} | 11} (Gen. Motors... 45} 43g JU.S. Steel 71k | 69} 
45/10} 36/9 li ce} 10 aGuinness 10/-....... | 38/9 37/6 | 613 4 JUnited Corp. .| 6} 64 \Goodyear 76} 74} [Westinghouse.| 53} 52} 
16/- | 62/9 a 7 a Whitbread * A’ Ord. él 66/3* | 63/9* | 6 11 9 [W. Union Tel.) 18} | 17} [Inter. Nickel . 104) 95} [Woolworth 454 | 44) 














* Ex dividend. 


(g) On 16%. 


+ Tax free. 


Gross yield. 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(6) Final dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 


(ad) On 324%. 


Tax free. 


(1) To latest date. 


(m) On 10%. 


(v) On 15% 


lax free. 


(A) On 83%. 


(i) On 173% 


? 


(w) On 15%. 


(e) To earliest date. 


(y) On 9% 


(f} Fiat yield. 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
| e BRITISH . OVERSEAS 
. Prices and Wages............++. Nov. 3rd Western Europe : | 
| C a { 1 ty ] € % Production and Consumption Nov. 10th Production and Trade...... This week 
ROE ss isso stiraadscatenedes Nov. 17th __ British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 10th 
| External Trade.......ccccccccoes This week Western Europe : : 
Financial Statistics .........++. ‘This week _ Prices and Money Supply Nov. 17th 
Industrial Profits ............00. Oct. 13th a ae Oct. 27th 
| World Trade. ...cc.ccccccccess Oct. 13th 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit 
1953 1954 1955 Aug. Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept 7) 
VALUE | 
imports : 
Potal ee ee he grata £ million 278-6 281-2 | 324-1 342°3 | 304-8 333-4 320-1 3aa°S | 295 2 354-3 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... i 109-6 110-5 120-1 113-8 | 105-8 122-1 112-4 111-1 107 6 139 } 
Basic materials ... se - 87-9 85-4 | 93-8 111-2 91-5 94-8 98-0 100-5 90-2 93-6 
Mineral fuels and lubricants . o 26-1 27-4 | 34-1 38-0 34°5 34:5 35-8 40-9 31:0 69 
Manufactures ...... ny 53-6 56-6 74-8 78-0 71-7 80°8 73:0 69-1 65:1 82-1 
| 
Exports of UK produce : 
Pot al Pree coecanevent ” 215:2 222-9 242-1 264-2 243°6 268-0 266-2 253-4 222-3 294.9 
Manufactures ...iccccecvwcswccsvecs i 174-8 180-9 198-9 221-2 | 199-5 219-7 224-1 211-0 179-5 241-1 
IE ain oe 5a cosa seewe shite id 8-8 8-4 | 9-9 10:0 | 10-6 12-8 9-8 8-2 9-2 1? 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports)... — 54-6 — 49-9) — 72-1] — 68-1) — 50-6) — 52-6] — 44-1! — 60°7 | — 63-7 +6 
VOLUME 
imports , , des toni 1954= 100 99 100 112 114? 114° 110 110 
NE 525d % acne bee ss deci ewe cts 96 100 107 107 *| 114° 113 107 
| | 
BY AREA 
imports : . a . ; 
Dollar area—total........... 5.000. £ million 92-9 01-6 70-2 74-5 71-1 74-4 69-0 66:9 68-0 
USA ia 21-1 23-5 35-1 33°9 35-4 40-3 28-4 24-3 33 99 
Canada es 25-5 22-7 28-6 33-4 28-6 28-2 31-7 33°5 28-4 55°9 
Non-st g OEEC co ies = 64-0 68-1 19°6 84-0 83-4 84-8 80-2 79-6 76-8 ) 
Sterling area................. " 25 124-8 131-1 136-1 106-5 125-4 123-3 121-2 | 107-7 129-4 
Exports : 
Dollar area—tota 33-7 31-3 34-8 41-5 54°3 41-9 46-3 42-1 soo yf 
USA 14-3 13-3 16-6 19-1 17-3 20-6 21-9 21-3 21-4 16-2 
Cana 13-4 11-3 12-1 14-2 12-1 a2 15-4 14-3 12-9 16:9 
Non-ster OE - 62-2 64-7 68-1 61-7 63-8 70-9 74-9 71-4 64-1 ied 
sterling area.........-. ” 105-8 112-2 120-9 136-7 128-3 135°3 122-6 117:9 101-3 131-7 
Balance of trade (exports /ess import 4 
Dollar area 3 19-2 20-3 — 35-4] — 33-0; — 36-8 | — 32-5] — 22-7 24-8 | - l l 
Non-sterling OF ke muntries _ - 1-8 34 — 11-5] — 22-3 19-6 13:9 5:3 - §8-2 12-7 y 
Sterling area : 19-5 12-6 | — 10-2 0-6 21-8 9-9 0-7|'— 3:3;— 6-4 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
imports : 
Wheat . . ’000 tons 335-0 288-6 375-4 467-6 324-6 355°5 502°5 348-4 277-4 422.9 
Meat Oe er ree 63-1 56-3 67-1 62-7 68-8 tS 57-9 71-8 60-7 14 
Sugar, unrefined . 247 201-2 186-6 115-6 167-3 905-7 157°1 154-2 128-0 925 
Raw cotton (').. soe Leese eee oO 27-5 50-8 24-2 26-6 17-8 21-3 30-5 22-0 27°8 49 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (").... mn. tb. 63-2 51-6 55-3 60-1 16-2 37-8 53°3 31.3 30-3 35 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') °000 tons 18-4 20-6 24-6 31-7 23-4 | 20-8 21-3 25-4 24:1 25 
NR iiss wc Sa Nas me haw edn oee be "000 stds. 119°1 122-0 140-6 197-9 | 211-2 187-5 150-6 173-8 136-2 137°8 
Woodpulp °000 tons 133-7 159-8 187-0 221-6 905-2 172-2 207.9 | 901-0 911.8 904 3 
Cre PEGs bas hos dew aedtcews mn. galls. 55 606 | 602 657 589 587 664 802 590 b59 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ....... °000 tons 1,400 1,351 1,196 1,184 1,312 9 15 
Woven piece-goods—cotton.... mn.sq. yds 59 | 53 46 56 | 46 “3 = % os “43 
; "000 sq. } 

” ” WOO") & < ckssae gy 8,710 | 8,204 8,963 11,595 8,351 9,895 9,783 10,6893) 1,748 10,486" 
Passenger cars and chassis...... number 25,181 | 30487 31,100 28,085 30,584 | 29,961 32.1 16 25,683 
Commercial vehicles and chassis, . . . . 9,196 10,525 13,121] 13,731! 13,409! 147884 12°703 | est 73702 10,621 
Agricultural tractors............... ss 7,807 8,908 8,720] 8,862, 9,213) 7235] 7'598| 6547 5.382 6,45! 
Machinery—electrical.............. £'000 5,023 4,923, 5163] 6611| 5,349! 5.4971 5.493 | 5,561 

: "145 (+ ; aoe | 493 | 317 3,820 5,561 

a MOM ki eibanacciere edi ; 30,145 | 30,553 34,669] 39,143 | 331082 | 38282] 30'978| 37'e44| 31249) 40.771 

Chemicals, elements and compounds. 3 3,968 4,214 4,419 5,197 | 4.694 4635 4'295 4'805 4561 5.559 
| | , ’ , 
(‘) Retained imports. (?) Average for third quarter. (*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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oT ae INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (*) (1953 — 100) 


















































OGD 23 catenins Pe wehen sees 54 87 | 82 79 
S008 <4. deckuchivetnat | 114} 206| — 109 109; “hig 22| 103 09 4 = -— 
| 122 | 103 109 110 9 | 106 
1008 2cdcai Biv ad eeeeee cia 109 | 104 | 109 
133 | 116 | lll | 121 | 129 130 -107 118 118 | 113 | i) 
| eRe OD a 138 | | | | 
> RRS aap isz| is] ie a2 as TF | = 4 119 
» May : 130 | 112 | 142 144 133 3 | 
4 ee ast Cadet ace 146 127 | 113 139 | 138 134 a3 1 30 iss +a oar | 
mJy voce eeeeeeeeeees | 133 111 | 74 132 134 134 |". 135 | ak | 
ee ugust ..... 26... e eee re nae 113 102 | a - 
Danii PRED fa 133 132 | * 123 118 109 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ”’) 
} Taira, a at Whe pn emere 62% CS Stee er - 29 a eg 
mn. mn. mn. ‘000 mn. |} mn. mn. | mn, 000 mn. | mn. mn. mn mn 
ee eee | scan wane kroner | 2a D. marks drachmes) =f aa me | guilders kroner kroner lira 
ae SRE. IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 

. | a y eee’ ¥ ~ T eo | i Sin ate r “ED : 
OPC ee oe ene 243; ——'7,249 | 285 56-08 | 2645 1524 11-36; 70-36 414 | 310 413 64-2 
1954 co ait y ds bale is 1,416 | 10,561 | 674 | 123-11| 1,601 | 825} 14-99 127-04 905 606 766 | 111-6 

PE SAPS caalte d¥e% 1,922 | 11,790 | 678 | 136-74 | 2,029 | 955 | 17-03| 140-93! 1,016 | 649 861} 116-1 
1900: MANE ritea densi ss 2,003 | 13,241 606 | 163-97} 2,274; 1,156; 14-64) 152-41} 1 
i RS OP See 2,090 | 13,699 | 939 | 174-34) 2.228 1121 | 15-86, 169-16 | 1136 380 +380 107-1 
of PENG aa cae | 2,118} 13,687 | 767 | 175-39 2.419 1.181} 15-66! 176-04| 1222 | 792 | 964 91-9 
“SEs Vivien v2 > 2°392 | 13,147 | 689 | 166-24 2,391 1119} 15-15! 168-91 1,227 | 661 | 880 112-4 
ee Se ee | 1,993 we 769 | 150-03) 2,314 es 11-51 | 140-65 1,156 | 657 | 915 83-0 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
UR ci iel tal athe ope | 165| 6,171 | 228 36-18 151° 394 4-11) 47-99 226 7 32 . 
BNE ogeBign raps osaets 1,321} 9581;  554| 121-94) 1,832, 380) 9-61/ 85-33| 764 sat} 683) 81 
SOE ids tcndoth Vdadetace 1,514 | 11,566 | 608 | 139-94 | 2,142 | 457} 9-19) 96-72 | 851 377 | 144 13-1 
ee ee | 1,750} 13,593 530} 140-16] 2,690 319 7-86 | 103-19 | 982 | 434 | 744 88-5 
gf EE Path «oa os ae | 1758) 14,175 | 676 129-33 2,495 241} 8-04! 106-35 | 933 472 897 79-8 
See | 1919) 13,873 711 | 138-90 2,760 | 266 9-28 | 106-57 | 899 449 | 974 44-6 
pepe SO a 1,869 12,157 604 134-87 2,580 | 197 9-51 | 116-50 | 196 427 923 37-6 
py OS LS 1,848 meth 628 | 120-05 2,448 8-41 | 105-97 857 419 839 36-8 
EEE eee ————————— Le —————————— = —<— a 4 
BALANCE 
a —s } > 9 —s i ve 4 — a e = 
OOO coir orate Saks is — 178; —1,078;— 57] —19-90)/ — 113; — 1133 | — 7-25 | —22-37 | — 188 138/— 8s1/| — 18-3 
BOOS in citt atau tkkecss —- %|- - 120| — 1:17) + 231) — 445| — 5-38 | —41-71| — 141) — 259; — 83/| — 33-5 
BOUE w sige tcbak<shedsaccse {— 408|— 224; —- 10) + 3-20) + 113/ — aad — 7-84) —44-21,— 165| — 272; — 117 | — 43-0 
0000, Ant ois di dcicesss. — 2%3|+ 352;— 16| —23-81| +. 416| — 837] — 6-78} —49-22| — 211} — 328| — 274| — 19-6 
og MR os etoevseccse — 3321+ 476| — 263| —45-01| + 267: — 880| — 7-82 -—62-81|— 203; — 408/— 83) — 27-3 
os WN ZO owas —~ 1991+ 186|— 56| —36-49| + 341 — 915| — 6-38 -—69-47| — 323| — 343) + 10) — 47-3 
ei 2 a aE — 523) — 990|— 85 | —31-37| + 189, — 922| — 5-64| —52-41| — 431| — 234) + 43) — 74-8 
» HIRST os patnwaikts -— MB] - « — 141} —29-98' + 134 bai — 3-10| —4-68| — 299|— 238|;— 76!) — 46-2 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
7 es aS Os rae. Rio! Law 
GONE. 3 tin baaadee cs dees 48 86 59  , ee Reus 90 57 | 64 71 85 46 
og DE ea ER ee 139 110 121 | 108 | 125 | 117 | 98 | 104 | 126 114 115 99 
SOU Sei idk oi hina tt ans ve 198 | 122 120 | 123 | 152 | 135 | 108 113 146 119 128 9] 
1956, April................ 201 130 S. 151 168 | 155 | 89 119 160 142 |) " 
og ME utES a danse Os 209 | 130 as 143 163 | 157 | 96 133 153 154 142 |4 
eS SE ne nee 209 | 131 ea 150 175 | 159 | 95 135 162 37 | J l 
RET Behe nail Sakaaes 245 er od 154 | 173 | 146 | eae 164 124 
os CIN aS 6 Hii i 05 es 201 Se al 139 168 | i ea | Se 122 
| 2 SS eS = a sane 
EXPORTS a ee 
Be | | ae 
ag, eter eae 37 69 48 48 Lees le 55 | 66 34 | 70 | 69 55 
PRS Sa ee 122 109 108 116 124 111 | 102 | 107 | 113 | 115 | 110 99 
) gee ata ne eee 136 127 118 132 142 121 94 124 | 124 117 115 71 
> 
OU Re i a. 150 132 os 128 172 80 84 128 | 137 | 129 Se 
el | Re, Cee eee 151 136 a 117 160 64 85 | 138 | 129 | 138 132 |4 
pT Wid ce oe | 160 | 136 +x 124 175 | 64 | 100 | 136 126 | 133 { 
0 july Sg ae gat jl oS ee 117 164 | 63; 103; .. | Ws, 
ee Se aoe | 155 | - | 156 | ond aa oo 118 





| } 

(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark ex« ludes mining ; Greece, mining 

and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 

*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium ‘includes 

uxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. 
(*) Bizonal area. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 
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THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 












































For the week ended November 17th, 1956, there] Tye discount houses again made no ({ million) woes 1 teen’ | 2,22 
was an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for | change in their bid of £98 15s. per cent 
Sinking Funds) of £9,478,000 compared with 4) for the gi-day bills on offer at the , idee 
. ; P ee ‘ ? ° . ssue Department* : 
surplus of {19,529,000 in the previous week and : Treasury bill tender on Friday last. Total Notes in circulation ..... 1,780-5 }1,892-6  1.894-4 
det it of £19 762,000 in the gee aes px rt applications were down by over £33 ne p Pigg g few AE *. 4 me. 8 .. 
ee ee “9 > meee ad a dehit| Million, to just under £300 million, Si ae t% heer ¥ + 
eek reachet ringing the total! dehcit| My 
w . T h 1 t SU, 4 UU, I gu . : whereas the offer was down by only £10 Gold coin and bulli a. ° 0-4 0-4 ) 4 
to £691.297.000 (£604,307,000 in 1956-56). | oe ea Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3.0 
PTO: million, to £190 million ; the average rate 
Sorit L.| April 1. | Week | Week | Of discount rose by over 1d. to just £5 per eed Department : 
pri i, | Ap =e ee pos : 
Fsti 1955 }956 fended ended | Cent. The market’s allotment rate rose Public accounts.......... 10-1 17-4 12-4 
’ OV “ - 255 ; rt 
£7000 | ante, ato ath ta | ay | feet 27. per come te sp percemt, Tie | Eeee-.-..:-::.-- ah aa | 
956-57 TNOV 9, NOV ‘J 5 i > ° BS cccccececccsetecs se > Zz 73 
1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | market did make a reduction, of 2d. to | Total.............. 200. 332-3 | 328-6 | 325-5 
£99 2s. 7d. per cent, in its bid for the £90 er neat ‘a eake vere 294-8 281-0 276-3 
Ord. Revenue million of £63 day bills on offer ; but total Discounts and advances .. 19-2 12-9} 17-2 
Income Tax = 600,724 ™ 707 yee " — applications increased by no more than the on pbabveeneseeesvonede oa ; R ; z : 
Surtax : VOI S60, FU >», VOL ov 200 otal. sed cd edad ese ' 
Death Duties ... 170.000} 114,500 101,900] 3,900 2,800 amount on offer, and the market’s allot- Banking department reserve. | 22-2 34-8 52-9 
Gs < 58.900 46.5 39 400 1,400 1,000 m 4 % : oe ” 
Stamps ERT. || 2167501 130100 125,950] 3,100 4,000 | ment actually rose by one point, to 93 per |. ieee 26 ee ie 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000} 14,600 9,000 200 cent, * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 14,553,000 
Specia Contritn . Mduciaryw issue reduc 25 ( 7) 950 millio 
ion and other, } 1,000 30K 210 In Lombard Street large official help | on September 6, 1956. to £1,925 million from £1,950 million 
injand Revenue... } __ | | |sC was given on Thursday before the week- | TREASURY BILLS 
rotal Inland Rev... 2680,150] 947,424 981,767) 28,817 23,046 | end, and on the first two days of this week “ “US 
Customs......- ; 1204.000 146,628 762,210 25,694 26,232 | smaller official purchases were made, But Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Excise ........... 953,350] 556,150. 585,655] 21,020 29,720| credit was comfortable at the week-end ae 
. a 0 a 
ae tle —————F ~~ | and on Wednesday—although this was the | Tende Average | Allotted 
Total Customs and ‘i ender Applied 3 ag othin 
Excise.......... 2157,350]1302,778 1347,865] 46,714 55,952} make-up day of the clearing banks. Offered for gee, — 
i 0 c Aate 
es 7 es ee s eee mee . e 
Motor Duties. .... 92,000] 22,623; 24,599] .. | 391 The price of gold in the London market 
saan fell from 251s. 53d. a fine ounce on Thurs- 1955 | 91 Day 63 Day ‘0 %, 
PO (Net Receipts c 7.950 9,950 4,850: 4,900 - $2 . Nov. 18 240-0 50-0 | 379-5 82 1-18 66 
Broadcast Licences 28,000] 11,800) 12,900]... we day before the week-end to 251s. 2}d. on Be sectege les oe 
how onans Ww i ye 4 3 9c 3 oe . . . ' 
Satanaous ”...'| ago‘o0o] 77280, Si.es6) “S18 | Tucedsy, notwithstanding the steadiness aug a7 | “80-0 393-4 | 100 0-43 
Miscelianeous . é : td ' * gs ! 7 i ‘ 393. ( 69 
- ———| of the sterling rate at around $2.78\%. The ate ‘ ot a S:4 : 
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FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
favs and Me: 
Treasury Bills Ww = = 
os x ' Total 
Date | Floating 
, , } Tap Public Bank of Debt 
Tender 7? Depts England 
1955 

Nov. 19 | 3,500-0 | 1,856-5 284-2 5,640-°7 

1956 
Aug. 18 | 3,420-0 | 1,355-6 262-4 0-8 5,038-7 
» 25 | 3,450-0 | 1346-2 257-3 5,053°5 
Ser 1) 3,480-0 1,330-3 228-5 5,038-9 
8 | 3510-0 | 1,522-4 235-9 1-8 5,070-1 
15 | 3,540-0 | 1,324-9 256-8 5,121-7 
22 | 3,590-0 | 1,325-1 254-5 5,169-6 
30 | 3,610-0 | 1,338-2 238-0 | 5,186-2 

| 

Oct 6! 3,610-0 | 1,338-8 | 253-7 | 2-3 5,204-8 
13 | 3,610-0 | 1,322-7 248-3 1-0 5,182-0 
20 | 3,620-0 | 1342-2 255-9 Sod 5,218-0 
27 , 3,610-0 | 1,378-9 245-2 0-8 5,234°9 
Nov. 3) 3,610-0 | 1,360-2 263-6 rae 5,233°7 
» 10) 3610-0 | 1,341-2 258-7 1-8 5,211-°6 
» 17} 3,610-0 1,283-0 293-4 2-3 5,188-6 
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Invest in 


SALE TY 


with a national institution 
ABBEY NATIONAL offers 
32/>. Income Tax Paid 

on Share Accounts— 
equal to £6.1.97 

where Income Tax is paid 
at the Standard Rate 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is 
accepted. Write now for a copy of the Society’s 














Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 
A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE « BAKER STREET + LONDON N.W.1 +: Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom. See local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 





E.C.2 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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‘We are allindividuals 


: 






































but some are more individual than others 


4 
BKK, 5 SC CEEE MALDEN 


That’s just as true of business houses as 

it is of people. Martins Bank is a case in point, 

for it’s a bank with a definite personality 

of its own. Although there are over 600 branches, 
Martins’ system of decentralization—with 

District Offices acting as local Head Offices— 

fosters particularly close and friendly relations 

with its customers and also makes for quick decisions. 


MartinsBank..... 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 


Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne ls 








HIGHER me SF: 


Paid-up Shares in the 
Leicester Permanent 
Building Society now yield 





4% 


tncome Tax paid by the Society 


WITH SAME SECURITY 


This is equivalent to 


£6°1-9% 
to all who pay Tax at the standard rate. 
Bearing in mind the great reserve strength 
of the Society (Assets £39,100,000 Reserves 
£2,600,000) the shrewd investor will want 
to take full advantage of this new rate of 
interest. 


A copy of the latest Report and Balance 
Sheet will gladly be sent on request. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER 





London Office: FITZHERBERF HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 

















SWISS CREDIT 


BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 
100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR | 
| 





With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 
also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with 
Correspondents throughout the World the SWISS 
CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 
in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all | 
kinds of banking transactions. | 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— | 
THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE | 
Robert J. Keller | 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard | 
London, E.C.2 
| 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 


gy alae (CANADA) Lear 
NEW You” 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 


MONTREAL 
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POO LTS LLL OE LLG INES MAN TEE Te eat 


THE HALIFAX 








ON PAID-UP SHARES 3) 


Oo 
ON DEPOSITS 3 L/ 


ON SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 3; 7, 
O 


(INCLUDING ANNUAL BONUS) 














EMPLOYERS AND SELF-EMPLOYED 


persons considering Pension Schemes 


Income Tou paid by the Sooiey- Easy withdrawal facilities 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY | and wishing to take advantage of recent 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX, YORKS. 


legislation should send for this booklet. 
LONDON OFFICE: 51 STRAND, W.C.2. CITY OFFICE: 62 MOORGATE, E.C.4 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. wet. : : 
Combining long experience with a pro- 








gressive outlook the “Royal Exchange” 
can provide through its Trustee organi- 
sation skilled management of Pension 


Funds and all relative services. 


| Copies of the booklet 


can be obtained from: 


THE TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


ROYAL 
-UMITED EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Established : ore . 
Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


‘ ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 
New York Representative Office + (or any branch of the Corporation) 
Room 2706, 149 Broadwoy, New York 6, N. ¥. 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST GROUP 


The following are abridgments of the 
Statements dated October 15th, 1956, by the 
Chairman, Sir Ronald L. Prain, OBE, cir- 
culated to the Members. 


RHODESIAN SELECTION 
TRUST LIMITED 


I propose to begin this statement by a 
brief review of the main Companies in which 
we are interested. 


MUFULIRA 


Mufulira is now capable of mining and 
milling about 400,000 tons of ore per month 
which would yield about 100,000 tons of 
copper in a full year. 

More recently the discovery of additional 
ore to the west of the existing mine has led 
the directors of that company to contemplate 
the development of “ Mufulira West,” which 
might increase the productivity and capacity 
of the whole enterprise by as much as 50 per 
cent. Such a programme will require very 
large sums of capital. 

Our holding in that company is now 63.98 
per cent and whatever plans are announced 
by that company for financing the expansion 
project will no doubt require us to subscribe 
substantial new sums which in turn will 
necessitate our advising our shareholders how 
it is proposed to raise these sums. 


CHIBULUMA, CHAMBISHI AND BALUBA 


The bringing of Chibuluma into produc- 
tion has been successfully achieved and the 
prospects for that company are promising, 
Our holding in Chibuluma is 64.29 per cent 
and we do not at present contemplate having 
to provide any finance for that company out 
of our own resources. 


The directors of Chambishi have under 
consideration the opening up of this property 
on a scale which, initially anyway, would be 
similar to that of Chibuluma. No further 
details have been announced, and the scheme 
is dependent upon Chambishi being able to 
arrange the necessary finance. Our holding 
in Chambishi is 64.29 per cent. 


Our holding in Baluba remains at 64.29 
per cent. Exploration work is continuing. 


Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration 
Limited has had an active first year in which 
it has begun the investigation of several 
prospects in Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 


FINANCIAL 


Our income, as hitherto, came pre- 
dominantly from dividends of the Mufulira 
Company and amounted to {44m. This 
enabled us to pay an interim dividend of 2s. 
per share, less taxes, and a final dividend of 
4s., less taxes, is now recommended. 


The distribution this year will cost £4.2m, 
and this will allow the cash position of the 
Company to be further built up after making 
provision for all commitments, and trans- 
ferring £75,000 to General Reserve. 


OF COMPANIES 


Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Granted freedom from interruption, Mufu- 
lira should have a successful year, and 
Chibuluma should come into normal opera- 
tion on a profitable basis. It appears unlikely, 
however, that Chibuluma will pay any 
dividend until it has repaid its loan to the 
United States Government. Its equity value, 
however, will increase annually, even if no 
dividends are received in the near future. 


The Mufulira Chairman’s Statement 
sounds a note of warning as to the possibility 
of lower profits this year, due to the present 
price of copper being at a substantially lower 
level, and to costs not being appreciably 
reduced. 


Mufulira has its expansion plans and 
Chambishi the possibility of opening its mine. 
Both these developments will have implica- 
tions for your Company, though their nature 
and extent cannot yet be determined. It is 
hoped, however, that the coming year will 
clarify this position. 


Your Company announced during the past 
year that it had joined with several other 
sponsors in creating the Merchant Bank of 
Central Africa. In this way the Company 
hopes to be in a position to play a part in 
the development of the Federation in spheres 
not necessarily connected with mining. 


CONCLUSION 


Your Companies, since they emigrated 
from the United Kingdom and more particu- 
larly since they moved to the capital of the 
Federation, have tried to associate themselves 
more and more with the general development 
of this young and virile country. It is my 
conviction that the prosperity of the country 
and the prosperity of the copper mining 
industry are indivisible and that your Com- 
panies must inevitably face duties and respon- 
sibilities which go far beyond those which 
normally concern the management of a 
mining enterprise. 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


The production of ore for the first time 
exceeded 4m tons, and the output of 
molten blister copper was 97,098 long tons, 
which is easily a record. Saleable production 
totalled 94,500 long tons, made up as to 
27,623 tons blister copper, 57,335 tons 
cathodes and 9,542 tons wirebars. 


_ The average cost per long ton of copper 
in all forms delivered buyers increased from 
£133 to £153. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The average price at which our copper was 
sold was £340 per ton, an increase of £66 
over the previous year. The profit margin 
per ton thus increased from £141 in the year 
ended June, 1955, to £187 during the year 
under review, and gave us a profit of £16.8m, 
to which has to be added the increase in the 
value of copper stocks and interest earned. 
Tax amounts to £6.6m, and from the result- 


ing net profit £2.3m has been appropriated 
to Replacements Reserve and {2.5m to 
General Reserve. This latter compares with 
£1m last year, the increase being accounted 
for mainly by reserving £1.3m, namely 1/5th 
for the loans to the Federal and Territoria! 
Governments estimated to amount to about 
£6.5m by 1960. 


The interim dividend of 8s. per share, 
less taxes, and the final dividend now 
recommended of 17s. per share, less taxes, 
will make a total dividend of 25s. less taxes. 

I must enter a note of warning as to the 
possible results for the current year. The 
price of copper since July Ist has been much 
lower than the average realisation for the 
year under review. On the cost side we 
know of forthcoming increases under various 
headings which, in spite of the effect of a 
lower price on the reduction of mineral 
royalties, may mean that our overall cost is 
not appreciably lower. 

We expect that our production will reach 
the 100,000 ton mark, but even this factor 
will not compensate for the reduction in 
profit margin based on the present price of 
copper. Our commitments under the head- 
ing of Replacements Reserve and Genera! 
Reserve will continue heavy. Therefore, 
unless the price of copper should undergo 
some very appreciable, and at this stage un 
expected, upswing, our dividend for the 
current year will be lower. 


MINE EXPANSION 


Exploration to the west of the mine has 
disclosed the continuation of the “C” ore- 
body to an extent not yet defined, but wel! 
beyond the previously anticipated limits 
This development has led to the decision to 
embark on an expansion programme for the 
development of “ Mufulira West.” The 
drilling to the west has disclosed ore in areas 
hitherto outside the ore reserve calculations 
The extent of this additional ore is not yet 
fully calculated, but it is known to be of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant an expansion 
of the Mufulira operation, which we hope 
will be of the order of 50 per cent. 


LABOUR POSITION 


Constructive progress was made in imple- 
menting the practical aspects of the African 
advancement agreement signed between the 
Copper Mining Companies and the Euro 
pean Mine Workers’ Union in September, 
1955. 

Unfortunately, towards the end of the 
financial year, the African Mineworkers’ 
Trade Union began a series of strikes which 
continued into the months of July, August 
and September. The direct cause of these 
strikes was the wish of the African Union 
to eliminate the Mines’ African Staff Asso- 
ciation. This association, which came into 
being in 1953, was recognised by the com- 
panies and the African Union in 1955 as 
representing certain senior categories ol 
African jobs. 

The strikes which the African Union 
called, while not being illegal, were uncon- 
stitutional in that the Union had not gone 
through the procedure laid down by its 
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agreement with the companies. For this 
reason the companies on August Ist, 1956, 
declared a dispute with the African Union 
and asked Government to set up a Board of 
Inquiry to investigate the whole position. 
Later in August the Government appointed 
a Commission of Inquiry, which is sitting 
at the time of writing. 


African strikes continued throughout 
August. Early in September circumstances 
became such as to bring about on September 
llth a Government declaration of a State 
of Emergency, followed by prompt Govern- 
ment detention of some of the officers of the 
African Union. Since then work has been 
resumed at all mines, and operations have 
reverted to normal. 


POWER 


The Federal Government completed 
arrangements for financing the Kariba hydro- 
electric scheme. The four major copper- 
producing companies agreed to lend the 
Government £20m by subscriptions to 
Federal Development Bonds carrying maturi- 
ties varying from one to 28 years, with interest 
of 4} per cent per annum. The share of each 
company in this total loan, part of which is 
earmarked for railway development, is a sub- 
ject for discussion, and that of your Company 
is tentatively put at £5m. Thé¢ companies 
entered into this arrangement with Govern- 
ment willingly, realising that without the 
Kariba scheme the Copperbelt would be faced 
with having to provide alternative and costly 
methods of producing more power than the 
present installations can deliver. 


During the last few weeks the Copperbelt 
electric power system has ‘been intercon- 
nected with the Belgian Congo system, and 
power is now flowing the 320 miles from the 
Le Marinel installation on the Lualaba River 
to the Central Switching Station of the 
Copperbelt system at Kitwe. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prospecting and exploration under the egis 
of the companies formed for this purpose, and 
in which your Company has an interest, 
continued on an increasing scale during the 
year. 


The question of the future of the mine 
townships and the problems of stabilisation 
and urbanisation of African labour have 
received attention regularly, but by their very 
nature these problems are not such that solu- 
tions can be found quickly, and the studies 
on these questions therefore continue. 


During the year Vairona Estates Limited, 
in which your Company has a financial 
interest, decided to proceed with an experi- 
mental agricultural scheme on the Kafue 
Flats. This takes the form of a pilot polder 
which will during the next five or six years 
seek to prove whether or not some of the 
engineering problems of a greatly extended 
scheme on the Flats can be solved, and 
whether the soils can produce a rotation of 
wheat, rice and barley which would make a 
major contribution to the Territory’s food 
supplies. This pilot scheme has the full sup- 
port of the Northern Rhodesia Government, 
and we should like to acknowledge the great 
help that we have received from various 
Government officers. 

(The Chairman’s remarks under the head- 
ings Northern Territories and Copper Price 
are similar to those contained in the abridg- 
ment of his statement to the Roan Antelope 
Members.) 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


The production of ore for the first time 
exceeded 54m tons, and the output of blister 


copper was 88,714 long tons, constituting a 
record. 


_ The average cost per long ton of copper 
in all forms delivered buyers increased from 
£142 to £167 per ton. Over £10 of this 
increase 1s represented by an increase in 
mineral royalties based on the higher price 
of copper during the year compared with 
the previous year. This same factor 
accounted for an increase in the cost of 
employees’ bonus scheme on the mines, and 
if these two factors are eliminated from the 
cost comparisons, the operating cost increase 
was about £10 per ton, represented by 
increased costs of labour, power and supplies. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The average price at which our copper 
was sold was £336 per ton, an increase of 
£66 over the previous year. The profit 
margin per ton thus increased from £128 in 
the year ended June, 1955, to £169 during 
the year under review, and gave us a profit 
of £14.1lm, to which has to be added the 
increase in the value of copper stocks and 
interest earned. Tax amounts to £5.7m, and 
from the resulting net profit £1.5m has been 
appropriated to Replacements Reserve and 
£3m to General Reserve. This latter com- 
pares with £1.4m last year, the increase 
being accounted for mainly by reserving 
£{l.lm, namely 1/5th for the loans to the 
Federal and Territorial Governments esti- 
mated to amount to about £5.5m by 1960. 


The interim dividend of Is. 9d. per share, 
less taxes, and the final dividend now recom- 
mended of 3s. 3d. per share, less taxes, will 
make a total dividend of 5s., less taxes. 


I must enter a note of warning as to the 
possible results for the current year. The 
price of copper since July Ist has been much 
lower than the average realisation for the year 
under review. On the cost side, furthermore, 
we know of forthcoming increases under 
various headings which, in spite of the effect 
of a lower price on the reduction of mineral 
royalties, may mean that our overall cost is 
not appreciably lower. Moreover, our pro- 
duction is unlikely to be as high as last year, 
when we were producing virtually to capacity. 
This year our operations have already been 
affected by strikes. Our commitments under 
the heading of Replacements Reserve and 
General Reserve will continue heavy. There- 
fore, unless the price of copper should 
undergo some very appreciable, and at this 
stage unexpected, upswing, our dividend for 
the current year will be lower. 


MINE AND REFINERY 


The, long-term outlook for Roan will con- 
tinue to depend on the exploration results on 
the Muliashi Special Grant. In the mean- 
time Roan continues to be one of the largest 
operations in the mining world, and it is 
not impossible that the mining and milling 
rate during the next twelve months might 
reach a rate of 6m tons per annum. 


It is of interest to record that this month 
sees the completion of 25 years of blister 
production at Roan, during which time it 
has produced more than 1.6m tons of copper 
to a total value, in historical pounds, of about 
£186m. 

The construction of the electrolytic re- 
finery at Ndola, owned by Ndola Copper 
Refineries Limited, continued satisfactorily. 
The capacity will be increased to 110,000 
tons of copper, and the cost will correspond- 
ingly increase from the original figure of 
{3m to £4}m. 


NORTHERN TERRITORIES 


During the year your Company offered a 
loan of {1m to the Government of Northern 
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Rhodesia and £500,000 to the Government 
of Nyasaland, to be used exclusively for 
African development. These loans, which 
were gratefully accepted by these Govern- 
ments, are interest-free until 1960, when the 
Governments have the option to convert all 
or any part of them into loans for up to 
20 years at an interest rate of 45 per cent 
per annum. 


COPPER PRICE 


The price of copper continued to rise on 
the world markets and reached a high point 
in March of this year. Then, touched off 
by a change of pricing policy on the part of 
the Chilean Government, the inevitable 
reaction took place. It was marked in its 
severest form in the quotations of the 
London Metal Exchange which, from a high 
point of £437 on March 19th, declined to a 
figure of £264 on July 3rd. This fall in 
price, both for magnitude and speed, is 
unprecedented in the history of the copper 
business. Most of the other major quota- 
tions in the copper market also registered 
severe falls, though none to the extent regis- 
tered by the London Metal Exchange. Since 
June the market has steadied and at the 
time of writing the world prices range from 
£280 to £320. 

As far as the copper produced by your 
Company is concerned, we have continued 
to sell at fixed prices, which policy we intro- 
duced in May, 1955, in response to a request 
made to us by the copper fabricating industry 
of Great Britain. During the year under 
review our price changed six times compared 
with 242 moves in the London Metal 
Exchange price, or, if we eliminate price 
changes of less than {2 in the latter, the 
comparison would be with 170 changes in 
Metal Exchange quotations. During the 
period between May, 1955, and the present 
time the price of our copper has changed 
nine times compared with 237 movements on 
the Metal Exchange, eliminating price move- 
ments of less than {£2 on the latter. 


We realise that there exists in the United 
Kingdom a two-price system, and that this 
can cause certain inconveniences to the 
trade.: In our opinion, such inconveniences 
are not such as to warrant our returning to 
a system of daily price changes, though we 
are at all times prepared to consider any con- 
structive proposals designed with a view to 
introducing greater stability into the price 
of not only our product, but the copper 
price generally. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Your Company has applied to the 
Rhodesian Stock Exchange for the listing of 
its stock on that Exchange. We hope in this 
way that greater facilities will be provided 
for the gradual building up of a body of 
local stockholders. 

At the beginning of this year informal 
stockholders’ meetings were convened both 
in London and New York. This was the 
third consecutive year in which we had tried 
this experiment, and the attendances have 
increased with each year. As it is, there- 
fore, evident that these meetings are of 
interest to, and carry the support of, a con- 
siderable number of stockholders resident in 
Great Britain and the USA, I propose once 
more to call such meetings within the next 
two or three months. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, it is our hope that after the 
unsettled labour position of the last three 
months conditions may now settle down to 
enable us to get on with our job of pro- 
ducing copper, and of continuing thereby 
to provide some of the sinews necessary for 
the development of the Federation. 
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Owing to the developments in‘ hydro- 
electric power the immediate prospects for 
our power supplies seem better than for some 
years past. 


So far the copper price for the current 
year is much below last year’s average. This 
situation, if it continues, coupled with no 
expectation of any appreciable reduction in 
our costs, indicates a lower profit margin 
per ton, hence lower profits, and therefore 
a lower dividend. 


A sense of proportion should however be 
kept. The profits for the past year must be 
considered exceptional by any standard, and 
a return to lower profits can only be regarded 
as a return to more normal conditions. 


(The Chairman’s remarks under the head- 
ings Labour Position and Power are similar 
to those contained in the abridgment of his 
Statement to. the Mufulira Members.) 


CHIBULUMA MINES LIMITED 


The mine started hoisting ore in October, 
1955, and the concentrator came into full 
operation in April, 1956. 

The plan for Chibuluma is to mine about 
40,000 tons of ore per month and to produce 
at the mill a copper concentrate and a cobalt 
concentrate. The copper concentrate will go 
to one or more of the three Copperbelt 
smelters. The cobalt concentrate will be sent 
to the Chibuluma cobalt plant at Ndola. 


The year under review was, therefore, not 
only a broken period, but being the early 
stages was not representative of Chibuluma’s 
capabilities, either as to production rates or 
costs. Too much attention, therefore, should 
not be paid to either of these. In fact it 
mined about 81,000 tons and milled about 
126,000 tons of ore, representing all the ore 


. from mining and the rest from previous 


development work. 


The costs, again for what they are worth, 
were about £153 per long ton of blister 
copper delivered buyers. For the first two 
months of the current year, however, costs 
have been £116 per ton, reflecting a rate of 
mining and milling under more normal con- 
ditions than can obtain in the first few months 
of any mining operation. 


Of the 4,340 long tons of blister produced, 
2,324 were sold at an average price of £319 
per ton, giving Chibuluma an apparent profit 
margin of £166 per ton. The profit for the 
period, after providing £20,000 for Replace- 
ments Reserve, was £287,282. 


AGREEMENT WITH UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Under this agreement we are to start repay- 
ments on our loan, in the form of metal, in 
the year after the first year in which profits 
exceed £150,000. As a result we shall during 
the current year be making deliveries to the 
United States Government of copper to the 
value of about £285,000. This will be wholly 
on account of interest incurred in the pre- 
production period, while, during the follow- 
ing year, we hope that our deliveries will 
not only clear off the total arrears of interest, 
but begin also on repayment of the principal. 


COBALT PLANT 


This plant, which is being constructed at 
Ndola, under the management of Ndola 
Copper Refineries Limited, is now expected 
to begin operations in the middle of 1957. 
The overall recovery of cobalt is expected to 
be unusually high. If these expectations are 
fulfilled in the full scale plant at Ndola, our 
eventual cobalt production should be in excess 
of Im lb per annum, compared with the 

riginal estimates of 500,000 Ib per annum. 


WANKIE COLLIERY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 


OUTPUT CAPACITY RAISED TO 
5 MILLION TONS 


The following extracts are from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr T. Coulter, which 
has been circulated with the annual report 
and accounts for the year ended August 31, 
1956: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 
amounted to £1,141,647 as compared with 
£1,084,012 for 1955, being an improvement 
of £57,635. 


Taxation absorbed £250,000 and a sum 
of £105,000 was transferred to taxation 
equalisation reserve, An amount of £250,000 
was transferred to general reserve, which now 
stands at £985,000. 


The total distribution to shareholders for 
the year was ls. per share and compares with 
10$d. per share paid last year. 


Capital expenditure on fixed assets during 
the year, less sales, amounted to £1,004,017. 


Current assets (excluding stocks and stores), 
at £2,510,050, as against current liabilities 
of £1,068,093, indicate a surplus of £1,441,957 
represented by Federal Government stocks 
and short-term loans and deposits. 


The following tabulation gives a compari- 
son of the sales of coal and coke for the past 
three years ended August 31st: 


1954 1955 1956 

Tons Tons Tons 
Coal ......... 2,732,957 3,414,719 3,695,356 
Cee is .3< 154,617 220,966 242,848 


It will be noted that sales of coal increased 
by only 280,637 tons as compared with the 
previous year, and this may well be regarded 
as the big disappointing feature of operations 
for the past year. 


Despatches of coal are limited by the diffi- 
culties which still confront the railways in 
providing adequate truckage. Advance esti- 
mates of railway coal-carrying .capacity for 
the current financial year do not encourage 
the hope of any appreciable improvement. 


COAL PRICE AGREEMENT 


In my review for the previous year it was 
stated that, in expectation of a further 
increase in despatches, coupled with improved 
production efficiency, the average selling price 
of coal was being reduced by 5d. per ton to 
18s. 10d. per ton at the pit-mouth, with effect 
from November 1, 1955. Our hopes of a 
further substantial increase in despatches were 
not realised, and it therefore became neces- 
sary about the middle of the past year to 
apply, in terms of the Price Agreement, for 
a small upward adjustment in the average 
selling price. This was agreed by the Govern- 
ment and from March 1, 1956, the average 
price was increased by 8d. per ton to 19s. 6d. 
per ton at pit-mouth. 


The price to be charged during the 
current year, with effect from November 1, 
1956, has been provisionally agreed at 
19s. 6d. per ton at the pit-mouth. 


We can, I feel, take pride in the fact that 
the great task undertaken by the Company 
in 1953 to increase its colliery capacity to 
5 million tons by the end of 1956 has now 
been completed. 


The total proved reserves of extractable 
coal lying within the limits of the reduced 
concession and option areas is of the order 
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of magnitude that will allow the Company 
to produce coal for about 95 years from 
present date, at the rate of 5 million tons per 
annum. Boring has proved the existence of 
over 100 million tons of high grade coal, 
lying at varying depths up to 150 feet of 
surface cover, which can be extracted 
economically by opencast working. 


There is, however, no question of embark- 
ing on opencast work at the present time, for 
Wankie is already equipped to produce much 
more coal than the railways can handle. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Our responsibilities to the African section 
of our employees have been, and still remain, 
particularly heavy. Three years ago accom- 
modation for Africans, both single and 
married, was largely obsolete and inadequate. 
The conditions were such as seriously to 
jeopardise Wankie’s ability to obtain an 
adequate labour force. 


We have worked towards setting these 
things right on the basis that 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the’ Company’s African 
employees would be provided with married 
accommodation. To date we have built 
some 1,420 houses, and approximately 
235,000 square feet of other building work 
has been, or will shortly be, completed in 
the African areas. 


The new hospital has ensured that the 
whole community will have the most up-to- 
date medical facilities at its disposal. We 
have also placed great emphasis on the 
development of welfare and recreational 
activities. 

These endeavours have undoubtedly 
resulted in a healthier, happier and more 
efficient labour force. 





KUALA MUDA RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Kuala Muda Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on November 16th in London, Mr L. I. 
Simpson, ACA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 


— statement for the year ended March 31, 
956: 


The profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, amounted to £172,937 against 
a profit for the previous year of £121,980. 
We are recommending a dividend of 15 per 
cent and placing £30,000 to General Reserve 
and £23,500 to Replanting Reserve. 


In the past owing to the need to repay our 
Debenture Issue and enable the payment of 
Ordinary dividends to be resumed and also 
to other difficulties due to the “ emergency,” 
we have been unable to undertake as much 
replanting as we should have liked. These 
factors have been eased and we have decided 
to embark upon a long-term programme. 


I have a great faith in the future of, natural 
rubber, and I believe the most effective way 
for us to compete with synthetic rubber is 
by reducing our own costs. So long as our 
estates consist largely of seedling rubber 
yielding from 400-500 Ib per acre, it is im- 
possible to show any appreciable reduction 
in costs, but the position is very different with 
budded or clonal rubber, such as we are now 
planting, which should yield on an average 
about 1,000 Ib per acre. 


. During the year under review, we con- 
tinued to produce the maximum amount of 
our crop in the form of concentrated latex. 


The report and. accounts were adopted. 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


ESTIMATED TAXATION ABSORBS OVER £2,100,000 


BENEFITS FROM SOUND CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING HIGH QUALITY STANDARDS 


MR ALFRED WHITTLE ON THE YEAR’S 


The fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited 
was held on November 21st at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester. 


Mr Alfred Whittle, FCA, chairman of the 
company, who presided, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Once again I am 
happy to report a very satisfactory year’s 
trading. The improvement in profits is en- 


tirely due to the wallpaper manufacturing 
section of the Group. 


Before I deal with the consolidated 
accounts I would like to refer to the change 
in the directorate since our last meeting. 
Your board unanimously elected Mr N. 
Jepson and Mr E. F. West as directors in July 
last. These gentlemen have taken a pro- 
minent part in the control of two of our main 
subsidiaries—Mr N. Jepson having had 31 
years with The Walpamur Company and Mr 
West 23 years with the company, the last 
10 years with the Wall Paper Stores. Your 
directors are confident that their commercial 
and administrative experience will be of great 
value to the Group and today you will be 
asked to re-elect them. 


GROUP PROFITS 


The net profit attributable to the company 
before charging taxation is £3,699,561, an 
increase of £601,810. Estimated taxation 
absorbs £2,166,069 leaving £1,533,492. With 
the amount brought forward from last year 
the sum available for appropriation and divi- 
dends is £3,643,227. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND DIVIDENDS 


The subsidiary companies have transferred 
£170,133, and the parent company £700,000 
to revenue reserves and £50,000 has again 
been allocated to the pension funds. The 
dividends already paid and those recom- 
mended, amounting after tax to £621,845, in- 
cluding a bonus of 5 per cent to the Deferred 
stockholders, will leave a_ balance of 
£2,101,249 to carry forward to next year. 


At this stage I would like to refer to the 
items appearing as a memorandum in the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account and 
which have no bearing on the trading result 
of the year under review. Many years ago 
certain of our subsidiaries set aside £430,000 
as a provision for excess profits tax. As this 
provision is now known to be unnecessary 
it has been devoted to the strengthening of 
the reserves of the subsidiary companies con- 
cerned by placing £250,000 to Renewal and 
Development Reserve and £180,000 to 
General Reserve. These are in addition to 
the amount of £170,133 transferred to 
reserves by the subsidiary companies out of 
this year’s profits. 


GROUP BALANCE-SHEET 


During the year capital expenditure by the 
Group, after deducting disposals, has 
amounted to £1,806,418. Current assets, 
after deducting current liabilities are 
£12,300,000, a slight increase on the previous 
year. Revenue reserves and unappropriated 
profits (excluding reserve for future taxation) 


now total £9,474,571, an increase of 
£1,264,859. The appropriation of £250,000 
(part of the £700,000 already referred to) has 
been placed to Investment Reserve against 
a further fall in values—in the main of 
Government securities all of which have 
fixed dates of redemption. The reserve now 
stands at a figure which is sufficient to reduce 
the book value of our investments to market 
value as at June 30, 1956. This reserve may 
ultimately prove to be unnecessary should 
the gilt-edged market improve or to the 
extent that the securities are retained until 
their maturity dates, 


ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS AND PLANT 


The programme of capital expenditure 
covering the extensions to factory buildings 
and the installation of new plant continues. 
During the past year, the company has 
benefited greatly from the expenditure 
incurred in previous years. As I have stated 
further sums, amounting to £1,806,000 were 
spent during 1955/56; commitments out- 
standing at June last total £1,670,000. These 
big sums are all available as a result of the 
restraint and prudence of past years and the 
spending of the money on capital assets has 
so far thrown little strain upon the com- 
pany’s financial structure. The present earn- 
ing capacity of the Group would now be 
seriously . impaired if these past savings 
were not available. As we have built up in 
the past, so must we continue to build for 
the future, 


The capital expenditure is being evenly 
spread over al] the principal activities of the 
Group and every. section is _ being 
strengthened all the time, including the dis- 
tributing groups where substantial sums are 
needed for the acquisition of existing busi- 
nesses offered to the company. 


The maintenance of our units in the 
highest state of efficiency will call for con- 
tinued large scale spending. We must be 
able to finance this expenditure from our own 
resources without having to go outside. 


PROFITS AND COSTS 


During the past year costs of all kinds— 
materials, wages, services—have, throughout 
our various activities, continued to rise. 


We have so far been able to absorb these 
additional costs because of the considerable 
increase in the manufacture and sale of 
wallpaper and of other products in some 
of the manufacturing subsidiaries. In record- 
ing this I must pay tribute to the work done 
by our employees, factory managers and their 
able staffs. Improved processes, too, have 
contributed to the increase in Group profits. 
We have thus been able to avoid raising 
selling prices. Whilst inevitably there have 
been lower profit margins in some of the 
manufacturing units the increase in the over- 
all profit is very satisfactory and is evidence 
of the vitality of the members of the Group. 


WALLPAPER 
It is very pleasing for me to be able to 


sav that the manufacture of wallpaper, the 
company’s original activity, came back last 


PROGRESS 


year as a substantial contributor to the final 
trading result. The turnover in value was the 
highest on record and the volume in rolls 
of wallpaper amongst the highest. The out- 
standing quality of design and colouring in 
all the mull collections accounted both for 
the increase of orders and the interest of the 
public in the higher quality goods. The 
greater demand for more expensive wall- 
papers threw rather a burden on the mills 
both in the form of overtime working and 
the strain that goes with the effort and watch- 
fulness required when a heavy volume of 
expensive, delicately coloured and textured 
wallpapers is being produced. During the 
year more plant has had to be installed to 
meet the demand for the duplexed heavy 
embossed and coloured wallpapers which still 
rival in popularity the so-called “contem- 
porary” styles. Your company is pre- 
eminent throughout the world in the produc- 
tion of these textured wallpapers which are 
increasingly being asked for by export cus- 
tomers. 


Although manufacturing costs rose 
throughout the year, the increased costs were 
not passed on to the consumer. As I have 
stated so often, the company’s policy is that 
all its products from every section of the 
Group should reach the public at the lowest 
possible prices. 


The increase in wallpaper trading has been 
shared by the two avenues of distribution, 
the retail shops and the decorators’ mer- 
chants. We offer many facilities to our cus- 
tomers*in both sections. For the merchants 


the familiar decorators’ pattern books which 
you will all have seen in your houses at some 
time or other. These books are made every 
two years and each of our mills runs a 
specialised department for the work which is 
both onerous and exacting, particularly now 
that it is very difficult to get casual labour 
for seasonal work. The race to get the books 
out by the appointed date and to supply the 
stocks of wallpaper to support the books 
represents an exhausting concentration of 
effort which is cheerfully accepted by the 
mill managements and staffs. 


A special department at head office gives 
advice and practical help in the layour of 
merchants’ showrooms whilst the company’s 
own wallpaper centre at King’s House, Man- 
chester, demonstrates all the best current 
methods of showroom display. Customers 
from all parts of the country visit Man- 
chester to see the centre. 


Services of a parallel character are avail- 
able to retailer customers; all are kept 
abreast of developments in display and pub- 
licity. The public is as eager as ever to see 
the newest patterns and to learn by demon- 
stration or otherwise of the latest trends in 


decoration. It is an essential part of the 
work of head office to make certain that all 
retailer customers are placed in a position 
to deal with enquiries from the “Do-it-your- 
self” minded section of the public which is 
growing vear by vear. Happily the anxiety 
felt in recent years by craftsman decorators 
because householders are increasingly doing 
their- own decorating giving way to a 
realisation that many of their future new 
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customers will come from those who have 
become “decoration minded” through first 
hand knowledge and experience of what wall- 
paper and paint skilfully handled can do for 
the home. 


PAPERMAKING 


The company has three large papermaking 
mills. The two larger units, Hollins Mill 
and Darwen Mill, have just been extended 
and brought completely up to date by the 
installation of additional papermaking 
machines and equipment. The third mill, 
the Lower Darwen Mill, is now being 
brought into line with the other two mills. 
These units are most important members of 
the Group and without them the gratifying 
results of the past year would not have 
been possible. 

I have on many occasions spoken of the 
very high cost of paper as being the factor 
mainly responsible for the anxieties asso- 
ciated with wallpaper production and for the 
slender profit margin realised in past years. 
Before the war paper was possibly too 
cheap ; now, due to a number of reasons, it 
has risen in price proportionately much more 
than other raw materials, The continuous 
worry about paper supplies caused your 
board, as a matter of policy, to secure itself 
against uncertainties of the future by extend- 
ing its papermaking plants and installing in 
them the latest and best machinery. These 
decisions taken some years ago, at a time 
when the financial resources needed still had 
to be built up, are now bearing fruit. The 
paper mills have been able to supply the 
paper needed for the record demand last 
year for your company’s wallpapers. The 
Darwen Paper Mill subsidiary makes very 
substantial sales of other classes of paper in 
demand from many industries. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


The Walpamur Company has continued to 
progress in an increasingly competitive field, 
the manufacturing and trading companies, 
both here and abroad, which comprise the 
Walpamur Group, having made steady gains. 
You may have heard of the negotiations that 
The Walpamur Company has been conduct- 
ing with Tip Top Paints (Australia) Limited, 
which, I am happy to report. have been con- 
cluded successfully. The Australian company 
now forms a welcome addition to the 
Walpamur Group, and we shall be studying 
its progress with the closest interest. 


The Sanderson Group and the Wall Paper 
Stores organisation have continued to expand 
and all the other subsidiary companies at 
home and abroad have contributed to the 
final result. 


EXPORT TRADE 


It is not easy to keep up the volume of 
export trade year after year, because to do 
this, additional outlets have to be found, 
when, as seems to happen every year, some 
established markets find the need to restrict 
imports. Personal visits to markets abroad 
by manufacturers are very necessary ;. some 
of your directors are called upon to accept 
the strain of making long journeys by air in 
order to watch over the interests of the com- 
pany in many parts of the world. 


Our exports of wallpaper, particularly from 
the Crown, Sanderson and Lancastria collec- 
tions, continue to be satisfactory, and sales of 
Sanderson fabrics still form a _ substantial 
proportion of the sales from the Uxbridge 
factory. 


PUBLICITY AND TRADE MARKS 


We give continuous study to the very 
important matter of publicity for the com- 


ny’s products, and particularly the prin- 
jen ate marks, several of which have 
passed into everyday use. Names such as 
Walpamur and Lincrusta have become so 
widely known and accepted that they are 
often taken for the name of a commodity, 
rather than recognised as the trade mark of 
a particular manufacturer. In decoration, the 
word Crown for the public means wallpaper. 


Stockholders will, I am sure, be interested 
to learn that the Crown trade mark is now 
about 100 years old. The name of Sander- 
son, a renowned trade mark for wallpaper 
and fabrics, will also shortly celebrate its 
centenary. 


In the paint field, such well-known trade 
marks as Duradio, Muromatte, Marvo, 
Marvosheen and Trojax, are being linked in 
the company’s publicity with the name 
Walpamur, and so become even more closely 
related to each other. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Much is written today about mechanisa- 
tion under the title “ Automation ” which has 
led many people to think that this is a new 
development in industry. Mechanisation of 
manufacturing processes has been continuous 
since the early days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and this natural progress is not only 
inevitable but necessary, This continuous 
improvement of methods of manufacture and 
control both here and in other countries has 
always been an essential part of industrial 
progress and today the speed of such pro- 
gress is more than ever necessary in this 
country having regard to world competition 
in many fields of industry. If we are to have 
a higher standard of living we must produce 
more goods and make them more cheaply 
and more efficiently and this means greater 
and greater efforts to improve mechanisation 
and control throughout industry. 


Our own chemical and engineering 
research sections at home and overseas con- 
tinue to make valuable contributions to our 
advancement in new processes. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES ACT 


Resale Price Maintenance — that is the 
fixing by the manufacturer of the retail price 
of his product—may, under the Act, continue 
and the company will doubtless make no 
change in its long-standing practice of divid- 
ing its mill collections into two parts, one 
price controlled and the other not controlled. 
The public according to its particular require- 
ments, gets very good value either way. 


With regard to exclusive trading, with the 
many ranges coming from all our separate 
wallpaper factories, we are able to offer such 
a wide assortment of choice at every price 
step that even the largest distributors can 
find all they need in our collections. It is 
not surprising therefore that many of our 
customers deal exclusively with us. Many 
have traded on this basis for over 50 years. 


I would like to assure you that our very 
big sales of wallpaper and the close bond 
between the company and its customers 
depend today upon a combination of quality, 
price and service much more than upon the 
terms of trading. Manufacturers producing 
an article which is bought by every class in 
the community, as is the case with wallpaper, 
want their goods to reach the public at the 
lowest possible prices. They need neither 
inducement nor compulsion from the Gov- 
ernment on this matter. To keep all our 
factories fully occupied is our aim and policy 
and we can only succeed if we sell our pro- 
duct at prices which the public can afford. 
The profit margin on a piece of wallpaper is 
very small and even this on occasions over 
the last 10 years has been partly or wholly 
sacrificed when high paper costs or the inci- 
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dence of purchase tax has forced up the pric: 
of wallpapers to a point where sales ha\ 
been adversely affected. 

The Government in its efforts to bring 
down prices ought not to overlook the par: 
played by quality. I stress this more from 
the standpoint of industry generally than 
from the wallpaper industry. With wall! 
paper, quality is largely self-evident to th 
consumer—the weight and feel of the pape 
and the attractiveness of the design, texture 
and colouring. The use of non-fugitive 
colours and the permanence of the embo 
are, on the other hand, features which are 
not obvious to the consumer and could be 
sacrificed to price. In many commodities 
consumers Cannot assess quality other than in 
actual use by which time it is too late to 
do anything but regret not having paid a 
litthe more for a much bigger gain in quality 


It is to be hoped that British industry wil! 
not be pushed into sacrificing quality for 
price so that we become producers of shoddy 
goods at the time when export buyers are 
beginning to forget the inferior goods which 
due to shortage of raw materials in the im 
mediate postwar years some industries sent 
abroad. If anything like this happens the 
Governments of the 1950's will not be 
remembered with respect. Basically high 
prices spring from inflation and inflation is 
caused by Governments not by industry. 


TRIBUTES 


In conclusion I extend on your behalf and 
that of the board our thanks to the manage- 
ment, members of the staff and all other 
employees of the Group (numbering over 
10,000 men and women) for their continued 
co-operation and loyalty during the past 
year. I am particularly pleased to place this 
on record and to say that our relations with 
our employees are very satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The twertty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Hoscote Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
held on December 17th, in London, 


The following are extracts from the 
address of the Chairman, Mr H. B. Egmont 
Hake, circulated to shareholders ; 


The profit for the year before and after 
taxation was £68,440 and £40,300, being 
improvements of about £14,000. and £7,500, 
respectively, over the previous year. In addi- 
tion, there is a surplus of £24,688 on the dis- 
posal of fixed assets, of which Revenue 
Account benefits by £5,661; the remaining 
£19,000 odd is a capital profit and has been 
credited direct to Development Reserve. 


From the available balance we have trans- 
ferred a further £15,973 to Development 
Reserve and £10,209 to the Reserve for Re- 
placement of Planted Areas. We are recom- 
mending a dividend of 20 per cent, com- 
pared with the 174 per cent in 1955, and 
if this is approved the balance carried for- 
ward on Profit and Loss Account will be 
£14,220. 


The crop was more than one-fifth greater 
than the previous year—Pertang and New 
Rompin Estates being the chief contributors 
by reason of additional areas reaching 
maturity and more labour being secured 
Costs were up by 3.36 pence per Ib, 1.45 
pence being due to higher export duty and 
cess, and the balance to wages increases. The 
sale price averaged only 2.36 pence more 
than in the previous year, but the increased 
crop resulted in the greater profit shown. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


EXTRACT FROM 
MR D. A. B. WATSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting was held on 
November 20th in Johannesburg. 


Mr D. A. B. Watson, who presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr H. J. Joel, the 
chairman, said it would be seen from the 
Balance Sheet that the increase in the book 
value of investments was £1,879,000, but 
after allowing for the net amount of some 
£975,000 applied out of Reserve in reduc- 
tion of the book value of certain holdings, the 
amount invested during the year, i.e., pur- 
chases less sales, was £2,854,000. 


The net depreciation of £975,000 was more 
than accounted for by the further deprecia- 
tion of some £1 million on the Company’s 
holding in Freddies\ Consolidated Mines 
Limited, which holding did not alter 
materially during the year. There was a 
net re-appreciation of {£43,000 in the book 
value of othér investments. 


Under the heading “ Investment Reserve ” 
a sum of £1,475,000 was transferred from 
Profit and Loss Account, and, after provid- 
ing the amount of £975,000 for the net re- 
duction in book value of investments, there is 
now an amount of £500,000 at the credit of 
that Reserve. 


The net profit for the year before provid- 
ing for taxation showed an increase of 
£364,000, which was more than accounted 
for by an increase in income from invest- 
ments of £401,000. 


Although the necessity Yo provide for 
investment depreciation had absorbed a sub- 
stantial part of the year’s profits, the Direc- 
tors were very pleased at being able so soon 
to restore the rate of dividend to its former 
level. The Board naturally hoped that the 
necessity for such a decision would not 
arise again notwithstanding the fact that the 
position with regard to the investment in 
Freddies Consolidated Mines Limited could 
not be said to have been clarified in either 
a favourable ‘or unfavourable sense. 


The outlook was indeed more hopeful than 
was the case a year ago, but there was still 
much to be done and it would be some time 
before the future of the mine could be 
clearly determined. He was, however, of 
the opinion that any further depreciation of 
that investment which might have to be 
dealt with in the Accounts was unlikely of 
itself to be such as to impair the prospect of 
maintaining the present rate of dividend of 
3s. 6d. 


After reviewing the Company’s interests in 
Subsidiary Companies, Mr Watson said that 
the overall picture was one of expansion. 
After commenting on the increased value of 
sales of minerals produced in the Union, of 
which the greatest proportion was derived 
from the production of gold and uranium, 
Mr Watson referred to the question of the 
so-called vulnerable mines, i.c., mines whose 
margins of profitability were so slender that 
small variations in costs or revenue might 
reduce profits to vanishing point and bring 
about their closure. Commenting on the 
subject of assistance for such mines, Mr 
Watson said that in his opinion the question 
of assistance was one for decision by the 
Government and not one which could be 
dealt with by the Gold Mining Industry. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MARKET VALUE OF INVESTMENTS TOTALS £83 MILLION 
SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


HE  twenty-seventh annual general 
meeting of Rhodesian Anglo American 
Limited will be held in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, on Thursday, December 13, 1956. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1956. 


Our Company is one of the premier invest- 
ment companies in the Federation. At 
September 30, 1956, our investments, based 
on market price, were valued at £83 million. 
We are, therefore, not only concerned with 
the well-being of the companies in which we 
have investments, but are interested in the 
affairs and the development of the Federation 
as a whole. 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS 


In the field of mining, the expense of 
proving and equipping new mines is very 
great indeed. At this time, some three 
months before Bancroft Mines—in which we 
have a very large stake through Rhokana Cor- 
poration—is expected to come into produc- 
tion, I am very conscious of the money and 
human effort that have been called for. About 
£18 million will have been spent on the first 
and second stages by the time the proceeds 
of the first ton of copper are received. It 
has taken five years to open this mine and 
it will have to operate for some time before 
the original investors receive any reward. All 
investment in developing mines carries the 
normal risks associated with mining ventures, 
and those who provide this “risk money” 
may justifiably expect a good reward. Ban- 
croft is proceeding with the second stage of 
its development, which will increase its 
copper production to some 85,000 tons by 
1960. 


Mining developments already planned in 
Northern Rhodesia will require the Com- 
panies to find some £50 million by the end 
of 1960. Some of this money will probably 
come from profits, and I am confident that, 
provided the mining industry in Northern 
Rhodesia is not asked to carry too much of 
the burden of development outside its own 
sphere in the Federation, the capital will be 
obtained. 


The Federal and Territorial) Governments 
are devoting much energy to the provision of 
services to keep pace with the rapid growth 
of the Country, The securing of capital for 
these projects has not been easy, but the 
copper-mining companies have been pre- 
pared to make notable contributions to the 
funds required. They have jointly agreed to 
provide a loan of £20 million over five years 
for the Kariba project and other essential 
development, and to accept power from 
Kariba for some years at a price which 
should enable that undertaking to operate 
profitably from the start. Furthermore, our 
group of companies has, through Anglo 
American Rhodesian Development Corpora- 
tion, Limited, assisted the railways with the 
loan of £1 million and has provided {£5 
million for the purchase of trucks, which it 
will hire to the railways. No fewer than 1,599 
trucks are already in service. 


The decision of the Southern Rhodesian 


Government to hand over the Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Commission to private enter- 
prise is a welcome one, and a great expan- 
sion of the steel industry in the Federation 
can be expected. Lancashire Steel and 
Stewarts and Lloyds and other financial 
instituuons of high standing, including the 
Anglo American Corporation, have indicated 
that they are prepared to make a substantial 
investment in this essential industry, and we 
im turn have expressed our willingness to 
participate, 


INVESTMENTS 


We have made an important investment in 
Rhodesian Acceptances, Limited, which 
started business on October Ist. This com- 
pany, which has the support of one of the 
most important merchant banking institutions 
in Britain, has as its main function the financ- 
ing of transactions of approved industrial and 
commercial establishments by granting credits 
and by accepting and discounting first-class 
bills of exchange, including acceptances by 
commercial banks and other recognised finan- 
cial institutions. It will finance the export 
of Rhodesian manufactured goods, the 
import of goods to the Federation, and 
the purchase of raw materials for local 
manufacturers. 

We increased our investment in Wankie 
Colliery during the year by the purchase of 
718,732 shares. This company is now 
equipped to produce over 5 million tons of 
coal a year and could export over 1 million 
tons a year if railway transport was available 


We have increased our investments by 
£1,063,290 during the year, and, to provide 
for this, and to strengthen our cash position, 
we have placed £1,500,000 of the net profit 
of £7,373,794 to General Reserve, which now 
stands at {3,100,000. 


We have recommended a final dividend of 
7s. net, which, together with the interim divi- 
dend of 2s., makes 9s. net for the year. 


Earlier in this statement I drew attention 
to the large mining developments that are 
either in progress or which have been fore- 
shadowed. For these and other enterprises 
in which we may well wish to participate, 
substantial funds may at some time be re- 
quired and we feel that we should be in a 
position at relatively short notice to take 
advantage of new business which we may 
seek or be offered. To allow for some 
elasticity in this matter and to provide scope 
for wider investment, we propose that the 
authorised capital of the company be in- 
creased from {6,500,000 to £7 million by the 
creation of 1 million shares of 10s. each, and 
you will be asked to approve of this recom- 
mendation at the forthcoming annual general 
meeting. 

I am confident that Rhodesia remains a 
field for profitable investment and that, 
although the country will have to tackle the 
normal problems which rapid expansion 
creates, the developments that are taking 
place and those which are planned will 
increase the capacity of the country to pro- 
duce, export and earn, and that they will 
resukh in a more diversified economy which 
will secure a high standard of living for all 
its citizens. 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


AND PROFITS 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
annual report and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1956. 


Your Company has never had a more 
profitable year. Record production, record 
prices for copper and an operating year dur- 
ing which Rhokana was, until the last month 
of the year, free of industrial troubles, have 
resulted in record profits and permitted the 
payment of a record dividend. 


Since the end of the year, however, certain 
conditions have arisen to emphasise the desir- 
ability of maintaining a realistic and prudent 
policy in regard to reserves and dividends. 

The net profit for the year of £15,937,000 
included the income from dividends on our 
investments, and, after providing £3 million 
for capital expenditure, {12,937,000 was avail- 
able for appropriation. We decided to create 
a general reserve to ease the burden of our 
commitments, especially our obligation to 
subscribe for Federal Government -Develop- 
ment Bonds, and an amount of £4,200,000 
was, therefore, transferred to general reserve. 
This amount included £1,200,000 for the 
Development Bonds we subscribed in July. 

We have recommended a final dividend of 
55s. net, which, with the 15s. net interim 
dividend, makes a record total of 70s. net for 
the year. 

It is gratifying to report an increase in the 
ore reserves at Nkana and Mindola from 
100,449,300 short tons to 122,853,200 short 
tons, which represents a considerable exten- 
sion to the life of the mine. 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


One of the most important factors in the 
future of the copper mining industry is the 
agreement reached with our European em- 
ployees last year in regard to African advance- 
ment. Good progress in implementing the 
agreement has been achieved, and our African 
employees are beginning to see the practical 
benefits. 


At Nkana 95 Africans had, at the begin- 
ning of October, already been advanced into 
categories of work previously carried out by 
Europeans, and 20 into newly-created senior 
African posts outside the European field. A 
further 71 Africans are at present undergoing 
training for various advanced jobs. 


Our relations with our European employees 
have remained excellent throughout the year 
and I should like to pay tribute to the 
patience and self-control which: they main- 
tained during the recent series of strikes 
called by the African Mineworkers’ Union. 


The Government appointed a commission 
to inquire fully into the reasons underlying 
the unrest and we have submitted evidence 
to the Commission. 


You will have read in the press of the 
Federal Government’s decision to proceed 
with the hydro-electric project in the Kariba 
Gorge at a total eventual estimated cost of 
£113 million. The four Northern Rhodesian 
copper-producing companies ~ offered to 
make £20 million of this total available to 
the Federal Government at a rate of 44 per 


cent interest, and, in addition, agreed to 
accept power from Kariba, when available, 
at a price which will provide another £10 
million. The proportion of the £20 million 
for which your company will be responsible 
over a period of 5 years will be in the 
neighbourhood of £4,250,000. 

Included in the total profit is an amount 
of £5,138,000 derived from your Company’s 
considerable shareholdings in Nchanga and 
Mufulira, both of which Companies have 
had very successful years. Nchanga paid a 
dividend of 30s. in respect of the year’s 
production, but the benefit of the increased 
final dividend of 10s. 74d. paid by Mufulira 
will not be brought into account until next 
year, 

In addition, your Company has a consider- 
able capital investment in Bancroft Mines, 
where it is confidently expected that produc- 
tion will start at the beginning of next year. 
Work on increasing the capacity of the plant 
to produce 85,600 long tons of copper by 
1960 has already started and before very 
long we can expect an important contribu- 
tion to our dividend income from this source. 


Chibuluma Mines, Limited, in which we 
also have a large interest, is already in pro- 
duction, 


IMPROVED POWER POSITION 


The link with the Congo was opened in 
September and an improvement in the power 
position was immediately noticeable. The 
expensive expedients of wood-burning and 
the import of coal through Lobito can now 
be dispensed with. It is much to the credit 
of our friends in the Belgian Congo and the 
Rhodesia Congo Border Power Corporation 
that they completed this work several months 
ahead of the anticipated date. It remains 
imperative that power from the Kariba pro- 
ject should be available to the copper com- 
panies by the middle of 1960, as not only 
will the increasing requirements of the exist- 
ing producing companies have to be supplied 
but the new projects and expansion pro- 
—- depend on this power being avail- 
able. 


The companies were recently faced with 
a steep increase in railage rates, which have 
been doubled. Although we have had dis- 
cussions with the railways and have made 
the strongest possible representations, we 
have been unable to obtain any important 
concessions. The new rates will have a 
significant effect upon the overall cost of 
marketing Rhodesian copper. 


During the year under review the price 
of copper rose on the London Metal Ex- 
change to a figure well over £400 per ton, 
but it reacted sharply during the last few 
months and at the end of June stood at 
£275. World production of copper is in- 
creasing and there are signs that the 
unbalanced position in recent years between 
supply and demand is being adjusted. Within 
the next few years, however, expansion in 
the copper-consuming industries and expected 
growth of copper consumption in the under- 
developed areas of the world should stimulate 
further increases in demand, and I am con- 
fident that there will be a ready market for 
the full output from your mine. 
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ROOTES MOTORS 


INFLATION AND TAXATION 
CRIPPLING EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of Rootes 
Motors Limited will be held on Decembe: 
llth in London. 


The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman, Sunbeam and Singer Cars 
and Commer and Karrier commerci: 
vehicles, and diesel engines. 


The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir William 
Rootes, GBE: The year ended July 31, 1956, 
has been a difficult one; inflationary con 
ditions resulting in increasing costs have 
continued throughout the year. Your Board 
has generally continued its policy of absorb 
ing these increases and not passing them on 
to the public, in order to meet the intensely 
competitive conditions and to keep up the 
volume of our production. This has naturally 
entailed progressively reducing margins on 
all our products, but our turnover has been 
maintained. In addition, the profits for the 
year under review were seriously affected by 
certain supply difficulties, apart from which 


our turnover would have _ considerably 
increased. 
The Consolidated Profit on Trading, 


including income from trade investments, was 
£2,031,129, compared with £3,557,325 for the 
previous year. United Kingdom and over- 
seas taxation continues to take its toll at 
£1,019,489. There is a net consolidated 
profit for the year of £870,610. Notwith- 
standing the considerable reduction in the 
earnings of the Company for the year under 
review, the Board recommends the same divi- 
dend of 8 per cent, less Income Tax, on the 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary share capital 
as in the previous year. 


Several entirely new models, both cars and 
trucks, have been announced and have re- 
ceived an excellent reception from the public, 
both at home and overseas. 


I regret that it is again necessary for me 
to refer to the continuous increases in our 
costs, due to inflation: The motor industry 
cannot absorb additional burdens, and any 
price increases must have serious effects on 
our national economy. It is absolutely 
essential that inflation should be halted and 
production costs should be reduced by in- 
creased efficiency, as exports must not only 
be maintained but increased ; costs are the 
crux of the situation. I am not opposed to 
increases in earnings of employees, but if our 
industry, and the country, is to survive, there 
must be, at the least, a corresponding increase 
in productivity. In this respect we must be 
internationally competitive. 


There is another factor which is crippling 
the expansion of our industry and affecting 
costs, that being the increasing burden of 
taxation. The industry over a period of 
many years, presumably due to its success, 
has been used by successive Governments 
directly and indirectly to produce an ever- 
increasing amount towards the National 
Revenue. The exorbitant rate of Purchase 
Tax can only have an inflationary effect. 


The industry should be regarded not as 
the goose that lays the golden eggs for the 
Treasury, but as a major national asset 
which not only has produced greater exports 
than any other industry, but also is capable 
of producing greater exports still, if it is 
encouraged instead of being taxed out of 
existence. If the Revenue is necessary, I 
appeal to the Government to consider a 


more equitable tax than Purchase Tax, such 
as a Sales Tax on a lower level on all end 
products, instead of singling out certain 
industries for penal taxation. 
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COURT LINE LIMITED 


CRIPPLING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


PROPOSED FORMATION OF 
THE HON J. P. PHILIPPS ON 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 


of Court Line, Limited, will be held on 
December ilth in London. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man, The Honourable J. P. Philipps, which 
has been circulated with the report and 


accounts: Ladies and Gentlemen,—During 


the period under review there was a steady 


and progressive improvement in the Freight 


Market and we were lucky to have in service 
two new ships, the Geddington Court and 


the Hannington Court, which had been de- 


livered to us by their builders at the end of 
1954. As you will see from the Profit and 


Loss Account, the Profit on voyages com- 
pleted during this period was £365,000 
higher than that for the previous twelve 
months at £810,098, but the net Provision 


for Taxation even after taking credit for 


£53,584 now requires nearly £193,000 more 
than last time at £332,838. 


One new motor ship, the Jevington Court, 
is due to be delivered about November 27th, 


and two others in the second half of 1957. 


In order to help pay for these, we have sold 


our two remaining steamships, the Dorington 


Court and the Errington Court, built in 1940 
and 1945 respectively, at prices which to- 
gether would have been sufficient to pay for 
the replacement of one of them had it not 


been for the Balancing Charges payable to 
the Inland Revenue, which take approxi- 
mately £100,000 from the proceeds of sale. 
Thus, although we now have a comparatively 
modern fleet, the two oldest ships being only 
twelve years old, it is necessary for us to 


place substantial sums to Reserve each year 


for Fleet Replacement in order to be able to 
maintain our present fleet, without even con- 
sidering increasing it. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


In view of this need, and the increased 


rate of Distributed Profits Tax, your Direc- 
tors are not recommending any increase in 


dividend or any distribution in cash of the 


capital profits made on the sale of the two 
old ships. 


Instead they have transferred 
£100,000 to’ General Reserve ; £60,000 to 
Contingency and Survey Reserve ; £70,000 
to Taxation Edqualisation Reserve, and 
recommend that £7,038 be added to the 
Carry Forward. At the same time, in order 
to bring the nominal issued capital more 
into line with the real capital actually em- 
ployed in the business, the Board are recom- 
mending that £354,375 being part of the 
Capital Reserve be capitalised and that 
1,417,500 new Shares of 5s. each credited as 
fully paid up be distributed free to share- 
holders in the proportion of one new share 
for each two shares held on December 1, 
1956. To enable this to be done an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting is being convened 
to be held immediately after the Annual 
General Meeting when the appropriate Reso- 
lutions will be submitted, the necessary per- 
mission having been granted by the Treasury. 


We are also taking this opportunity of in- 


creasing the Authorised Capital to £2 million 
although there is no intention of making 
any further issue of Shares at the present 
To illustrate the handicaps under which 
we are operating, I will tell you that, when 


SUBSIDIARY IN BERMUDA 
“ FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE” 


our present building programme is completed, 
our Fleet will consist of nine ships of a total 
tonnage of about 94,650 tons deadweight. 
The original Court Line’s prewar Fleet com- 
prised twenty-three ships with a total tonnage 
of 211,665 tons, but fifteen of these ships were 
lost during the War. These twenty-three 
ships cost in total considerably less to build 
than the three ships now on order. With the 
present level of taxation in the United King- 
dom it is now taking approximately four years’ 
annual Depreciation Allowances on our Fleet 
to accumulate sufficient funds to pay for one 
new vessel. Any further replacements have 
to be found out of retained taxed profits. 
Four years from now our two oldest ships 
will be sixteen years old and the average age 
of our Fleet will be eight years. In such 
circumstances it becomes apparent that no 
British Tramp Shipping Company can even 
maintain its existing fleet, let alone enlarge 
it, as it should do if Britain #% to hold 
her former position among the maritime 
nations. 


The Tramp Shipowner, as a general trader 
ranging over all the Freight Markets of the 
world with no fixed routes, now has to face 
not only the prospect of the usual extreme 
fluctuations between prosperity and adversity, 
as evidenced by the collapse of the Freight 
Markets in 1950, and again in 1952, but also 
competition from fleets registered in the “ no 
tax” countries, ¢.g., Liberia, Honduras and 
Panama. 


GROWING THREAT FROM COMPETITORS 


At present the United Kingdom has about 
four million tons deadweight of tramp ship- 
ping, while Panama and Liberia each have 
about half as much. Within three or four 
years from now, Liberia alone, with nearly 
two million tons of tramps already on order, 
may well have a fleet which, in terms of carry- 
ing capacity, is Britain’s equal. This, of 
course, is the fruit of being able to plough 
back untaxed profits, and the harvest will 
grow bigger and bigger as the years go by. 
With untaxed profits those who own ships 
registered in Panama and Liberia can build 
bigger and faster ships ; the bigger and faster 
ships skim the cream of the traffic and make 
bigger and better profits; the bigger and 
better profits are ploughed back in ever- 
increasing amounts to build bigger and faster 
ships—all to the detriment of British tramp 
shipping. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in the absence 
of any relief from the present burden of 
taxation the only way that the British Tramp 
Owner can hope to continue in business is 
by moving to a part of the British Common- 
wealth where there is virtually no Taxation 
of Profits as we know it in this Country. 


As the maintenance of a strong Mercantile 
Marine under the British Flag is vital for 
the British Commonwealth, your Board have 
been exploring actively ever since last 
January the possibility of forming a subsidi- 
ary company resident in another part of the 
Commonwealth, where taxation is less 
onerous, but from which our ships can still 
operate under the British Flag. The Island 

Bermuda seems to be a suitable proposi- 
tion, and you will doubtless have read of 
certain of our competitors who have already 
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announced the formation of associated ship- 
Ping companies resident in that island. Your 
Directors, however, feel strongly that, if a 
Bermudan Company is to be formed, you as 
shareholders in Court Line, Limited, should 
hold at least a majority, if not 100 per cent, 
of the shares. It is only legal for a United 
Kingdom company to hold the majority pro- 
vided the Treasury’s consent has first been 
obtained. 


We have, therefore, made application to 
HM Treasury for such consent. Negotia- 
tions are still proceeding, so that the matter 
must be treated as still “sub judice,” and I 
trust you will not press me to say any more 
at this stage. I would stress, however, that 
unless the Chancellor can see his way either 
to alleviate our crippling burden of taxation 
or grant applications such as ours, it is in- 
evitable that the British Mercantile Marine 
will continue to decline ever more rapidly in 
comparison with foreign fleets sailing under 
flags of conven:ence. The loss of our carry- 
ing trade, which 8 a valuable invisible export, 
would have a serious effect on the Common- 
wealth’s balance of payments. The British 
Public do not realise to what extent our 
economy and standards of living are depen- 
dent on the earnings of Shipping under the 
British Flag, 


_At the moment the Freight Market con- 
tinues buoyant, so that satisfactory profits 
before taxation can again be anticipated for 
the current year, but it is our practice to 
bring only the profits of completed voyages 
into Our accounts, and only one of our new 
ships can contribute anything towards the 
results of the current year’s trading ending 
on June 30th next. 


In conclusion, I would like to thank on 
your behalf all our Staff both ashore and 
afloat, for the part they have played in the 
great achievements of the past year. 


STOTHERT & PITT 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 





The seventy-third annual general meeting 
of Stothert & Pitt, Limited, was held on 
November 20th at Bath. Mr H. A. J. Silley 
(Vice-Chairman) presided in the absence of 
the Chairman, Sir Llewellyn T. G. Soulsby, 
JP. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s speech which was read by Mr Silley: 
The trading profit for the year is satisfactory 
and output has again increased. All depart- 
ments were fully employed during the year 
and have contributed to the final result. 


Although our turnover has again increased, 
we are experiencing ever-increasing com- 
petition in export markets, and at home the 
credit squeeze has had considerable effect. 
The profit of the parent Company is slightly 
higher than the record figure achieved a year 
ago, but we have been able to maintain the 
profit figure only by a very substantial in- 
crease in output. The figures reveal continued 
progress and added strength, but, while the 
profit margin both at home and abroad tends 
to decrease, we cannot relax our efforts. 


Our overseas effort is world-wide, and we 
feel that by maintaining a considerable export 
proportion in last year’s output we have made 
a very substantial contribution to the National 
economy. Any further substantial increase 
in wages, as is threatened, may well be a 
crucial turning point. Subject to this and to 
an easing of the present world economic and 
political tensions, we are confident that we 
can secure our share of the large unsatisfied 
potential world demand for our various 
manufactures. 


The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 174 per cent approved. 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST 
LIMITED 


(McDougalls Self-Raising Flour, etc.) 
ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


The Twenty-third Annual General Meet- 
ing of McDougalls Trust Limited was held 
on Friday, November 16th, in London and, 
in the course of his address, the Chairman, 
Mr Kenneth A, E. Moore, said: 


PROFITS, DIVIDENDS AND RESERVES 


I am glad to be able, once again, to present 
an Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
showing satisfactory trading results and 
earnings sufficient not only to enable us to 
maintain our Ordinary Dividend at 15 per 
cent but also substantially to strengthen our 
reserves. The essential figures, in round 
terms, are as follows: 


Group profits before taxation amounted to 
£745,000 and, with further credits in respect 
of Millers’ remuneration and certain taxation 
adjustments, the total for disposal amounts 


ME er ars Sortie oe ry Wont ee eee £784,000 
Provision for taxation absorbs no 

ee. A ae ke Oe eee res acne 396,000 
leaving for dividends and reserves 388,000 
Out of this we are proposing to 

distribute dividends amounting, 

RUE BB ioc ckacesc ansceretaee 158,000 
and are ploughing-in, in one shape 

or another, the balance of ...... £230,000 


as follows: 


Transfer to General 

RAPEEVE kiscbeewdsas £186,000 
Transfers to Adver- 

tising and Con- 

tingencies Reserves 40,000 
Addition to Carry 

PORE. © aiicbociasie 4,000 £230,000 





As a result, and as you will see from the 
Consolidated Balance-Sheet, our General 
Reserves now stand at £750,000, our Adver- 
tising and Contingencies Reserves at 
£350,000 and our Carry Forward on Profit 
and Loss Account amounts to £346,000, all 
of which have been built up over the years 
out of undistributed profits and after meeting 
heavy taxation. 


TRADE, COSTS AND PROFIT MARGIN 


I mentioned at last year’s meeting that 
trade was quiet during the exceptionally fine 
and warm summer of 1955, but I am glad 
to say that it picked up well in the later 
months of the financial year and the total 
quantity of McDougalls’ flour sold in the 
year was, in fact, higher than ever. The 
margin of profit was, however, reduced not 
only by rising costs under almost every head 
including, in particular, wages and distribu- 
tion, but also as a result of rising wheat prices 
in the latter half of the financial year. As 
a matter of policy we exercised restraint in 
limiting the rise in selling prices to a 
minimum. 


CAKE MIXES 


During the year our new product—“ Max” 
Cake-Mix—was successfully launched and 


met with a most encouraging reception—its 
very high quality being especially appreciated! 
You will understand, however, that, owing 
to the high cost involved in launching a new 
product, we cannot expect this to make a 
contribution to our profits until it becomes 
more widely distributed. It has, however, 
made a propitious start and this has been 
achieved without any inroad on our Adver- 
tising or other Reserves. 

Our non-milling subsidiary companies, I 
am glad to say, have, once again, done ex- 
tremely well recording increases both in 
turnover and profits. 


PROPOSED MERGER WITH HOVIS 
LIMITED 


You will, I am sure, expect me to take 
this opportunity of referring to the proposed 
merger between the McDougall and Hovis 
businesses which was announced in a joint 
communication dated November 2, 1956, sent 


to all the share and stock holders of 
McDougalls Trust Limited and Hovis 
Limited. 


Both businesses are, of course, household 
mames and both are engaged, in the main, 
in the flour-milling industry—Hovis are 
famous for their bread-flour and McDougalls 


THE CEMENTATION 
COMPANY LIMITED . 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of The Cementation Company Limited, will 
be held on December 13th in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr A. R, Neelands, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to March 31, 1956: 


Trading Profits of the Group for the year 
ended March 31, 1956, are £680,665, 
£48,525 more than published last year. The 
consolidated accounts this year incorporate 
those of a foreign subsidiary not previously 
consolidated. After making the necessary 
adjustments to last year’s figure the increase 
in Trading Profit is £10,464. 


There is a slight reduction in the overall 
charge for Taxation but because of the in- 
creased amount required for dividends on 
the new Capital and the Distribution Tax 
thereon at an increased rate, the charge for 
Profits Tax is increased by nearly £35,000. 
The net profit figure after taxation is £15,000 
more than last year. 


In spite of rigid control of Capital Expendi- 
ture the amount spent on Fixed Assets for 
the Group this year is of the order of 
£1,400,000 or £600,000 more than last year 
which with the financing of contracts fully 
occupied our available liquid resources, 
Towards the end of the year under review 
we raised further finance by an Ordinary 
Rights Issue and a further issue of Unsecured 
Loan Stock. 


In Cementation itself our largest single 
Contract is abroad in Iraq at the Dokan Dam. 
In this work we are associated with the 
French Company—Enterprise P. Bachy. The 
work has now properly started and is well 
organised and by agreement -with Bachy we 
have taken over the supervision and direction 
of the work on the site. 


Specialist Cementation work in England 
continues to play a most important and 
valuable part in our constructional work. 
Today we have by no means a monopoly of 
this class of work and have to fight against 
severe competition from numerous sources, 
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for their self-raising flour. The combination 
of their country-wide connections with the 
bakery trade and the grocery trade respec- 
tively and the co-ordination of their various 
activities will add strength and security to 
the businesses and will, I have no doubt. 
yield substantial advantages in the years to 
come. 


To give effect to the proposals outlined 
in the letter of November 2nd it will be 
necessary for us to hold an Extraordinary 
General Meeting and you will be receiving, 
very shortly, formal notice thereof and an 
explanatory letter. I shall, of course, be 
dealing more fully with the subject at that 
meeting but, in the meantime, you may rest 
assured that, after the most careful examina- 
tion of the whole problem and with the 
guidance and advice of Sir John Morison, 
your directors are satisfied that the terms are 
appropriate and equitable and that the 
merger is in the best interests of all 
concerned. 


In conclusion, I am sure that, as share- 
holders, you will wish to join with me in 
expressing thanks to my colleagues and to 
all who work in our organisation for their 
contribution to the successful outcome of the 
year’s operations. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





and it is with reasonable satisfaction that I 
can tell you that our turnover is increasing. 


Piling is occasionally associated with 
Cementation as a possible alternative and 
occasionally as an accessory but our Piling 
business today—even though perhaps not 
so widespread—is in quantity greater than 
Cementation. The volume of work carried 
out during the year is again a record with 
an increased number of clients. Always one 
of our major activities in Italy, it is now 
beginning to play a more important part in 
our work overseas generally. 





MINING WORK 


Our Mining work in shaft sinking and 
underground development continues to ex- 
pand in accordance with the National Coal 
Board shaft sinking and development pro- 
gramme. It is our duty and also our wish 
to work in close conjunction with their repre- 
sentatives in the different areas, an association 
which is to our mutual advantage and 
economy. We appreciate their help and 
advice which is not only valuable to us but 
to the whole country as well. We have 
pressed forward with our methud of mechani- 
cal loading and shaft sinking and have now 
made and installed mechanical excavators at 
six contracts. Our Mining Department is 
still working in Turkey but our present con- 
tracts are drawing to a close. Our Company 
in Eire is engaged in a certain amount of 
shaft sinking and in South Africa under- 
ground drilling and grouting are one of our 
principal activities. In Canada we have under 
negotiation shaft sinking contracts in the 
Saskatchewan Potassium Fields, 


Our principal Subsidiary Company at 
home, Messrs John Thom Limited, who are 
engaged in well drilling, mineral drilling and 
prospect drilling, had a good year. Of late 
years the deep drilling for the National Coal 
Board has been their principal activity. The 
National Coal Board, however, have largely 
completed their drilling programme and this 
will lead to a reduction in work available 
in this country. The Company hope and 
—_ to replace this work with extra work 
abroad. 


_With your consent we propost to pay 4 
dividend of 12} per cent on the ordinary 
shares—the same as last year, but on an in- 
creased capital. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior Research 
Officer to work in the field of social differentiation and 
selection for the Sociological Research Unit Salary 
within the scale £550-£800 per annum. ‘ 

Applications, with full particulars of qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of two referees. 
should be submitted before December 7th to the Chair- 
man, Sociological Research Unit, London School of 
Greeqwae and Political Science, Houghton Street, London. 


he TRAINING OFFICER National Coal Board, 
East Midlands Division, invite applications for a post 
in their No. 3 Area at Edwinstowe, near Mansficid 

The successful candidate will be concerned with the 
training and further education of staff and supervisory 
grades; he will also have some responsibility for educa- 
tional courses for industrial personne! The development 
of established schemes for management training will form 
an important part of the work 

Applicants should have a good knowledge of the 
facilities provided by Local Education Authorities for 
those in industry. A good background knowledge of the 
coal industry, though not essential, would be an advantage 

Salary according to qualifications and experience on an 
incremental scale of £940 x £30 to £1,200 The post is 
superannuable 

Applications, giving full details of qualifications and 
expericnce, should be sent within ten days to Area Staff 
Manager, National Coal Board, East Midlands Division, 
No. 3 Area, Edwinstowe, Notts 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
APPOINTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICIAN 
Statistician required, holding an Honours Degree in 
Mathematics, Statistics, Biology or other appropriate 

subject 
The successful candidate will be required to control a 
large public health statistical department under the 
technical guidance of the Corporation’s Statistical Officer 
Experience of punched card systems advantageous 
Salary A.P.T. Grade VI (£880-£1,080 per annum) ; 
pension scheme ;° medical cxamination 
Applications, stating qualifications. experience, etc., and 
the names of two persons to whom reference may be 
made, addressed to the Medical Officer of Health, Public 
Health Department, Council House, Birmingham, 
should arrive not later than December 10, 1956 
SALES MANAGER 
One of our clients (a major Company in the food 
manufacturing industry) is lIooking for an outstanding 
Sales Manager. 
We invite enquiries about the post from men who 
(a) have a first-class record of achievement in sales 
management and marketing, and : 
(b) would welcome the opportunity to join a _ firm 
with long-standing traditions, new ideas and a chal- 
lenging development programme. 
Write to M.W.M. (London), Limited. 121 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, for details of the post. 
HERE is a vacancy in the atomic Energy Department 
of The General Electric Company for a man aged 
30 to 40, with combined legal and commercial training, 
preferably with an LL.B. and/or B.Com. Degree The 
appointment is a senior one and applications are invited 
from men with a sound knowledge of commercial law 
and wide experience in dealing with all legal problems 
connected with large commercial transactions Applica- 
tions should be made to the Personnel Manager (A.L.D.), 
The General Electric Company Limited, Fraser and 
Chalmers Engineering Works, Erith, Kent. 


A CHARTERED OR INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANT 


is wanted to co-operate with Management Consultants 
in setting up a “nerve centre’ for a world-wide group 
of trading companies, and eventually to take charge of 
the Centralised Accounts Department of the Group 
There is no Age limit, but applicants must have had 
z00d commercial experience ancluding mechanieed 
accounting) and gct on well with people of various 
nationalities at all levels The position will be based 
on London, but applicants must be willing to travel 
Commencing salary in the range of £1,200 to £1,800 
per annum. 

A substantially higher figure (£2.500 per annum 
upwards) would be offered to a man who has also proven 
his worth as an exccutive, in return for carrying wider 
management responsibilities, in addition to those of Chief 
Accountant. 

Applications to A.23, Urwick, Orr and Partners Ltd., 
Management Consultants, 8 Buckingham Palace Gardens. 
London, S.W.1, will be treated in strict confidence and 
will mot be passed to clients without applicants’ 
permission. 


ERSONNEL MANAGEMENT The Booker Group of 

Companies in British Guiana wish to appoint a 
Deputy to their Georgetown Personnel Managcr This 
is an opportunity for the right man to make an 
important centributuon to the Group's progressive 
economic and social policies in British Guiana He 
must have held practical responsibility in management, 
and have had some experience in the personnel field 
Candidates between the ages of 30 cnd 40 are preferred 
The appointment is permanent, with a starting salary in 
the neighbourhood of £1,800 a year, depending on 
qualifications and experience. and there is an excellent 
Pension Scheme.—Please apply in writing, giving full 
particulars, to Booker Bros.. McConnell and Co., Ltd., 
37-41 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
be ppd Lrg ~Applications are invited for the 

appointment of a mathematical Statistician to take 
part in and advise on investigations relating to operational 
research, experimental design and the application of 
mathematical statistical techniques to a wide range of 
industrial and business problems. This is a senior position 
calling for considerable original thought and ingenuity 
and additionally tact and patience in the carlier stages.— 
Applications, giving details of qualifications, age and 
experience, should be sent, in writing, to Group Personnel 
Officer, Albert E. Reed and Co., Ltd., Aylesford Paper 
Mills, Larkficld, near Maidstone, Kent. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEAR( H SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for an appointment cither as 
om ge of lg a Research Fellow in the 

Ppa ent o ‘Ohtical Science ( d é 
Protessor Lt ween Head of Department. 

reference will be given. other thin 

n " t as being equal, to 
an applicant qualified to conduct and supervise research 
re —a ond administrative aspects of public corpora- 
ions an other semi-governmental agencie 
undertakings in Australia. aia 

The salary for a Senior Fellow is determined within 
the limits £A2,224-£42,674, and appointment is made 
for an initial period of five years thereafter the 
appointment may be made permanent. 

The salary for a Senior Research Fellow is within the 
range £A1,924-£A2.374, and appointment is for three 
years, with possible extension to the maximum of five 
years 

Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. pattern will be provided 
and reasonable travel expenses will be paid 

Further details are available from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close. in Australia and London. on 
December 21, 1956 


THE RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
OF MALAYA 


KUALA LUMPUR, FEDERATION OF MALAYA 

The Board of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
invites applications for the post of Head of the Statistics 
Section of the Institute at Kuala Lumpur 

Applicants should have high academic qualifications 
and considerable statistical research experience The 
duties will inchide design of field and laboratory experi 
ments and conduct of research in statistical matters relat 
ing to all branches of the Institute’s work 

The appointment will be made on the Research Officer's 
scale, the point of entry being according to age. qualrica 
tions and experience A suitable candidate with the 
required qualifications will be appointed in the upper 
part (half) of the salary scale which is: basic salary £980 
£1,918 per annum on a time scale with annual increments 
averaging £46. Superscale at £2,086, £2,254 and £2,506 per 


annum Allowances cost of living and, if married, in 
the range £238 to £391. expatriation allowance for 
married officers £448-£672 Salary and allowances are 


paid in Malayan currency 

Quarters with heavy furniture. medical attention and 
passages for a wife and two children under i2 years of 
age are provided 

Application forms and more detailed information may 
be obtained from the Secretary, London Advisory Com- 
mittee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya). Impcrial 
Institute, London, $.W.7, to whom completed applications 
should be sent by January 1, 1957 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection of a 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGER 
(MARKETING) 


for a large international Food Company extending 
their activities in Great Britain The Company 
in Great Britain will be directed by General 
Managers who, in addition to their general man- 
agement duties. will be responsible respectively 
for Finance, Marketing and Production 

The special duties for this appointment will be 
to evolve a marketing policy and to direct all 
sales, market research and advertising in accord- 
ance with this policy 

Candidates must have had responsible experience 
in marketing and sclling nationally advertised 
consumer goods for some years Experi- 
ence of general management useful A degree 
in Statistics, economics or related subject would 
be useful background Age 35-50. Salary about 
£3,000 to start No information will be passed 
to our clients without the candidate being aware 
of their identity and giving permission Please 
send brief personal details. in confidence, to 
G. K. Dickinson (8.196) Management Selection 
Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


ol, NEW ZEALAND Dairy Products Marketing 
Commission, a statutory corporation responsible for 
acquiring and marketing all exports of New Zcaland 
butter, cheese and other dairy products, invites applica- 
tions for the post of General Manager to take up dutics 
in Wellington, New Zealand. on August |, 1957 

Applicants with a knowledge of the dairy industry will 
have an advantage, but such knowledge is not regarded 
as essential 

Salary will be according to qualifications, but not less 
than £3,000 per annum, with appropriate allowances 
There is a contributory superannuation scheme 

Applications close at Box 567 on December 12. 1956, 
and should give the applicant’s age and details of his 
experience Applicants may obtain from Box 100 an 
outline of the dutics of the post 

ENERAL MANAGER, age 30/40. preferably with 

agricultural background, required for interesting 

permancnt post In Kenya with young and vigorous 
company dealing with marketing of agricultural spray 


chemicals and machinery, contract spraying and 
advisory service Candidates should have sound educa- 
tional qualifications, dynamic personality and be 
thoroughly experienced in sales planning and promotion 
of consumer goods Administrative and organising 
abilitics necessary Previous African or other overseas 
marketing experience an advantage Excellent future 
prospects Applications (quoting No. 1302), stating salary 


required, to Personne! Manager, Fisons Pest Control 
Limited, Bourn, Cambridgc 
CONOMIS!I Applications are invited for the appoint- 
ment of an economist in an expanding industrial 
organisation in a leading growth industry to undertake 
investigations in connection with development projects, 
business forecasting and economic research with direct 


reference to the organisation’s operations The position 
is a senior one, calling for considerable ability and powers 
of judgement Applications, in writing, giving details of 


age, valifications and experience, to Group Personnel 
Officer, Albert E. Reed and Co. Ltd., Aylesford Paper 
Mills, Larkficld, near Maidstone, Kent 
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SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY 


has a vacancy im a department cngaged on the economic 
aspects of the development of the Company's world-wide 
petroleum chemical interests. Candidates should be 


GRADUATE CHEMISTS 


ol up to WO years of age and ability for 
im writing is essential 
Commencing salary according to jualificat 


lear expression 


\ ns and 
experience Attractive pension fund.—Write. ¢ 1” full 
details age, qualifications, etc - to Staff Department 


(R/C3), 16 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C? 


MaABKE TING OFFICERS required by Nigerian 
Federal Governmem for Marketing and Export 
Department for one tour of 15 24 months in first instance 
Commencing salary according to experience n “s ale 
(including inducement addition). either £7 4 ' “to 
£1,410 a year, with prospect of permanency wr £798 
rising to £1,530 a year on temporary basis. with ratutty 
of £100-£150 a year. Outfit allowance £60. Fr assay 

for officer and wife Assistance towards 

Passages and grant up to €150 annually for ma 
in UK Liberal leave on full salary ¢ 
preferably under 35, should have had several y 

commercial experience in a responsible capacity, 
a degree in Economics or Commerce and 








from, or membership of. a recognised instit te 
merce.—Write to the Crown Agents. 4 Millbank 
S.W.1. State age, name in block letters. full a alificat 
and experience, and quote M1B/43051/EN 

XPORT MANAGER, Pharmaceutical and Co 

Successful experience, preferably nm ethical 

pharmaceutical and in cosmetic sales pr Motion 
Crown Colonies and elsewhere Thorough knowledge 
of shipping, import and export regulations n the areas of 
ur Operations Ability to keep 2 Export Department 
on ats toes, to lead it well, to get on with agents and 
customers Age about 40 The Department will move 
to Eastleigh. Hampshire, about September 1957 Send 
full particulars, marked ‘* Confidential.” to Manag ne 


Director, William Narner 3 ‘ t P 
tonto’ Wa R. Warner and Co.. Ltd.. Power R ad, 
ALES MANAGER. —A Sales Manager is required for a 
Sales Company distributing gTamophone records 
throughout the world Ability to advise on 
and detailed knowledge of distribution methods at home 
and abroad are required \ Knowledge of the gramophone 
record industry is not ssential, but may be helpful 
Salary will be comme ate with experience, but this 
iS regarded as a senior eppointment Applications in the 
candidate's handwriting, giving details of experience and 
salaries earned, should be sent to Box 4565 
ARKETING RESEARCH This is a new post in 
an expanding department which can be filled by 
an enterprising person with preferably a degree in statistics 
and/or psychology Experience in market research an 
asset Age under 30 desirable Full particulars to the 
Personnel Adviser, The Rank Organisation, 11, Belgrave 
Road. SW.) 


sales policy 


CONOMETRICIAN required by The Distillers 
Company Limited for an operational research 
umit in their Research and Development Depart- 
ment at Epsom Age over 24 Honours degree 
in Economics. with knowledge of mathematical 
statistics, Or in Mathematics, with knowledge of 


applied cconomics The work would include a 
variety of subjects, such as production scheduling 
inventory control mnd = distribution problems. 
covering the whole of the Company's activities 


in the United Kingdom Apply Stafl Manager 
The Distillers Co.. Lid, 21 St. James's Square 
London, S W.! Quote Ref 66/56 


VERY interesting vacanc will short ‘ r for an 

4 able woman at the Head Office 1 Manchester) of 

an internationally established lhaht enginecring Company 
The job has two distinct aspects 

(a) Personal discharge of the duties associated with 

the job of Personal Assistant to the Managing Director 

(b>) Control of a small secretarial pool engagcd n 
work of a confidential nature 








Applicants should have a lively currer affairs 
and a discriminating well-tr ble » select 
what is and is not relevant Dr f a Con 
pany of this nature. It is th these alities will 
be found among University Graduates, from whom tbe 
Company will be particularly pleased to hear 

On the secretarial! side, a high degree of persona ym 
plishment is not essential, bul an apprec t skills 
involved is necessary, so that the work an 





maintained at a very high standard 

Conditions of work are excelient 

Please write fully, stating cducation, experience (quoting 
salaries) and interests to Box 564 


ENTLEMAN (33), Single, past three ycars representing 











leading U.K. manufacturer based in East Africa 
seeks similar appointment of trust and, responsibility or 
executive posiioen with leading E.A. trading concern 
preferably in Nairobt Extensive experience all aspects 
sales representation, market research and management 
home and abroad Returning U.K. late December. 1956 
Box 566 
ARRISTER-AT-LAW ywner of several small but 
profitable and progressive businesses wishes to 
contact someone able to provide finance over next three or 
four years to consolidate xpansson Excellent return 
including capital appreciation First-class references and 
fullest investigation offered Box 457 
MATEUR DRAMATISTS Go rt with lass 
A of Duff Gordon's EL CID Sherry befor ( “in 
p” und, if they leave an backstage, ha son more 
ufter the show ‘Yeu were wondertul s< s wu 
Sherry . aan a ; : 
HE Economists’ Bookshop ha he w d v < ’ 
T of books on Economics Pohtics Hist . ‘ u 
pology and the Social Scrences World-wide mang 
service Second-hand books t ht fi-12 Cler “us | 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—Universit Law Ace t Costir 
Civil Serv Management Eaport ( 
encral Certifica eon . etc Also 
cal on-cxXamination) courses n m& sine ; 
ite today for free prospectus-——an 





: t nw reste 
mentioning examination or subrects | “ 5 itercstce 


‘METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street London, E.C.4 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s Iran : £6 iraq : £6 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.5s. 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


Hongkong : £7 
india & Ceylon : £6 


Israel : £6 
9 


Japan : 
Malaya : £6.15s. 








i i itain by St. CLEMENTS Press, L1p., Portugal ‘ 
— oss Rader Sereet, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue: Inland 3 


.. Kingsway, 





New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s Sudan: £5.10s. —— 
Pakistan : £6 Union of S. Africa : £5.10s 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) : €5.10s 


>. America and W. indies : £7.15s 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or €7.14s. 


London. W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, Lrp 
3d. : Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, November 24, 1956 
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gt Scud FACTS ABOUT 


* 


| ATOMIC POWER... 


for peacefu use 


The electricity produced by atomic power stations is exactly the 





> ELECTRICITY same as electricity produced by any other means. The nuclear reactor 
simply replaces the conventional coal or oil burning plant which 
produces heat in thermal stations. 





Uranium 295 is theoretically capable of producing 3 million times the 

> EFFICIENCY energy obtained from an equal weight of coal. At the same time it can 
save the cost of haulage, storage and handling and plant maintenance 
as well as the cost of ash disposal. 





The world’s store of atomic fuel is virtually inexhaustible — whereas 


> SUPPLY coal and oil supplies are limited and insuflicient to meet future 
world needs. 





Nuclear fuel is compact and easily transportable. It can be carried to 
> CONVENIENCE = parts of the world where the transport of conventional fuels is 


impossible or where means of transport do not exist. 





Boiling water reactors are safe and in the United States are being built 
>» SAFETY in centres of population. There, they are also being erected at various 
universities for training students in this all-important development. 





MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic 
power are the logical outcome of 35 years’ exceptionally 
wide experience in all branches of engineering ayd 
electrical supply. 


far-reaching effects in applying atomic power for the 
benefit of mankind. 


MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on 


three important contracts for the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 


iim 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE 


The agreement between Mitchell Engineering Ltd and 
AMF Atomics Inc of New York will undoubtedly have 
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